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ay 
I Yet 
F course everybody in Old Chester 
knew that there was something 


queer about Mary Gordon’s mar- 
Not the mere fact of the man, 
queer as he was;—for, to Old Chester’s 
A “ travel- 
ling-man,” to begin with—and the Gor- 


riage. 
ideas, he was very queer... 


dons had a line of scholars and profes- 
sional men behind them; a drummer, if 
you please! In theory Old Chester was 
religiously democratized; it plumed itself 
upon its Christian humility, and every 
Sunday it publicly acknowledged that Old 
Chesterians were like the rest of human- 
ity to the extent of 
But, all the 
Gordon should marry a 
that sort— 

“ Dear me!” 

However, 


miserable 
that Mary 
* person 7 an 


being 


sinners. same, 


said Old Chester. 

travelling-men may be 
worthy; they need not, necessarily, use 
perfumery, or put pomade upon their 
shiny, curly black hair. But Mr. Alger- 
non Keen was obviously not worthy; and 
he was saturated with perfumery, and his 
black curly hair sleek with oil. 
Furthermore, he was very handsome: his 
lips were weak, and pouting, and red; 
his eyes liquid and beautiful; his plump 
cheeks slightly pink. One may believe 
that such physical characteristics do not 
imply moral qualities; but only youth 
hes such a belief. When one has lived 
‘ le while in the world, one comes 
to’know that a human soul prisoned in 
such pretty flesh is piteously hampered. 


was 
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MARGARET DELAND 


Mary Gordon, meeting this poor 
creature by chance, fell deeply in love 
with him. Of course such falling in love 
was queer; it inexplainable; for 
Mary was a nice girl—not, of course, of 
the calibre of some Old Chester girls; she 
had the mind of Alice Gray, nor 
the conscience of Sally Smith; but she 
was a quiet, biddable, good child—at least 
so far as anybody knew. Sut nobody 
knew much about her. In the first place, 
the Gordons lived just far enough out of 
Old Chester to miss its neighborliness. 


was 


not 


Mary was not often seen in town, and in 
her own home her brother Alex’s loud 
personality crushed her into a colorless 
silence. Her father did not crush her: 
he merely did not notice her; but he was 
fond of her—at least he had the habit 
of indifferent affection. She always came 
into the library to say good night to him; 
and he, sitting by the fire in a big winged 
chair, a purple silk handkerchief spread 
over his white locks to keep off possible 
draughts, would turn his cheek up to her, 
mechanically; but the soft touch of her 
lips never made him lift his eyes from 
his book. She never kissed Alex good 
night; she was openly afraid of him. 
Alex was rude to her, and made her wait 
on him, throwing her a eurt “ Thank you ” 
once in a while, generally coupled with 
some sarcastic reference to her slowness 
or stupidity—for indeed the child was 
both slow and stupid. Perhaps, had she 
been loved—but no one can tell, now, how 
that would have been. At any rate, there 
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was a pathetic explanation of loneliness 
to account for the fact that she was 
drawn to this Algernon Keen, who had 
nothing to recommend him except a cheap 
and easy kindliness, that cost him no 
effort and was bestowed on everybody. 

Of course the two men, her father and 
brother, refused to consider Keen as 
Mary’s suitor at all. Alex nearly had a 
fit over it; in his rage and mortifieation 
he took all Old Chester into his con- 
fidence. He went to the Tavern—this 
was the day after Mary had, trembling 
and erying, told her little love-affair to 
her father and begged his consent, 
Alex went to the Tavern and ordered 
the snickering, perfumed youth out 
of town. 

“Well, I guess not,” said Algy. “ This 
town doesn’t belong to you, does it?” 

Alex stammered with passion: “ If—if 
vou dare to address Miss Gordon again, 
Piu—VN—Tl_ horsewhip you,” he said, 
his pale eyes bulging from his crimson- 
ing face. 

“T guess Mary has a right to let me 
talk to her if she wants to; this is a 
free country!” the other blustered. And 
Alex, loudly, on the Tavern steps, cursed 
him for a skunk, a Well, Old Chester 
was never able to quote Alex. He came 
to his senses after this dreadful exhibi- 
tion of himself, and was horribly morti- 
fied. But post-mortification cannot undo 
the deed, and before night everybody in 
Old Chester knew that Mary Gordon 
had fallen in love with—‘ the person 
who brings samples to Tommy Dove’s 
apothecary shop!” 

Old Chester was truly sorry for Mary. 
“ For,” as Mrs. Barkley said, “ love’s love, 
whether it’s suitable or not; and Mary 
has such a lonely life, poor child! Well, 
it will take time for her to get over it.” 

It seemed to take a good deal of time. 
That winter she grew pale and was often 
ill. The poor little thing seemed to creep 
into her shell to brood over her blighted 
hopes. Once she was downright sick for 
a week, and Mr. Gordon sent for William 
King. Willy said at first that Mary had 
something on her mind (which certainly 
Mary’s family did not need to be told). 

“T believe she’s thinking about that 
scoundrel yet!” said Alex. “ But she has 
just got to understand that we’ll never 
allow it, Willy. You may as well make 


that clear to her;—and let her get over 
her moping!” 

William King looked thoughtful, and 
said he would call again. 

However, any of us Old Chester girls 
could have enlightened the doctor: “ Mary 
was pining away for her lover ”; that was 
all there was to it. But the lover never 
appeared, being engaged in offering sam- 
ples of pomade and perfumery to apothe- 
cary stores in other regions. And then, 
suddenly, the queer thing happened. . . . 

The morning paper announced: “ Mar- 
ried—by Dr. Lavendar, Mary Gordon to 
Algernon Keen ”;—and the date, which 
was the night before. 

“ What!” said Old Chester at the break- 
fast table. And gaped out of its windows 
to see Mary—crying very much—get into 
the stage. not at her father’s house, but 
at the Tavern door, if you please!—and 
drive away with the Person. What did 
it mean? “Was Alex at home? Did 
he consent ?” demanded Old Chester—for 
Alex had been away from home for a 
week. By noon it was decided that Alex 
had consented. For it came out that he 
had returned to Old Chester the previ- 
ous afternoon; and with him, shrinking 
into the corner of the stage, was Mr. 
Algv Keen. 

“Get out,” Alex said to him when 
the stage drew up at the Gordon house. 
The man got out, shambling and stum- 
bling, with a furtive look over his shoul- 
der,—for Alex Gordon walked behind 
him to the front door, his right hand 
gripped upon his walking-stick, his left 
clenched at his side. 

“He kep’ just behind the feller.” the 
stage-driver told Van Horn at the Tav- 
ern afterwards,—“ just behind him, like 
as if he was afraid the feller’d run away 
from him. But the feller, he stopped, 
right at the steps, and he turned around, 
and he says, ‘Mind you,’ he says (mad 
as a hatter!)—‘ mind you,’ he says, ‘ I’m 
not brought; ’ve come,’-—whatever that 
means,” the stage-driver ruminated. 

So much Old Chester knew the day 
after Mary Gordon’s wedding. And it 
naturally sought to know a little more. 

“T suppose her father feels it very 
much?” ventured Mrs. Barkley to Dr. 
Lavendar. 

“Any man feels the marriage of his 
only girl,” said Dr. Lavendar, briefly. 
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And Mrs. Barkley held her tongue. But 
Mrs. Drayton, who was just then anxious 
about her soul and found it necessary 
to consult Dr. Lavendar as to the un- 
pardonable sin—Mrs. Drayton was not 
so easily squelched. “ My Jean says that 
the Gordon’s Rachel told her that Alex 
brought the man into the house by the 
ear; and then sent her for you, run- 
ning, and 

‘She didn’t bring me into the house 
by the ear,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“ But why, do you suppose, was it all 
so sudden?” said Mrs. Drayton; “it al- 
most looks—” 

“Tlow do you know it was sudden?” 
said Dr. Lavendar. 

“ Well, my Jean said 

“Tt may have been sudden to Jean,” 
said the old man; * possibly Mary had 
not taken Jean into her’ confidence. 
Some folks don’t confide in servants, 
you know.” 

But Mrs. Drayton was proof against 
so delicate a thrust. “ Well, I only hope 
she won’t repent at her leisure;—if 
there’s nothing but haste to repent of! 
If there’s anything else—” 

“T’ll say good-day, Mrs. Drayton,” in- 
terrupted Dr. Lavendar;—“ and as for 
your question about the unpardonable 
sin, ma’am, why, just be ready to forgive 
other folks, and you needn’t be afraid 
of the unpardonable sin for yourself.” 

He took his hat and stick and went 
thumping down-stairs. In the hall- he 
met William King going up to see the 
invalid, and said, with a gasp, “ Willy, 
my boy, a good honest murderer is easier 
to deal with than some milder kinds of 
wrong-doing !” 

“Dr. Lavendar,” said William, “Id 
rather have a patient with smallpox than 
treat some lighter ills that I could name!” 

As for Mrs. Drayton, she told her 
daughter that Dr. Lavendar was very un- 
spiritual, and did not understand the dis- 
tress of a sensitive temperament. “ Even 
the slightest error fills me with remorse,” 
said Mrs. Drayton. “ Dear me, I should 
think Mary Gordon would know what 
remorse is—for of course there is only 
one thing to think.” 


IT 


Old Chester thought the one thing. No 
evasions of Dr. Lavendar’s, no miserable 


silence on the part of the disgraced fa- 
ther and the infuriated brother, could 
banish that one thought. But nothing 
definite was known. “ Although,” as ev- 
erybody said to everybody else, “ of 
course Dr. Lavendar knows the whole 
thing, and probably Willy King does 
too.” If they did, they kept their know- 
ledge to themselves. But Dr. Lavendar 
went often to the Gordon house that 
winter. “ They’re pretty lonely, those 
two men,” he told Willy onece,—perhaps 
six months afterwards. 

“Would either of them have softened 
if the baby had lived, do you think, sir?” 
William said. And Dr. Lavendar shook 
his head. 

“Perhaps her father might. But Alex 
will never forgive her, I’m afraid.” 

And Alex never did forgive her—not 
even when she died, as, happily, she did 
six or seven years later. She died; and 
life closed over the miserable little trag- 
edy as water closes, rippling, over some 
poor broken thing flung into its depths. 

“Thank God!’ Alex said, when he 
heard she was gone. 

“You may thank God for her,” Dr. 
Lavendar said, turning upon him, stern- 
ly, “but ask merey for yourself because 
this door of opportunity is shut upon 
you forever!” 

Dr. Lavendar had brought them the 
news. They did not ask how it had come 
to him; it was enough to hear it. The 
two men, Mary’s father and_ brother, 
listened while he told them, briefly : “ She 
died yesterday. The funeral will be to- 
morrow, at twelve.” 

“Thank God!” Alex said, hoarsely, and 
lifted his hand and cursed the man who 
had dishonored them. 

And Dr. Lavendar turned upon him in 
solemn anger. “Your opportunity is 
gone—so far as she is concerned. There 
yet remains, however, the poor foolish 
sinner whom she loved—” 

“Damn him!” said Alex. 

“__and who loved her.” 

Old Mr. Gordon dropped his face in his 
hands and groaned. 

“Who loved her,” Dr. Lavendar re- 
peated. “Fer that, at least, he cannot 
be indifferent to us, whatever he has made 
us suffer.” 

Neither of his listeners spoke. It was 
growing dark in the long room, walled 
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to the ceiling with books, and lighted 
only by a fire sputtering in the grate. 
Mr. Gordon, sitting in his big winged 
chair, close to the hearth, said, after a 
long pause: “ You said—to-morrow, Ed- 
ward? Where?” 

“In Mercer. I shall go up on the 
morning stage.” 

Again the silence fell. Alex got up 
and walked to the window and _ looked 
out. “ Why didn’t you bring Danny in, 
Dr. Lavendar?” he said, carelessly; “ the 


little brute will freeze out there in your 
buggy. I'll eall him in.” He turned to 
leave the room, and then stopped. 

“ Alexander, sift down!” said Dr. Lav- 
endar. 

Alex sat down, with involuntary quick- 
then he threw his legs out in front 
of him, and thrust his hands down into 
“Dr. Lavendar, this is our 
I’m obliged to you for your kind 
intentions, but this is our affair. You’ve 
told and listened 
respectfully; if I should say gladly, you 
might be shocked. So I only Say re- 
spectfully. But you have spoken; we 
have listened. That is all there is to it. 
The thing is finished. The book is closed. 
I say, Thank God! T don’t know what 
my father says. But that’s neither here 
nor there. The book is closed, and we 
will never think of it again.” 

“ Alex, you will probably never think 
of anything else,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
half pitifully; and then sternly, again: 
“T can’t make you accept the opportunity 
that still is open to you;—but I will 
point it out to you: Come up to Mercer 
to-morrow with your father and me.” 

“ Mercer!” the younger man cried out 
furiously; “you mean to see her buried ? 
To dance on her grave, and pull the man 
out and spit in face and—” He 
stopped, his face suddenly purpling, his 
hight staring and rolling; then he 
stumbled, and jerked himself together, 
and lurehed forward into a chair, breath- 
ing loudly. The two old men, trembling 
with horror, ran to him. “ Oh, Edward,” 
John Gordon said—“ oh, Edward, why 
did you rouse him? He ean’t speak of 
it. he can’t think of it! Alex—there!— 
we'll say no more about it.” 

Alex stared at them with glassy eyes, 
his father kept bemoaning 


ness; 


his pockets. 
affair. 


your news,- we have 


his 


eves 


in silence; 


himself and imploring his old friend to 
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say no “You won’t speak of it 
He goes out of his head 
Promise me not to speak of 
it any more.” 
“No, John; no,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
sadly;—and as Alex’s eyes cleared into 


more. 
again, Edward ? 
with rage. 


bewildered consciousness, the old minister 
stood a little aside while the father helped 
the feet and led him 
When he came back, shuffling feebly down 


son to his away. 
the long, darkening room, Dr. Lavendar 
was still sitting by the fire. “ He’s quiet 
now; I—I think he’s ashamed. I hope 
so. But he won’t come out of his room.” 

Dr. Lavendar nodded. 

John Gordon spread his purple hand- 
kerehief over his white locks, with shak- 
ing hands, and then sat down, tumbling 
back in his chair in a forlorn heap. 
“ Edward,” he feebly, “tell me 
about it. It was on Thursday? Had she 
been sick long?” Then, in a low voice, 
* She—she didn’t lack for comforts?” 

“No; I think not. The man was as 
tender with her as—as you might have 
been. She was sick—I mean abed—two 

She had been ailing for a long 
you remember I spoke to you 
about it about a month ago. And again 
last week.” 

“ You—saw her ?” 

= Ven.” 

“ More than once ?” 

“ Oh, many times,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
simply; “ many times, of course.” 

John put out his hand; Dr. 
Lavendar shook it silently. Then sud- 
denly the old man broke out, in weak 
complaining anger: “ He wouldn’t let me 
write to her. I would have sent her some 
money. He wouldn’t hear of it. He was 
awful, Edward. I—I didn’t dare.” 

Dr. Lavendar was silent. It had grown 
so dark that he could not see the father’s 
face, until, behind the leafless trees at the 
foot of the garden, a sudden smouldering 
glow of sunset broke across the gloom 
of the room, and touched the purple cowl, 
and the veined hands covering the aged 
face. Dr. Lavendar sighed. 

“What ean I do, Edward? 
to-morrow; you see I ean’t.” 

“Yes, you can, John.” 

“He would die! he’d have another at- 


said, 


weeks. 


time; 





Gordon 


IT can’t go 


tack. His heart is bad, Edward.” 
“Oh, I’m afraid it is, I’m afraid 
it is! But, John, you do your duty. 
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Never mind Alex’s heart. That isn't 
vour affair.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly go—not pos- 
sibly,” the father protested, nervously. 

The red glow died out. The room 
grew dusk, and then dark. Mr. Gordon 
got up and reached to the mantel-shelf 
ior a spill. “Mary used to make the 
spills for me,” he said, vaguely. “ Now 
our Rachel does it, and she doesn’t half 
bend the end over.” He lighted the spill, 
the little flame flickering up on his poor 
ple handkerchief. “ Oh, Alex ought not 
to be so hard. I would go with yeu to- 


old face peering out from under his pur- 


morrow, Edward, but I can’t, you know. 
[ can’t!” Then with a shaking hand he 
took off the ground-glass globe and light- 
ed the tall lamp that stood among a lit- 
ter of papers on the library table. “ You 
see how it is, Edward, don’t you? I can’t 
possibly go.” 

“You will be sorry if you don’t, John.” 

“T’ll be sorry anyhow,” he burst out. 
“I’m always sorry. I’ve been sorry all 
my life. My children are my sorrow!” 


ITI 

Algy Keen, his face swollen with ery- 
ing, his black hair limp and uncurled, 
sat on the edge of the bed in the back 
room of a dingy Mercer lodging-house. 
The windows had been left open after 
Mary had been taken away, so that the 
room was still cold; and there were two 
chairs facing each other,—a certain dis- 
tance apart. The room was in dreary 
order, and there was the scent of flowers 
in the chill air. The bed was tumbled, 
for the forlorn man had dropped down 
upon it to rest. But he was too tired 
to rest, and was sitting up again, dan- 
gling his stockinged feet on the snabby 
carpet and talking to Dr. Lavendar. He 
snuffed, and his poor weak lips shook, 
and he rubbed the back of his trembling 
hand across his nose. Algy had had broken 
nights for a fortnight, and the last three 
days and nights of Mary’s life he had al- 
most no sleep at all; these two days when 
she lay dead in their bare room he had 
slept and wept, and slept again; and now, 
when he and Dr. Lavendar had come 
back from the funeral, he sat on the 
edge of the bed and whimpered with 
weakness and grief. 

“Well, sir, she was a good girl,” he 
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said. “1 don’t care what anybody says. 
She was a good girl. I ain’t saying that 
things was just right to begin with. But 
that wasn’t Mary’s fault. No; she was a 
good girl. And her folks treated her 
bad. They'd always treated her mean 
bad. My goodness!—if they’d ’a’ let me 
come to see her, respectable, as you would 
any of your lady friends, ’stead of skulkin’ 
‘round ...t2 can't stand the smell 
of those flowers!” he broke out, in a 
high erying voice; “I left them all 
out there at the cemetery, and I smell 
them here, I smell them here!” he 
moaned, trembling. 

“T like to smell them,” Dr. Lav- 
endar said. “ They mean the old friend- 
ship for Mary. Mrs. King sent them. 
She’s our doctor’s wife in Old Chester. 
She always liked Mary.” 

“T don’t see how she could help it, 
Algy said, his face crumpling with tears. 
“ Well, she was a good girl. And she was 
a good wife, sir, too. I tell you, you nev- 
er saw a better wife! I used to come 


” 


home tired, and there’d be my slippers 
out for me. Yes, sir; she never missed 
it! And she was always pleasant, too; 
you mayn’t call just being pleasant reli- 
gion, but I—” 

“T do,” Dr. Lavendar interposed. 

bi Well, so do I,” Algy said, his face 
lightening a little. “I call it a better 
religion than her folks showed. Well, 
now, sir, I loved Mary,”—he stopped 
and eried, openly, “T loved her (1 
didn’t need that hell-hound of a brother 
to come after me!)—yes, I was just as 
fond of her—and yet, there was times 
when I come home at night,—not—not 
quite—well, maybe a littlhe—you know?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“ But, my God, sir, Mary was pleasant! 
It isn’t every woman that would be plea- 
sant then, is it?” 

“No, it isn’t, Algy.” 

“ Course, next day, she’d tell me I done 
wrong. (She never told me so at the time 
—Mary had sense!) And I always said: 
‘Well, yes, Mary, that’s so. And I'll 
never do it again.’ But she was pleasant. 
Course I don’t mean she was lively. She 
used to remember—well!, that we’d made 
a mistake. You know? And she used to 
kind a brood on it. She talked to you 
considerably about it, I guess. She said 
you comforted her. She said you said 
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that maybe her—her mistake had brought 
her to be kind o’ more religious. Saved 
her, aS you might say.” 

“T said that she had come to know her 
Saviour through His forgiveness.” 

“T don’t think Mary needed any for- 
giveness,” the poor husband said, with 
tearful resentment; “I think her folks 
need it.” 

“T’m sorry for them,” Dr. Lavendar 
said. “They have got to remember that 
they might have been kinder. That’s a 
hard thing to have to remember.” 

The young man nodded. “I hope 
they’ll remember it, hard!” 

“ They will,” said Dr. Lavendar, sigh- 
ing. 

“T spent my last cent on Mary,” Alger- 
non rambled on. “I got her a good coffin; 
a stylish coin. The plate was solid sil- 
ver. The man wanted me to take a plated 
one. I saves ‘no, I says. ‘I don’t get 
plated things for my wife,—if it takes my 
last cent!’ Well, it just about took it. 
But I don’t care. Her people threw her 
off; and I did for her. I spent my 
last cent!” 

“You tock her from, them in the first 
place, Algernon,” the old minister said; 
“don’t forget that you sinned.” 

“ Well, you said she was forgiven 2?” the 
other broke out, angrily. “I guess God’s 
more easy than some people!” 

“Rem. 

“Well, then,” Algy said, resentfully; 
“ what’s the use of talking?” 

Dr. Lavendar was silent. 

“T don’t begrudge a cent I spent on 
her,” Algy went on. “TI had laid by $1140 
to set up a place of my own here in Mercer. 
At least—it wasn’t me; I’m not one to 
save much; it was Mary did it. But these 
last eight months have taken it all, ’cause 
IT ain’t done hardly any work; couldn’t 
be away from her on the road, you 


know; so we had to live on that money. I 


could ’a’ got a cheaper coffin; but I 
wouldn’t. As for the doctor, I got 
the best in town. I don’t believe in 
economizing on your wife. And I paid 
him. I paid him $204 yesterday morn- 
ing:—though it seems high, considering 
he didn’t cure her. But I wasn’t going 
to let Mary get buried owing the doctor. 
And I paid for the coffin. ‘Spot cash,’ 
I says to the man, ‘make it spot cash, 
and name your figure.’ He took off $17. 
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got left now, Dr. Lavendar, out of $1140? 
Just $23, sir! I don’t care; I don’t be- 
grudge Mary a cent. I thought the cof- 
fin looked handsome, didn’t you? — Oh, 
I wish somebody had ’a’ moved those 
chairs when we were gone!” he cried, his 
voice shrill and breaking. 

Dr. Lavendar got up and pushed one 
of the chairs back against the wall, and 
brought the other tv Algy’s side. The 
young man laid his hand on it and be- 
gan to cry. 

IV 

“No, I suppose you don’t care to hear 
about it, John. But I want to tell you; 
so I guess you'll listen to please me?” 

John Gordon said nothing. 

“Tt isn’t a long story,” Dr. Lavendar 
said; and told him briefly of the funeral. 
When he ended there was silence. Then, 
“ John,” Dr. Lavendar said. 

“Yes, Edward.” 

“ The man is in need.” 

“ What’s that to me?” the other burst 
out. 

“Much,” said Dr. Lavendar; “ it gives 
you a chance.” 

“You mean a chance to give him some 
money?” said the other. “Good God! 
To pay the scoundrel for what he did 
to us? Edward, you don’t understand 
human nature.” 

“He spent his last cent making 
Mary comfortable, John. She told me 
so herself.” 

“T will never give that—creature one 
penny of my clean money.” 

Dr. Lavendar said nothing. 

The older man bent forward, shiver- 
ing, and stirred the fire. The coal broke 
into sputtering fragments and the flames 
roared up into the soot. “ Alex would 
never listen to giving him any money!” 

“Don’t ask him to listen to it. Haven’t 
you got your own check-book ?” 

“Tet him rot! That’s what Alex 
says.” 

“T don’t believe that it’s what you say, 
John, because he was good to Mary. And 
you were not.” 

Mr. Gordon groaned. 

“Well, I won’t give him anything; 
T'll lend it,—possibly.” 

Dr. Lavendar frowned and got up. 

Mr. Gordon put out a trembling, de- 
taining hand. 


Well, how much do you suppose I’ve 
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“ Edward, you don’t understand. . . 
How much do you want for him?’ 

“ He had saved about $1200 to go into 
some business. It’s all gone.” 

“Well, I won’t give it to him!” the 
other repeated, with feeble sharpness; 
“T’ll lend it;—to please you.” 

“T’m sorry you haven’t a better mo- 
tive.” 

John Gordon got up and went over to 
his library table, and fumbled about in 
one of the drawers for his check-book. 
“T’m a fool,” he said, fretfully; “I don’t 
know but what I’m worse. Lending 
money to— But you say he was good 
to her? Poor Mary. Oh,” he ended, 
half to himself, “I don’t know why Alex 
is so hard!” Then he took his quill and 
began to serawl his check. “I'd rather 
see him starve,” he said. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” Dr. Lavendar 
said, calmly. 

“Well, there! Take it. Get a receipt.” 

“ Johnny,—think better of it!” 

“You needn’t take it if you don’t want 
to,” the other said, sullenly. 

Dr. Lavendar took it; and John Gor- 
don called after him, 

“You won’t tell Alex ?”’ 

Dr. Lavendar shook his head, and 
sighed. As he drove home he said to 
himself that a loan was better than 
nothing. “But, Danny, my boy,” he 
added, “what a chance he had! Well, 
he’ll take it yet; he’ll take it yet. The 
trouble with me, Daniel, is I’m in too 
much of a hurry to make folks good! 
I must reform.” 

Danny blinked a grave agreement; and 
Dr. Lavendar, dropping his shortcomings 
joytully from his mind, began to sing 
to himself: 


“Oh! what has caused this great commo- 
tion—motion—motion 
Our country through ?— 
It is the ball that’s rolling on, 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too—” 


When, however, a day or two later, Dr. 
Lavendar went up to Mercer to take the 
check to Algernon Keen, he found to his 
astonishment that it was not so easy to 
secure to his old friend even the smaller 
and meaner opportunity of lending, much 
less giving. 

At first, Algernon looked at him open- 
mouthed. “ Him—offering to lend money 


to—?” His astonishment robbed him of 
words. Then into his poor, shallow face 
came the first keen touch of shame. But 
instantly he was ashamed of his shame. 
Ashamed—like so many of us strange 
human creatures—-of the stirring of God 
within him. He didn’t want their dirty 
money, he said. They thought them- 
selves so good, they couldn’t stomach 
Mary. Well, then, they were too good 
for him to touch their money. His voice 
shook with angry grief. His bitterness 
was genuine, even though he used it to 
hide that first regenerative pang of shame. 
No; Dr. Lavendar could take their money 
back to them. “I spent my last cent, 
just about, on Mary,” he said; “and I 
didn’t begrudge it, either.” 

“T’m sure you didn’t begrudge it.” 

Algy’s weak mouth shook, and his eyes 
filled; he turned away and stared out of 
the window. “ He better have offered to 
lend her some money than me,” he said. 
“T bet he’s glad she’s dead!” 

(Dr. Lavendar thought of Alex.) “ He 
wants to help you, now, for her sake,” 
he said. 

“T don’t want his money,” the younger 
man insisted, brokenly; “ he let her die.” 

“T think that it would please her to 
have you take it.” 

“T don’t want to be under obligations 
to those people,” Algernon said, doggedly. 

“Tf Mr. Gordon has your note, it’s 
business.” 

Algy hesitated. “I suppose he thinks 
I’d never pay it back?” 

“Tf he takes your note, it looks as if 
he expected to be repaid.” 

“Tt’s treating me white; I’ll say that,” 
Algernon said; and again his face red- 
dened, slowly, to his forehead, and he 
would not meet Dr. Lavendar’s eye. 
“But I don’t want their favors,” he 
cried, threateningly. 

“Tt’s business, if you give your note,” 
Dr. Lavendar repeated. “Come, Alger- 
non; let her father do something for her 
sake. And as for you—it’s a chance to 
play the man; don’t you see that?” 

Algy caught his breath. “ Damn!—if 
I borrowed his money, I’d pay it—I’d 
pay it, if it took the blood out of me!” 

“T will make your feeling clear to 
him,” Dr. Lavendar said. “ Let’s make 
out the note new, Algy.” 

The old man got up and hunted about 
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for pen and paper. “ Here’s a prescrip- 
tion blank,” he said; “ that will do.” An 
ink-bottle stood on the narrow mantel- 
shelf, a rusty pen corroding in its thick- 
ening depths; but Dr. Lavendar, in a very 
small, shaky old hand, managed to scrawl 
that “ Algernon Keen, for value received, 
promised to pay to John Gordon—” 

—“in a year,” Algy broke in; “I ain’t 
going to have it run but a year—and put 
in the interest, sir. Ill have no favors 
from ’em. I'll pay interest; I’ll pay—six 
per cent.—like anybody else would.” 

—“‘and interest on same,” Dr. Laven- 
dar added. “ Now, you sign here, Algy. 
There! that will please Mary.” 

“Oh, my!” said Algernon, his poor 
red-rimmed eyes filling—“ oh, my! my! 
what will I do without her?” 

Vv 

The next day Dr. Lavendar carried the 
note back to old John Gordon, who took 
it, his mouth tightening, and glanced at 
it in silence. Then he shuffled over to a 
safe in the corner of his library and 
pulled out a japanned tin box. Dr. Lav- 
endar watched him fumble with the com- 
bination lock, holding the box up to catch 
the light, and shaking it a little, until 
the lid clicked open. “ He’ll never pay 
it,” John Gordon said. 

“He'll try to,” Dr. Lavendar said; 
“but it’s doubtful, of course. He’s a 
sickly fellow, and he hasn’t much gump- 
tion. But if there’s any good in him, 
your trusting him will bring it out.” 

“There isn’t any good in him,” the 
other said, violently. 

And that was the last they said about 
it; and for the time Algernon Keen 
dropped out of their lives. 

He set up his little store in Mercer, 
and struggled along, advertising his sam- 
ples of perfumery and pomade upon his 
own person; trying to drink a little less, 
for Mary’s sake; whimpering with lone- 
liness and sick-headache in his grimy 
room in the hotel where Mary had died; 
and never forgetting for a day that 
promise to pay, on the back of the pre- 
scription paper in John Gordon’s pos- 
session. But when the year came round, 
on the 2d of December, he had not a cent 
in hand to meet his obligation. And that 
was why Dr. Lavendar heard of him 
again. Would the doctor—this on per- 
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fumed paper, ruled, and with gilt edges 
—would the doctor “ ask him if he would 
extend?” Algernon could pay the interest 
now; but that was all he could do. He 
wasn’t in very good shape, he said. He’d 
been in the hospital for a month, and had 
had to hire a salesman. “I guess he 
cheated me; he was a kind of fancy talker, 
and got me to let him buy some stock :— 
he got off his slice, I bet.” That was the 
reason, Algy said, that he could not make 
any payment on the principal. But he 
was going to introduce a new article for 
the lips (no harmful drugs in it)—ealled 
Rosebloom,—first-class thing; and he ex- 
pected he’d do first rate with it. And 
in another year he’d surely pay that 
note. It hung over him, he said, like 
a ton. “I guess he don’t want it paid 
any more than I want to pay it,” Algy 
ended, simply. 

Of course Dr. Lavendar asked for an ex- 
tension. And got it, though John Gor- 
don’s lip curled. “I never expected to 
hear from him or his note again,” he 
said. “ Probably his honesty won’t last 
over another year.” 

Dr. Lavendar went up to Mercer to see 
Algy, and they talked things over in the 
store between the calls of two customers. 
Algy’s hair was sleek and curly, as be- 
fore,—for business is business; but he 
looked draggled and forlorn; his color 
had gone, and he was thinner, and there 
were lines on his forehead, and his bright 
hazel eyes, kind and shallow as those of 
some friendly animal, had come into 
their human birthright of worry. “It’s 
this note that takes the spunk out 
of me,” he said; “if I could only 
get it paid! Then Id hire a house 
and have the shop in front. I’ve thought 
some I’d get married, too. It’s hard on 
your digestion living in one of these here 
cheap hotels. But I can’t get over think- 
ing of Mary. I don’t seem to relish other 
ladies. I suppose they’re all right; but 
Mary was so pleasant.” And his eyes 
reddened. “ And anyway, it would cost 
more to keep a wife, and I don’t pro- 
pose to spend money that way. He’s 
treated me white, I'll say that for 
him; and I propose to show him— Dr. 
Lavendar, I haven’t drunk too much 
only three times in the last year; hon- 
est, I haven’t. I thought you’d think 
that would please Mary ?” 
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“I’m sure it does,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“] suppose you think,” the drummer 
said, sheepishly, “that it was pretty 
darned foolish to drop three times ?”’ 

“JT think pretty soon it won’t be even 
three times,” Dr. Lavendar declared; 
“but it’s hard work; I know it is.” 

Algernon looked at him eagerly. “ You 
know how it is yourself, maybe?” 

“Well, I never happened to want to 
take too much,” Dr. Lavendar said, gen- 
tly; “if I had, it would have been hard, 
I’m sure.” 

“ Well, you bet,” Algy told him, know- 
ingly. Then they talked the business 
over, and Dr. Lavendar clapped Algy on 
the shoulder and said he believed he’d 
have that house and shop yet. “ Rose- 
bloom may be a gold-mine,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar. Then he gave Algy some advice 
about the window display, and suggested 
a little gas-jet on the counter where gen- 
tlemen might light their cigars; and he 
told Algy what brand he smoked himself; 
and recommended it, in spite of its price. 
Algy smacked his thigh at that, and said 
Dr. Lavendar had the making of a smart 
business man in him. Indeed, Algy felt 
so cheered that he opened his show-case 
and displayed a box of his new cosmetic. 

“ Look here, doctor,” he said, earnestly; 
“T’ll give you a box! Yes—yes! I will. 
I’d just as lief as not. You maybe 
wouldn’t want to use it yourself; gentle- 
men don’t, often. But give it to one of 
your lady friends. Do, now, doctor. It 
don’t cost me much of anything—and 
I’m sure you’ve been kind to me.” 

And Dr. Lavendar accepted the lip- 
salve, and thanked Algy, warmly; then 
he said that the picture on the lid of the 
tight-waisted lady was very striking. 

“That’s so!” cried Algy. “She’s a 
beauty. She makes me think of Mary.” 

Algernon had presented Dr. Lavendar 
with a cigar, and the old minister was 
smoking it in great comfort, his feet on 
the base of a rusty, melon-shaped iron 
stove; Algy was leaning back against the 
counter, his elbows on the show-ease be- 
hind him. “ Dr. Lavendar,” he said, look- 
ing at the toe of his boot, “ I—got some- 
thing on my mind.” 

“Well, off with it, quick as you can.” 

“T’ve been thinking about the Day of 
Judgment.” 

“To!” said Dr. Lavendar. 


“ Well, sir, I get to thinking: if every- 
body’s sins are to be read out loud, before 
all the world,—standing up, rows and 
rows and rows of ’em! Can’t see the end 
of ’em—so many. I can’t bear to think 
that Mary might hear—things about me!” 

“ Well, Keen,” said Dr. Lavendar, slow- 
ly, “I don’t believe it will be that way.” 
He hesitated a little; after all, it is a risk 
to take away even a false belief, unless 
you can put a true one in its place. 

Algy stopped looking at the toe of his 
boot. “ What!” said he. 

“Now just look at it,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar: “ who would be the better for that 
kind of publicity? Good people wouldn’t 
like it; it would pain them; you say your- 
self that Mary wouldn’t like to hear that 
you did wrong three times ?” 

“No; she wouldn’t,” Algernon said. 

“Wicked people might enjoy it,” Dr. 
Lavendar ruminated, “ but—” 

—“ but God don’t cater to the wicked ?” 
Algy finished, quickly. 

“That’s just it,” said Dr. Lavendar. 
“He doesn’t. But I tell you what it is, 
Algy, it is painful enough to just have 
your Saviour tell you your sins when 
you’re sitting all alone!—or maybe lying 
awake in the dark; that’s a dreadful time 
to hear them. It’s worse than having 
rows of people listening.” 

Algernon nodded. “Maybe you're 
right,” he said, sighing. 

The birth of a soul is a painful process. 
But when he went away, Dr. Lavendar’s 
eyes were full of hope. 

And he grew more hopeful when, as 
the next year came round, and Algernon 
again asked for extension, the old minis- 
ter carried back, not only the note and the 
interest to John Gordon, but a payment 
of $24. What that $24 meant of self- 
denial and perseverance, Dr. Lavendar 
knew almost as well as Algy himself. 

“T don’t know whether you meant it, 
John,” he said, as the old man took the 
note and locked it up in the japanned 
box ;—“I don’t know that it was your 
intention,—but I believe the responsi- 
bility of debt is going to make a man of 
Mary’s husband.” 

“Debt doesn’t generally work that 
way,” Mr. Gordon said. 

“No; it doesn’t. But He maketh the 
wrath of man to praise Him, once in 
a while, Johnny.” 
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“Tt’s nothing to me. I’m done with 
him!” 

“¢Tf the court knows itself, which it 
think it do,” said Dr. Lavendar, chuck- 
ling, “ you’re just beginning with him.” 

“T’d rather have him decent, if that’s 
what you mean. But I despise him.” 

“T don’t.” said Dr. Lavendar. “TI tell 
you, John, we’re poor limited critters, 
you and I. We felt that no good could 
possibly come out of Nazareth. I must 
confess that when I got you to send him 
that money, I was thinking more of the 
benefit to vou than any effect it might 
have on him. I thought he didn’t amount 
to two cents. To my shame I say it! 
3ut I was blind as a bat; the Lord had 
sent him a great experience: Mary’s 
death. Well, it was like a clap of thun- 
der on a dark night; the lightning showed 
up a whole landseape I didn’t know: 
there. was honesty, and there was per- 
severance; and there was love, mind you, 
most of all! Love. I tell you, Johnny, 
only the Lord knows what is lying in 
the darkness of human nature. In fact,” 
said Dr. Lavendar, reflectively, “as I 
get older there is nothing more constantly 
astonishing to me than the goodness of 
the Bad!—unless it is the badness of the 
Good! But that’s not so pleasant. No, 
sir; I don’t despise Mr. Keen.” 

Nor did he despise Algy when the note 
had to be extended still again, although 
again Algy was ready not only with the 
interest, but $37 50 of the principal. 

VI 

As Algernon struggled along with 
Rosebloom and cheap cigars and bright 
red and green perfumed soaps, the debt 
was lessened and lessened; and the back of 
the note was almost covered with exten- 
sions, yet only $317 had been paid off. 
In spite of himself John Gordon grew 
interested; he would not have admitted 
it for the world, but he wanted to hear 
about Dr. Lavendar’s annual visits to 
Mercer; and Dr. Lavendar used to drive 
out to smoke a pipe with him and tell 
him what Algy had said and done. One 
day—it was seven years after the note 
had been drawn, a clear, heartless win- 
ter day, with a cold high wind that made 
the old minister look so blue that John 
Gordon mixed a glass of whiskey and wa- 
ter and made him drink it before they be- 
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gan to talk, that day Mr. Gordon went 
so far as to ask a question about Algy: 
“las he given you anything more for 
your complexion, Edward?” he said, with 
a faint grin. 

“He gave me a smelling-bottle this 
time. I handed it over to Mary, and told 
her not to let me get a sniff of it; and she 
said, ‘Sakes! it’s beautiful! But Tl 
tell you something he said, Johnny: he 
said that his debt to you was a millstone 
round his neck. And yet the truth is, 
it’s a life-buoy!” 

John Gordon looked at the soiled, 
crumpled paper with its dates of exten- 
sions, and smiled grimly. “ Well—I 
won’t deprive him of his life-buoy.” 

“The store is doing pretty well,” Dr. 
Lavendar went on,—and stopped, because 
Alex entered. 

“Whose store is doing pretty well?” 
he asked, civilly enough—for Alex. 

“ Algernon Keen’s,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

Alex’s face changed; he looked from 
one to the other of the old men by the 
fire, and he saw his father’s hand open 
and close nervously. But he restrained 
himself until their visitor had gone. He 
even went out into the sharp, bright wind 
and unhitched Dr. Lavendar’s little blind 
horse Goliath, backing the buggy close 
to the steps and helping the old man in 
with what politeness he could muster. 
Then he hurried back into the library 
to his father. 

“T should like to know, sir,” he said, 
standing up with his back to the fire, 
his legs, in their big mud-stained top- 
boots, wide apart, his hands under his 
coat tails—*TI should like to know, sir, 
why Dr. Lavendar sees fit to refer to a 
subject which is most offensive to us?” 
He fixed his motionless pale eyes on his 
father shrinking back in his winged chair. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” said 
John Gordon. Then, suddenly, he put 
out his hand and caught at the crumpled 
note on the table beside him, and put it 
in his pocket. Instantly suspicion flamed 
into Alex’s eyes. His face turned dully 
red, almost purple. He made a step for- 
ward as though to interpose and grasp 
at the paper—restrained himself, and 
said, with laborious politeness: 

“Tf that is a note, sir—I thought I saw 
endorsements of interest,—sha’n’t I put 
it into the safe for you?” 
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“T won’t trouble you, Alex.” 

Alex silent; then suddenly he 
struck the table with his fist :—“ My God! 
I believe you’ve been lending money to 
that—to that—” 

Mr. Gordon began to shake very much. 

“Did Dr. Lavendar presume to ask 
you to lend money to—to—” 

Mr. Gordon passed his hand over his 
lips; then he said, faintly, “No; he 
didn’t.” 

Alex, like a boat brought suddenly up 


stood 


into the wind, stood staring blankly. 
“Oh—” he said; “I thought—” and 
then suspicion broke out again. “ Has 


the creature asked you for a loan?” 

“ No,” Mr. Gordon said. 

And again Alex gaped at him, silenced. 
Yet he was certain that that strip of pa- 
per had some connection with Algernon 
Keen. “I beg your pardon,” he said; 
“T thought for an instant that you were 
dickering with the man who seduced 
your daughter. I am sure I beg your 
pardon for the thought,” he ended, with 
elaborate and ironical courtesy,—for his 
father’s obvious agitation assured him 
that he was right. “I only felt that if it 
was his note,—it must be kept carefully, 
carefully!” He smiled in a deadly way 
he had, and opened and shut his hand, 
as though he would close it on the hilt 
of a knife. “ But, of course, I was mis- 
taken. You would press it, if you had 
his note—although, ‘sue a beggar’; and 
besides, if we had got as far as lending 
him money, we would be asking him to 
dinner next.” 

Mr. Gordon cringed. 

“So I beg your pardon,” Alex ended, 
sardonically. 


“Very well—very well,” his father 
said, and got up and began to potter 


about among his books, as much as to say 
that the subject was ended. 

“Tt is a note,” Alex said to himself. 
And smiled. . So far, the creature 
had gone scot free. In these days of law- 
fully accepted dishonor revenge is not 
talked about. But perhaps it would come 
to his hand. Not the revenge of the in- 
stinets; not the shedding of blood, man 
fashion!—but the revenge of inflicting 


misery. Not much of a_ revenge, of 


course; but the best that he could get. 
And so he smiled to himself. 
no more at the time; 


He said but 
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months later his father realized that the 
incident was not forgotten, when Alex 
said, suddenly, sneering: “So your son- 
in-law is prospering in his business? I 
saw his establishment to-day in Mer- 
eer. If he you any money, he 
will be able to pay cash. I congratulate 
you, sir.” 

Old Mr. Gordon made no reply. He 
was very feeble that autumn. Willy 
King told Alex that another attack of 
bronchitis would be the end. “ He can’t 
stand it,” said Dr. King. “I'd take him 
South, Alex, if I were you.” 

Alex did not like to leave his mill in 
Upper Chester, but, as he told Willy, he 
was a good son, and always did his duty 
to his father. So he would take the old 
man South, though to go and come would 
keep him from business almost a week. 

It was then that John Gordon told Dr. 
Lavendar that Alex suspected him of 
lending money to Mr. Keen. “And if 
I die,” he said, “ Alex will squeeze the 
poor devil! he’ll squeeze him till he ruins 
him. I—I suppose I’m a great fool,— 
but I almost thought maybe, some time, 
I’d destroy that note, Edward ?” 

Dr. Lavendar chuckled: “ I knew you’d 
come to it, Johnny! but—” he stopped, 
and ruminated. “ You’ve come to it; so 
that’s all right. But do you know—I 
don’t believe he can do without it quite 
yet awhile.” 

“ Poor devil!” John Gordon said again, 
kindly. “ Well, I’ll let him gnaw on it 
till he gets it cleared up. I suppose he’ll 
want another extension ?” 

“Probably,” said Dr. Lavendar. “ He 
is just holding his own this year; he will 
be able to pay the interest, he told me; 
but not very much more.” 

Extension was necessary, as Dr. Lav- 
endar had foreseen; and when he wrote 
to Mr. Gordon about it, the old man re- 
plied in obvious fear of his son. The 
note was in his safe, he said; Edward 
knew where it was; it was in the japanned 
box. “But I don’t care to ask Alex 
to get it,” he explained. “ He doesn’t 
know of its existence; so I'll give you 
power of attorney to see to it; you’d bet- 
ter just have Ezra Barkley put it in 
shape for you, because it will be neces- 
sary to go up to the house and open the 
safe to get it and put it back again. 
Alex is never at home until late in the 
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afternoon, but Rachel is there, and will 
let you in. You'll find some very good 
Monongahela in the chimney closet.” Then 
he added the combinations of the locks 
on the safe and the japanned box. 

“Stick that in, Ezra, will you, about 
going up to the house?’ Dr. Laven- 
dar said. 

And Ezra stuck it in, solemnly, and 
then held his pen between his teeth and 
sanded his paper. “It is estimated,” he 
observed, through his shut teeth, “that 
the amount of ink used in the United 
States of America, in signatures to wills, 
since the year when the independence 
of the colonies was declared, would be 
sufficient in bulk to float a—” 

“Well, Ezra,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
chuckling, “this paper seems rather lib- 
eral! Suppose I take some cash out of 
the safe to repair the roof of the vestry? 
It leaks like a sieve.” 

“Your construction of liberality is at 
fault, sir,” Mr. Ezra corrected him, gen- 
tly; “this paper defines exactly just what 
you may do, up to the moment when the 
principal reclaims the paper; or dies.” 

“Well, I hope he won’t reclaim it, or 
die either, till he gets an affair we are 
both interested in patched up,” Dr. Lav- 
endar said; then he listened politely while 
Mr. Ezra told him just how many times 
the word “ink” occurred in Holy Writ. 

Dr. Lavendar went away with his pow- 
er of attorney in his pocket. And when 
he sent it to John Gordon to sign, he 
seemed to take it for granted that he and 
Mr. Gordon were equally interested in the 
development and well-being of Mary’s hus- 
band. He said in his letter such things 
as, “You'll make a man of him yet; 
and, “ Your patience has given the best 
elements in him time to come out.” Dr. 
Lavendar had a perfectly unreasonable 
way of imputing good motives to people; 
the consequence was, he was not very 
much astonished when they displayed 
goodness. He was not astonished when 
some two months later another letter came 
from old Mr. Gordon, saying that on the 
whole he thought the note had better 
not run any longer. “I am going to 
forgive him his debt,” Mary’s father 
wrote in a feeble scrawl; “and I'll be 
obliged to you if you will go up to my 
house and get that note and send it to 
me. I’m pretty shaky on my pins and 
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I don’t want to run risks, so I wish you’d 
tear the signature out and burn it be- 
fore you mail the note. I'll send it along 
to Mr. Keen. I mean to write to him 
and teil him I think he is honest, any- 
way. The fact is, I half respect the 
poor fellow. It’s been a long winter, 
and I can’t say I’m much better. Willy 
King doesn’t know everything.—Be sure 
and destroy that signature.” 

Dr. Lavendar read this letter joyfully, 
but without surprise. “I’m glad he 
didn’t take my advice and let it go on 
any longer,” he said to himself; “I guess 
I'll risk the effect on Algy, now.” 

Then he wondered if there would be 
any danger of meeting Alex if he went 
up to the house right after dinner. “I 
can’t manage it this morning,” he said 
to himself. “I’ve got to go and see Mrs. 
Drayton. Well,—I wish the Lord would 
see fit to cure her ;—or something.” 

So he went plodding out into a still, 
gray February day, and called on Mrs. 
Drayton, and stopped at the post-office 
to hear the news, and then went home to 
his dinner. “Ye’re not going out 
again?” his Mary cried in shrill remon- 
strance, when she saw him muffle himself 
up for the drive out into the country; 
“it’s beginning to snow!” 

“Tam,” said Dr. Lavendar; “and see 
you have a good supper for me when I 
get back.” He got into his buggy, but- 
toning the apron up in front of him,— 
for it was a wet snow; he had on a shab- 
by old fur cap, which he pulled well down 
over his forehead — furrowed by other 
people’s sins and troubles; but his eyes 
peered from under it, as bright and happy 
as a squirrel’s. 

His little blind horse pulled slowly and 
comfortably up the hill, stopping to get 
his breath on a shaky bridge over a run. 
Tn the silence of the snow, Dr. Lavendar 
did not hear the stage coming down the 
hill until it was almost on the bridge; 
then he had to pull over to let it pass. 
As he did so, the single passenger inside 
rapped on the window, and then opened 
it and thrust his head out, calling to 
the driver to stop. 

“Dr. Lavendar! you have heard, I sup- 
pose? Very sad. A great shock. Of 
course I’m going on at once to bring the 
body back. It is difficult to get off at 
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Alex’s pale eyes were bulging from his 
red, excited face. 

“What news?” Dr. Lavendar said; 
“you don’t mean—Alex! John isn’t— 
your father isn’t—” 

“My father is dead,” Alex said, with 
ponderous solemnity; “it is a great grief, 
of course. But I trust I shall be proper- 
ly resigned. His age rendered such an 
event not altogether unexpected.” 

Dr. Lavendar could not speak; but as the 
stage-driver began to gather up his reins 
from the steaming backs of his horses, 
he said, brokenly: “ Wait;—wait. Tell 
me about it, Alex;—your father and I 
have been friends all our lives!” Alex 
told him, briefly: He had just had a de- 
spatch; his father had died that morn- 
ing; he had been less well for a fortnight. 
“T had a letter from him this morn- 
ing,” Alex said, “in which he referred to 
his health—” 

“ So had I—so had I.” 

“T cannot get back with the body for 
six days—three to go, three to come,” 
Alex said, “but I will be obliged if 
you will arrange for the obsequies 
next Thursday.” 

“Yes; yes. I will make any arrange- 
ments for you,” Dr. Lavendar said. He 
took out his big red silk pocket-handker- 
chief, and blew his nose with a trem- 
bling flourish. “ We were boys together; 
your father was the big boy, you know; I 
was the voungster. But we were great 
friends. Alex, I am afraid my own grief 
has made me forgetful of yours—but you 
have had a loss, my boy; a great loss.” 

“Very much so—very much so,” Alex 
agreed, with a proper sigh, and pulled 
up the window of the stage—then low- 
ered it abruptly:—* Oh, Dr. Lavendar 
are you going on as far up as my house ?” 

“As your house?” Dr. Lavendar re- 
peated. “QOh—oh yes; I didn’t under- 
stand. Yes, I am.” 

“Would it inconvenience you,” Alex 
said, “to stop there? I am going to ask 
Mr. Ezra Barkley to come up, at once, 
and put seals on various things—I am 
the sole executor, as well as the heir, of 
course; but I sha’n’t be able to attend 
to things for a week—and the forms 
of law must be observed. If you could 
be on hand when Barkley is there ;—not 
that I do not trust him.” 

Dr. Lavendar stared at him blankly; 





for an intelligent man, Alex was some- 
times a great fool. But he only nodded, 
gravely, and said he would stop at the 
house and wait for Mr. Ezra; Alex signed 
to the driver, and the stage went rolling 
noiselessly on into the storm. When, at 
the foot of the hill, Alex glanced back 
through the little oblong of bubbly glass 
in the leather curtain of the coach, he 
saw Dr. Lavendar’s buggy standing mo- 
tionless where he had passed it on the 
bridge; then the snow hid it. 

Under the bridge the creek ran swiftly 
between edges of ice that here and there 
had caught a dipping branch and held 
it prisoner, or had spread in agate curves 
—snow white, clear black, faint white 
again—around a stone in midstream. On 
the black current, silent, except for a 
murmurous rush of bubbles under the ice, 
the snowflakes fell, and melted instantly; 
myriads of them —hurrying, hurrying, 
hurrying; then, as they touched the wa- 
ter, gone. Dr. Lavendar, in the buggy, 
sat looking down at them: 

“In an instant—in the twinkling of 
an eye, we shall be changed.” ... 

“He was my oldest friend.” (“ Was”: 
with what an awful promptitude the mind 
adjusts itself to “he was!) Yet as he 
sat there, peering out over the top of the 
apron and making, heavily, those plans 
familiar to every clergyman, Dr. Lavendar 
did not really believe that the plans were 
for Johnny. The snow fell with noiseless 
steadiness; the top of the buggy was 
white; thimbles of down heaped them- 
selves on the hubs, tumbling off when the 
horse moved restlessly a step forward, or 
backed a little and stamped. Suddenly 
Goliath shook himself, for the snow was 
cold upon his shaggy back, and the har- 
ness clattered and the shafts rattled. 
Dr. Lavendar drew a long. breath. 
“@’on!” he said. And Goliath went on 
with evident relief. He knew the road 
well, and turned in at the Gordon gate- 
way as a matter of course. When he 
stopped at the front steps, the door opened 
and Rachel stood there, her eyes red. 

“Sam will take him round to the 
stable, sir,” she said, as Sam shambled 
out from the back of the house to stand 
at Goliath’s head. “Oh, my! sir; I sup- 
pose you’ve heard 2?” 

“ Yes, Rachel; I’ve heard,” the old man 
said, unbuttoning the apron and climb- 
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ing out. Rachel took his hand, and wept 
audibly. “I knew he’d never come back; 
he was marked for death! I’ve lived here 
eighteen years, and I always said it was 
a privilege to work for a gentleman 
like him.” 

“ Yes—yes,” he said, kindly. He was 
plainly agitated, and Rachel saw that he 
was trembling. 

“Course you feel it, sir, being about 
of an age,” she said, sympathetically. 
‘Dr. Lavendar, sir, won’t you have a 
glass of something?” With the hospi- 
tality of an old servant, she would have 
opened the little closet in the chimney- 
breast—but he checked her. 

“ Not yet; not now, Rachel. Leave me 
here a while by myself, my girl. I’ll come 
out to the kitchen and see you before I 
go. When Mr. Barkley comes, ask him to 
step into the library.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Rachel, obediently ; 
and went away snifiling and sighing. 

Dr. Lavendar stood looking about him 
at the emptiness of the room:—the 
winged chair, with the purple silk hand- 
kerchief hanging over the back; the ta- 
ble heaped with books; the fire drowsing 
in the grate; the old safe in the cor- 
ner by the window. Outside, the snow 
drove past, blotting the landscape. Ezra 
would probably arrive within a half- 
hour;—perhaps he had better get the 
note before he came? Then there need 
be no explanations. 

When Mr. Ezra came in he found the 
old minister sitting by the fire, quite 
calm again, and even cheerful. “ Yes,” 
he said, in answer to the lawyer’s very 
genteel expressions of sympathy— yes, 
I'll miss him. We were boys together. 
He used to call me Bantam. I hadn’t 
thought of it for years.” 

“ Nicknames,” said Mr. Ezra, “ were 
used as long ago as 300 B.c.” 

“Well—Tm not as ancient as 300 
B.c.,” said Dr. Lavendar, “but I called 
him Storkey; I ean’t imagine why, for 
he was only an inch and a half taller; 
he always said it was two inches, but it 
wasn’t! It was an inch and a half.” 

“We are here,” said Mr. Ezra, pulling 
off his gloves and coughing politely, “ for 
indeed a solemn and an affecting task. 
It is my duty, sir, to seal the effects of 
the deceased, so that they may be de- 
livered, intact, to the executor.” 
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Dr. Lavendar nodded. 

“Are you aware, sir,” proceeded Mr. 
Ezra, producing from his bag the para- 
phernalia of his office, “that such is the 
incredible celerity of bees (belonging 
to the Hymenoptera) that they can 
within twenty-four hours manufacture 
4000 cells in the comb? This interest- 
ing fact is suggested by the use of wax 
for sealing.” 

Dr. Lavendar watched him in a silence 
sc deep that he hardly heard the harm- 
less stream of statistics; but at last he 
was moved to say, with his kind old 
smile, “How can you know so many 
things, Ezra!” 

“Tn my profession,” Mr. Ezra explain- 
ed, “it is necessary to keep the mind up 
to the greatest agility; I therefore exer- 
cise it frequently in matters of memory.” 
He lit a candle, and held his wax sput- 
tering in the flame. “TI recall,” he said, 
“with painful interest, that at one of 
our recent meetings I had the honor of 
drawing the power of attorney for you, 
from the deceased.” 

“So you did,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“Did you ever reflect,” said Mr. Bark- 
ley, “that should that power be used 
after the death of the donor, to carry 
out a wish of said donor, expressed an 
hour, nay, a moment, before the instant 
of dissolution—such act would be an 
offence in the eye of the Law?” 

“T’ve always thought the Law ought 
to put on spectacles, Ezra,” said Dr. 
Lavendar; “it has mighty poor eyesight 
once in a while.” 

Mr. Barkley was shocked. “ The Law, 
Dr. Lavendar, is the deepest expression 
of the human sense of justice!” 

“But, Ezra,” Dr. Lavendar said, sud- 
denly attentive, “that is very interest- 
ing. I remember you referred to the 
lapsing of the power of attorney when 
you made out that paper for me; but I 
didn’t quite understand;—do you mean 
that carrying out, now, directions given 
before the death of my old friend here, 
would be against the law? Suppose he had 
asked me—last week, perhaps—to destroy 
—well, say that old account-book there 
on the table;—couldn’t I do it to-day?” 

“Dr. Lavendar, you do not, I fear, ap- 
prehend the majesty of the Law! Why,” 
said Mr. Ezra, standing up, very straight 
and solemn, “such a deed—” 
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“ But suppose I didn’t want—suppose 
Johnny didn’t want,—for reasons of his 
own, to have anybody, say even his 
executor, see that account-book; suppose 
it might be put to some bad purpose— 
used to injure some third person (of 
course that is an absurd supposition, 
but it will do for an illustration)—if 
he had asked me to destroy it last week, 
do you mean to say, Ezra, I couldn’t 
destroy it to-day ? just beeause he died 
this morning!” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Ezra—* such 
conduct on your part would be perilously 


“ 


near a criminal offence.” 

Dr. Lavendar whistled. “ Well, Ezra, 
T won't destroy “a” 

“T hope not, sir; I hope not, indeed,” 
cried Mr. Ezra. 

Dr. Lavendar laughed; he had the im- 
pulse to turn round and wink at Johnny, 
to take him into the joke. But it was 
only for an instant, and his face fell 
quickly into puzzled lines. 

“A moment’s reflection,” Mr. Ezra 
continued, “will convince you, Dr. Lav- 
endar, that the aforesaid account-book 
is now the property, not of the deceased, 
but of the estate. Its destruction would 
be the destruction of property belonging 
to the heirs. Furthermore, your belief 
that the hereinbefore-mentioned account- 
book might be put to an improper use, 
for the injury of a third person—such be- 
lief would no more justify you in de- 
stroying it, than would your belief-in its 
unfairness towards said third person jus- 
tify you in destroying a will.” 

Dr. Lavendar thrust out his lower lip, 
and stared at him, frowning. “ Yes,” he 
said, slowlyv—“ yes; I see. I did not quite 
understand. But I see.” 

Mr. Ezra, solemnly, began to pour 
forth a stream of statistics; he referred 
to the ease of Buckley vs. Grant; and 
even mentioned chapter and page of 
Purdon’s Digest where Dr. Lavendar 
eould find further enlightenment. Dr. 
Lavendar may have listened, but he made 
no comment; he sat staring, silently, at 
the old purple handkerchief on the top of 
John’s chair. 

When Mr. Ezra had finished his work 
and his statistics, the two men shook 
hands: then Dr. Lavendar said good-by 
to Rachel, and climbed into his buggy, 
buttoning the apron high up in front of 


him; the lawyer mounted his horse, and 
they plodded off into the snow, single 
file. But Dr. Lavendar’s eyes, under his 
old fur cap, had lost their squirrel-like 
brightness. So Algy’s note belonged 
to the estate? and the estate belonged to 
Alex; and Alex was the executor. And 
upon Alex Gordon his father’s inten- 
tions in regard to Algy’s note would 
make no more impression than the flakes 
of snow on running water! A vision of 
Alex’s mean and cruel mouth, his hard, 
light eyes, motionless as a snake’s in 
his purpling face—made Dr. Lavendar 
wince. The note, the poor, shabby, worn 
note, that stood for the best there was 
in Algy, that stood for perseverance 
and honesty and courage; the note, 
which had weighed so heavily that he had 
had to stand up in his pitiful best 
manhood to bear it; the note that John 
had meant to “ forgive,”—Alex would 
use to humiliate and torture and destroy! 
Under the pressure which he would bring 
to bear, that note would be poor Algy’s 
financial, and perhaps his moral, ruin. 
“And if I had not objected, John would 
have cancelled it!” Dr. Lavendar thought, 
frowning and blinking under his fur 
cap. He saw the smoking flax quenched, 
the bruised reed broken! he saw Algy 
turning venomously upon his enemy,— 
for he knew him well enough to know 
that he would fight like a rat at bay; 
he saw the new and hardly won integ- 
rity crumbling under the assault of 
Alex’s legal wickedness. Dr. Lavendar 
groaned to himself. Alex could, law- 
fully, murder Algernon Keen’s soul. 


When Mary saw the old minister come 
into the house she was much displeased. 
“There, now, look at him!” she scolded; 
“white as a sheet. What did I tell you? 
I'll bet ye he won’t eat them corn dodgers 
— and I never made ’em finer!” 

Tt must be admitted that Mary was 
right. Dr. Lavendar did not eat much 
supper. He went shuffling back to his 
study, Danny slinking at his heels; but 
for once he did not notice his little griz- 
zled friend. When he got into his flow- 
ered cashmere dressing - gown, and put 
on his slippers, and stirred his fire, he 
sat a long time with his pipe in his hand, 
forgetting to light it. When he did light 
it, it went out, unnoticed. Once Danny 
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tried to scramble into his chair, but re- 
ceiving no encouragement, curled up on 
the rug. The fire burned low, and smoul- 
dered into ashes; just one sullen red coal 
blinked in a corner of the grate; Dr. 
Lavendar watched this red spot, fixedly, 
for a long time. Indeed, it was well on 
towards twelve before he suddenly reach- 
ed over for the bellows and a couple of 
sticks; and bending down, stirred and 
blew until the sticks caught, and the cin- 
ders began to sparkle under the ashes. 
This disturbed Danny, who sat up, dis- 
pleased and yawning. But when at last 
the flames broke out, sputtering and snap- 
ping, and caught a piece of paper—a 
shabby, creased piece of paper, cover- 
ed with dates,—caught it, ran over it, 
curling it into brittle blackness, and 
then whirled it, a flimsy, crumbling 
ghost, up the chimney, Dr. Lavendar’s 
face shone with a light that was not 
only from the fire. 

“Ha, Danny!” he said, cheerfully. 
“T guess you are particeps criminis!” 


A DRUDGE. 
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Then he went over to his study table, 
and rooted about for a thin, shabby blue 
book, over which he pored for some 
time, stopping once or twice to make 
some calculations on the back of an en- 
velope, then turning to the book again. 
He covered the envelope with his small, 
neat figuring, and turned it over to begin 
on the other side—and started. “ John- 
ny’s letter!” he said. But when the eal- 
culations were made, the rest was easy 
enough: first, his echeck- book and _ his 
pen. (At the check he looked with some 
pride. “ Daniel,” he said, “look at that, 
sir! You never saw so much money 
in your life; and neither did I — over 
my own signature.”) Next, a letter to 
Alex Gordon: 


“ My pear ALEXANDER,—I owe your fa- 
ther’s estate to the amount of the enclosed 
check. No papers exist in regard to it, 
as the matter was between ourselves. I 
will ask you for a receipt. 


Yours truly, Epwarp Lavenpar.” 


A Drudge 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


WAITED long until the sky 
Should give me of its blue 


To weave and wear, and share, and weave 


The very stars into. 


The days they went, the years they went 


And left, my hands instead 


Another thing for wonderment,— 


The mending, and the bread. 


Ah me, and one must set a hand 


Yo burnish up the task; 

And hush, and hush the old demand 
A wakeful heart will ask. 

But with a star’s clear eye on me, 


Oh, I can hear it said:— 


“What souls there be, that only see 


The mending and the bread!” 

























Charles Lamb’s One Romance 


BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD 


HARLES LAMB, the bosom friend 
of all who read his works, whose 
life (and devotion to his afflict- 

ed sister Mary) can never be divorced 
from his books, nor his books from 
his life, is one of the pathetic figures in 
English literature. This brother and 
sister are more like some of the most 
delicate creations of Charles Dickens 
or Thackeray than real workaday peo- 
ple. They belong to London and Lon- 
don life—limited and central London, 
—and as they had a passion for moving 
from place to place which was more than 
Miltonic, and partly due, no doubt, to 
their mental affliction, they lend an inter- 
est to streets, places, and districts in Lon- 
don which is often sadly needed. 

They give a memory to Pentonville— 
the district of Grimaldi; they glorify 
the old madhouse in the High Street, 
Hoxton, which still stands as it stood 
in 1800, with the large brass plate on the 
door of the chief dwelling and entrance, 
inseribed with the single word “ Miles”; 
they sanctify the “Cat and Mutton 
Fields,” over which they walked, hand in 
hand, from Hackney to Hoxton, when 
they felt the mental curse was coming on 
them; they give a more than topograph- 
ical interest to the little humble cottage 
on the New River Bank at Colebrooke 
Row, Islington, where the street door 
opened into the parlor, without an in- 
tervening “hall” or passage, and where 
they were near Colley Cibber’s last 
dwelling - place before he died; they 
brightened up even the historic Temple, 
where they lived in Mitre Court; they 
relieved the gloom of the Patent Office 
and the lawyers’ dens in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane; they gave a 
tragic story to 7 Little Queen Street, 
Holborn, where poor Mary Lamb became 
an irresponsible matricide; and finally 
they found themselves in the congenial 
neighborhood of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, amongst their friends the 


“old actors,” including the Kembles, at 
No. 20 Great Russell Street. Charles 
Lamb and his sister occupied the first 
floor. There were no “flats” in 1817, 
and those who disliked the responsibility 
of a house had to be satisfied with “ up- 
per parts ” over shops. The next door 
was held to be the site of the famous 
“Coffee - Heuse” known as “ Wills’s,” 
and long known to us later people as the 
“ Boiled Beef Red House,” at the corner 
of Bow Street. 

I look upon Covent Garden Market as 
the right spot in all London for Charies 
Lamb to have lived in, and regret that 
he ever went to Enfield, or to Edmonton, 
where he died in 1834. I may insert a 
paragraph about his local surroundings 
at this time which has a little interest 
attached to it in connection with Thack- 
eray. Thackeray was the first editor 
of the Cornhill Magazine, and asked 
me to “write up” to certain wood- 
euts of Covent Garden Market by the 
well-known artist W. C. Bennett. The 
literary padding was wanted in a hurry 
—like newspaper work. I spent the night 
and morning in the early market, and de- 
livered the “copy” at midday. When 
Mr. John Timbs, F.S.A., compiled his 
History of Club and Club Life, he se- 
lected and published part of my article 
(which was not signed) from the Corn- 
hill Magazine, in this form: 

“Mr. Thackeray was a hearty lover of 
London, and has left us many evidences 
of his sincerity. He greatly favored 
Covent Garden, of which he has painted 
this clever picture, sketched from ‘the 
Garden,’ where are annually paid for 
fruits and vegetables some three mill- 
ions sterling.” 

Then comes the quotation: 

“The two great national theatres on 
one side, a churchyard full of mouldy 
but undying celebrities on the other; a 
fringe of houses studded in every part 
with anecdote and history; an arcade, 
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often more gloomy and deserted than a 
cathedral aisle; a rich cluster of brown 
old taverns—one of them filled with the 
counterfeit presentments of many actors 
long since silent, who scowl or smile 
once more from the canvas upon the 
grandsons of their dead admirers; a 
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CHARLES LAMB’S PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE 


Facsimile of a portion of the letter now in the collection of John Hollingshead, Esq., London 


something in the air which breathes of 
old books, old pictures, old painters, and 
old authors; a place, beyond all other 
places, one would choose in which to hear 
the chimes at midnight; a ‘ Crystal Pal- 
ace ’—the representative of the present— 


which peeps in timidly from a corner — 
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upon many things of the past; a withered 
bank, that has been sucked dry by a 
felonious clerk; a squat building with a 
hundred columns and _ chapel - looking 
fronts, which always stands knee-deep in 
baskets, flowers, and scattered vegetables; 
a common centre into which Nature show- 
ers her choicest gifts, and where the kind- 
ly fruits of the earth often nearly choke 
the narrow thoroughfares; a population 
that never seems to sleep, and does all 
in its power to prevent others sleeping; a 
place where the very latest suppers and 
the earliest breakfasts jostle each other 
on the footways; surely a real old-world 
Areadia for Charles Lamb and hi- sister.” 

Here they could stand at their win- 
dow and see their beloved Drury Lane 
Theatre, then without its ultra-simple 
facade, and could send over to their dear 
friend, Miss Frances Maria Kelly, the 
versatile and sympathetic actress and 
singer, who lived in the “ upper part” of 
No. 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
to borrow her Drury Lane “ bones” for 
admission—every leading actor and ac- 
tress having one or more of these privi- 
leged tickets. 

Charles Lamb, according to the testi- 
mony of the many distinguished men 
and women who knew and loved him, had 
the most beautiful and sympathetic na- 
ture, the highest sense of honor, and the 
greatest determination to obey the dic- 
tates of duty—his chief duty, self-im- 
posed, being to devote his life and means 
to the care and protection of his afflicted 
sister. Having the instincts of human 
nature, it is no discredit to him that ocea- 
sionally he was conscious of the tie, if 
only for a moment, but he shook off the 
feeling in the spirit of an inspired mar- 
tyr. His sister’s intermittent attacks of 
dementia were never wanted to recall him 
to his task. He was not insensible to 
female attractions of a quiet kind. With 
all his love for the old drama and the art 
of acting, he was not attracted by the la- 
dies of the stage with whom, through the 
Kembles, he was occasionally brought in 
contact, until he met with Miss Fanny 
Kelly, who was probably introduced to 
him by the Kenneys—the dramatist and 
his family. Before he met Miss Kelly, 
his female friends may have been, like 
the well-favored Quakeress at Penton- 
ville, agreeable, but not over-intelligent 


—at least, not gifted with his particular 
order of intelligence. Miss Kelly was a 
ladylike and a fairly good-looking young 
woman, but she was not what the world 
or the stage calls a beauty. She had 
character, honesty, talent, a real and cul- 
tivated love of her art, and, amongst the 
whole Kemble company at Drury Lane, 
she was the only woman, Lord Byron 
said, worth talking to. She overcame his 
shyness regarding his lameness, and made 
him walk across the historic Greenroom 
of Drury Lane for the first time. 

With a woman like this, sympathetic 
and ready to learn—even eager to learn, 
—who could understand and appreciate 
his unpedantie learning and rare humor, 
the friend and companion of his afflicted 
sister, it is not astonishing that Charles 
Lamb dreamt of a household in which 
the three could live together, joined by 
a link of congenial literary taste, and 
in which, when the dreaded time came 
for him to take his sister’s hand and 
walk weeping to the asylum, he might 
come home to his modest lodging and 
find a cherished companion. Although 
this pleasant dream was never to be real- 
ized, he made Miss Kelly a written offer 
of marriage. It was the first and only 
letter of the kind he ever wrote, and is 
a model of gentle dignity and right feel- 
ing. It fully proves that all the friendly 
estimates of his character were based 
upon sound observation and knowledge: 


: 20 July 1819 
Dear Miss KEtty, 


We had the pleasure, pain I might better 
call it, of seeing you last night in the new 
Play. It was a most consummate piece of 
Acting, but what a task for you to undergo! 
at a time when your heart is sore from real 
sorrow! it has given rise to a train of think- 
ing, which I cannot suppress. 

Would to God you were released from 
this way of life; that you could bring your 
mind to consent to take your lot with us, 
and throw off for ever the whole burden 
of your Profession. I neither expect or 
wish you to take notice of this which I 
am writing, in your present qver occupied 
& hurried state-—But to think of it at your 
leisure. 1 have quite income enough, if 
that were all, to justify for me making 
such a proposal, with what I may call even 
a handsome provision for my _ survivor. 
What you possess of your own would nat- 
urally be appropriated to those, for whose 
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sakes chiefly you have made so many hard 
sacrifices. I am not so foolish as not to 
know that I am a most unworthy match for 
such a one as you, but you have for years 
been a principal object in my mind. In many 
a sweet assumed character I have learned 
to love you, but simply as F. M. Kelly I 
love you better than them all. Can you quit 
these shadows of existence, & come & be 
a reality to us? can you leave off harassing 
yourself to please a thankless multitude, 
who know nothing of you, & begin at last 
to live to yourself & your friends? 

As plainly & frankly as I have seen you 
give or refuse assent in some feigned scene, 
so frankly do me the justice to answer me. 
It is impossible I should feel injured or 
aggrieved by your telling me at once, that 
the proposal does not suit you. It is im- 
possible that I should ever think of molest- 
ing you with idle importunity and _ perse- 
cution after your mind once firmly spoken— 
but happier, far happier, could I have leave 
to hope a time might come, when our friends 
might be your friends; our interests yours; 
our book-knowledge, if in that inconsidera- 
ble particular we have any little advantage, 
might impart something to you, which you 
would every day have it in your power ten 
thousand fold to repay by the added cheer- 
fulness and joy which you could not fail to 
bring as a dowry into whatever family 
should have the honor and happiness of re- 
ceiving you, the most welcome accession that 
could be made to it. 

In haste, but with entire respect & deepest 
affection, I subscribe myself 

C. LAMB 


HENRIETTA STREET July 20th 1819 
An early & deeply rooted attachment has 
fixed my heart on one from whom no worldly 
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prospect can well induce me to withdraw it 
but while I thus frankly & decidedly de 
cline your proposal, believe me, I am not 
insensible to the high honour which the 
preference of such a mind as yours confers 
upon me—let me, however, hope that all 
thought upon this subject will end with 
this letter, & that you will henceforth 
encourage no other sentiment towards me 
than esteem in my private character and 
a continuance of that approbation of my 
humble talents which you have already ex 
pressed so much & so often to my advan 
tage and gratification 

Believe me I feel proud to acknowledge 
myself 

Your obliged friend 
F. M. KEtty. 
To C. Lams Esq. 
July 20th 1819 
Dear Miss KELLy, 

Your injunctions shall be obeyed to a 
tittle. I feel myself in a lackadaisacal no 
how-ish kind of a humour. I believe it is 
the rain, or something. I had thought to 
have written seriously, but I fancy I suc- 
ceed best in epistles of mere fun; puns & 
that nonsense. You will be good friends 
with us, will you not? let what has past 
‘break no bones ” between us. You will not 
refuse us them next time we send for them? 

Yours very truly, 
CL. 

Do you observe the delicacy of not sign- 
ing my full name? N. B. Do not paste that 
last letter of mine into your Book. 


I consider myself fortunate in being 
able to publish this letter in facsimile 
for the first time, and the subsequent 
brief correspondence on the same subject. 


Madonna 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


E gazed, the little vagrant lad, 
On the Madonna’s gentle face; 
And all his wistful visage sad 
Renewed its infant grace: 
He gazed, reluctant to depart, 
Then kissed her, softly, as he stood,— 
Ah, wondrous Art! his lonely heart 


But yearned to motherhood! 














The Rose 


BY MAY 


I 
ss ND it’s strange to think,” said the 
girl, looking across the fields to 
the blue line of hills in the dis- 
tance, “that well as we know each other, 
your mother doesn’t know me at all. 
When she does—” 

St. John Venning, lying full length on 
the short April grass at her feet, put out 
his hand and touched hers adoringly. 

“ When she does—!” he repeated, with 
triumphant assurance. 

“ Oh, she’ll never love me,” she protest- 
ed, sadly. “I know I’m not the sort of 
girl she would want you to marry.” 

“What makes you say such a thing, 
Molly?” — half angrily. “When she 
knows you, she'll adore you.” 

“No, she won’t,” Molly Grange said, 
shaking her head. “ Mothers never do.” 

The generality passed Venning by, but 
he looked at her anxiously. 

“You told me you had a letter from 
her this morning. Dearest, did she—” 

“No, no!” Molly answered his unfin- 
ished question. “It’s just an idea of 
mine—a cobweb I’m responsible for.” 

Venning gave a sigh of relief. He had 
just a little dreaded what his mother 
would feel. They had been unusually 
near to each other in a community of 
affection and temperament that had suf- 
fered no diminution, even in the difficult 
years that join youth to early manhood; 
and it was not easy for him to passively 
imagine any breach in the future. But 
Molly!—she must love Molly, or— All 
his love for Molly, all his youth,—which, 
though her senior by two years, was, as 
the youth of a man often is, more youth- 
ful than hers.—was in his voice. 

“Tf she didn’t love you,” he said, with 
a laugh that scorned the profanity of the 
idea, “she wouldn’t seem the same mo- 
ther I’ve always cared for so.” 

He said “ cared.” Love seemed a word 
whose infinite meaning narrowed to one 
objective point—Molly. 


of Spring 
HARRIS 


“Tell me of her, St. John.” 

“What must I tell?” he asked, lazily, 
his eyes on her face. “ It seems I can’t 
tell you anything except—I love you!” 

Her eyes fell shyly. 

“She writes so beautifully—her books, 
I mean. She must be very beautiful 
herself.” 

“She is. Isn’t it wonderful? I shall 
have the most beautiful woman in the 
world for my wife, and the next most 
beautiful is my mother.” 

“Don’t put me first,” Molly said, with 
a sudden touch of pain in her voice. 
“ She has been that so long! I feel as 
if I were taking you away from her.” 

“But you are not! Instead, I am go- 
ing to give her you!” 

“ She’s tall like you?’ 

“Yes, she’s tall too, but I’m not like 
her. I suppose I’m like my father. He 
died when I was a child.” 

“ And all these years she’s been alone— 
with you.” 

“Yes, always with me—until my col- 
lege days. She took me everywhere with 
her—made me into a sort of comrade, 
you know. We lived in Europe three 
years; she wrote one of her books there 
in Florence. I rather hated Florence. 
Then we lived in England; the mother 
had friends and relatives there. I had 
a tutor. I liked it better there, but I 
suppose I’m American, after all,” laugh- 
ing. “So we came back, and I went into 
college. Then ”—with playful emphasis 
—“one vacation I came to Madderley to 
visit Willy Laurence, and I met you! 
And the next year I came back again, 
and I—but that is now!” 

He was going away for a few days to 
Florida to meet his mother, who was to 
join some friends in St. Augustine for a 
yachting trip, and in anticipation of this 
separation they had been for a walk, 
drawing out to the fullest the bitter 
sweetness of parting—even for a little 
while. The girl’s lap was filled with 
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flowers they had gathered — delicate, 
short-lived wild things of a fragrance 
fainter and more subtile than the glory 
of gardens. From the slope of the hill- 
side where they sat the village spread be- 
fore them, with the gleam of the sunset 
on the little river flowing swiftly under 
its bridge. The small red brick church 
and the tiny rectory were very near, and 
Molly could see her grandfather in his 
surplice going across the bit of grass. 

“Prayers are over, and I’ve missed 
again! Poor grandfather! I ought to 
have been there—so few come.” 

“When I come back we will go— 
every time.” 

She nodded, and gathering her flowers 
into a loose bunch, rose and stood look- 
ing down at him. 

“We must go now. Do you hear that 
tinkle-tinkle? Isn’t it sweet? It’s the 
cows coming home. When I was a little 
thing I used to love to come up here and 
watch them come over the bridge, and 
listen to the bells. There! Aren't they 
pretty! That one is ours—with the 
speckled face. I love cows! I should like 
to eall them—‘ Cusha, cusha, calling, when 
the dews were falling,—you remember ?— 
like ‘my sonne’s wife Elizabeth.’ Do you 
know Elizabeth is one of my names too? 
Aren’t the bells like chimes—sweet and 
far away? It’s all so beautiful and peace- 
ful!—the sunset, and the spring, and the 
flowers—” She smiled as she paused. 

He sprang up and put his arms about 
her with passionate tenderness. 

“And you! You are the spirit of it 
all to me!—the spirit of the spring 
itself !” 

She let her head rest for a moment 
against his shoulder. 

“We're both so young,” she said. 
“ Grandfather says I’m just a child. Will 
you always be satisfied with me?” 

“ Satisfied!’ He held her closer to 
his heart. 

IT 

After supper came the evening game 
of chess with her grandfather in the low- 
ceilinged sitting-room of the rectory, 
where the lamplight touched Molly’s bent 
head with gleams of bronze, and the 
rector’s fine profile made a medallion 
against the shadows. She thought of 
Venning as she moved her pawns, and the 
delicate perfume of the wild-plum blooms 
Vor. CVII.—No. 640 —66 
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she had gathered that afternoon drifted 
to her a fragrance that was nostalgie of 
some depth of joy, of pain, of sweetness; 
a blending and a memory, a refrain and 
a desire. When she kissed her grand- 
father good-night, he held her hand a 
moment. “ Little girl,” he said, “I have 
been thinking much of you—and Ven- 
ning. I know I have brought you up 
differently from most girls—just myself 
and my books for your companions. And 
you know so little of outside things. I’m 
afraid ve been wrong. Do you think 
you will be happy with Venning?” 

“ Grandfather, do you think so?” 

His fine old face softened to a great 
gentleness, and when he spoke his voice 
was tenderly whimsical. 

“Molly, we neither of us can tell 
about the future—until it’s too late 
to prophesy.” 

He went back to his books, where the 
moths fluttered about the lamp, and sat 
a long time, with absent eyes fixed upon 
a page. His eure of souls had been a 
quiet holding, and his years with his con- 
gregation had drawn him into a sym- 
pathy and cohesion that, if it had been 
without intensity of obligation on his 
part, had yet managed to abundantly 
satisfy the affection he, in spite of 
abstractions, inspired. He had lived his 
life with the impersonal freedom of a 
scholar; a serene white-haired student of 
the learning and the power of the 
thoughts of other men. His own 
thoughts mellowed in this sunshine like 
late autumn fruit, bereft of acid or bitter- 
ness. It had been a lonely life in a way, 
for he had lost his wife early and never 
married again. Molly’s father was his 
only child, and he and his wife died of 
the fever in New Orleans when Molly 
was a baby. Then Molly came to live 
with her grandfather and to share—pro- 
tectively, even at that early age—his un- 
eventful life. She had been a very charm- 
ing child, and her girlhood had accented 
the charm. Now she was a woman, and 
she had asked him the question that is 
ever unanswered. ... In youth there is 
the gleam, the pursuit; the veiled face 
of the figure whose garment’s hem one 
seems about to touch. The glimpse, the 
vivid pursuit—they were enough to the 
eager spirit of youth. And later!—one 
forgot. He sighed as his thoughts drifted. 
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Molly went up the steep little stair 
slowly, carrying a lamp that threw her 
shadow grotesquely. 

Iler slight figure bent a little at waist 
and shoulders, and there was a pathetic 
lack of poise about her head. 

When she put down the lamp her first 
movement was to the table where the 
letter from Venning’s mother was lying. 

She opened it and read again, slowly, 
the few firmly written lines: 


“My pear Miss Granceg—My son has 
written me much of you—that he wishes 
you to be his wife. How strange it is! 
It seems only yesterday he was a_ baby 
with curly hair, a boy with loving eyes 
and now he is a man and is choosing his 
wife! T want to see you and talk to you. 
It may be that I am presupposing too 
much—perhaps your decision is not final. 
I have changed my route and will pass 
through Madderley two days after you re- 
ceive this. There will be two hours be- 
iween trains, and T will call to see you. 

Faithfully yours, 
HeLen VENNING. 

“PP. S.—I have not written my change 
of plan to my son.” 


Molly read the letter twice. “Jt may 
be that Lam presupposing too much—per- 
haps your decision is not final.’ In the 
words there seemed to lurk a meaning 
perhaps a menace. 

She put the letter down and went to 
the window. The stars were thick over- 
head as she pushed back the heavy wood- 
en shutter and leaned out. Her grand- 
father’s lamp from the room below made 
a brilliant square of light in the soft 
obseurity. Other people’s lights twinkled 
here and there in Madderley, but they 
seemed far away. Even the tower of the 
little church next door, lifting its eternal 
symbolism to the quiet sky, seemed _ re- 
mote with an isolation borrowed from 
the night. The girl pressed her face 
against the shutter, while the odors of 
spring floated up from the garden below. 

“St. John! St. John!” she said to her- 
self. and her voice had a depth as if she 
were praying. 

Il 

Mrs. Venning was shown into the 
rectory sitting-room a few minutes past 
eleven the next morning. Her mind, she 


found, was confused from its usual clear 
detiniteness by the ebb and flow of hastily 
gathered impressions that had stranded 
her, as it were, upon doubly alien shores. 
She had walked the short distance from the 
station with eyes informingly conscious 
of the uneared-for sidewalks, the lazy 
atmosphere, the provincialisms, surface 
ly apparent, of the little Southern vil 
lage. It had been all she had expected 
perhaps a little worse; though the slum 
berous quiet after strenuous bustle was 
not unattractive in itself. The charm 
ot the seenie effect of the little river 
foaming over big gray rocks beneath the 
arches of the wooden bridge had pleased 
her with its quaint Old World note. The 
hills had seemed to rim Madderley, jewel- 
like, in their soft blue setting, and Mrs. 
Venning had owned the glamour which 
she must nevertheless depreeate. She 
did not wish to be pleased, and her prej- 
udices and half-formed hopes to avert 
what loomed tragically before her as the 
elosure of her happiness in her son were 
in no way lessened. 

In the rectory yard the first spring pro- 
fusion of roses lent a note of luxuriance 
and vivid color that impersonally she ap- 
preciated, though to her nervous percep- 
tion the weleome they so abundantly 
showered had a touch of triumph. There 
was, however, no atmosphere of triumph 
in the little sitting-room. Indeed, the 
quiet interior where Molly’s wild flowers 
lightened the dusk of the old furniture 
had an air of aloofness that, if it was 
untriumphant to the visitor it received, 
was also unwelcoming. But for all its 
simplicity, its almost bareness, the room 
had atmosphere, which Mrs. Venning 
acutely recognized. Her graceful, ornate 
figure was the supreme contrast, and she 
felt with sensitive fastidiousness that she 
was the jarring note. She was as much 
out of touch and place here, she reasoned 
in the satisfaction of her strong percep- 
tions, as the girl her son had chosen 
would be in the environment of her own 
so different world. 

She had come on imptlse, but with a 
definite purpose, and, she felt, not an 
unworthy or unkindly one. Her son 
must be saved, if possible; but in doing 
that, she believed, she would also be 
saving the girl—this untaught fledg- 
ling girl of a little out-of-the-way coun- 
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try village—from the sure unhappiness 
that would come when St. John’s boyish 
passion was exhausted and there were no 
reserves of charm and tact to kindle 
it afresh. 

But she felt just a little of the courage 
of her convictions and resolves abate in 
the absence of the elements of distaste- 
fulness she had so abundantly pretigured 
in the surroundings of the girl she had 
The old furniture had its 


come to see, 


dignity, its courteous reserve, and the 
books lent a secure essence of culture, 
which the flowers poetized. Were the 


books hers? Mrs. Venning wondered, as 
her quick eyes scanned the well-known 
names: here the essays of Arnold and 
Spencer; there volumes of German mys- 
ticism, of French materialism. Many of 
the books were richly bound—there were 
numbered copies of famous editions, and 
a little black-letter, leather-bound volume 
of Montaigne. On a table she saw her 
own last book—a familiar green binding 
lettered in white—The Rose of Spring. 
It lay, oddly, in touch with a volume of 
Sir Thomas Browne, which Molly’s 
grandfather had left at “Urn- 
Burial,” the night before. The unworn 
freshness of her volume keved in its 
contrast subtly with her own variance. 
As she bent over the books, Molly came in. 

Mrs. Venning turned at the opening 
of the door, with a swift marshalling of 
her forces. All her son’s letters were in 
her mind—enthusiasms of phrase that had 
prepared her for much beauty of a pal- 


Also she had 


open 


pable and provincial type. 
imagined height. 

A slight, small girl with thick, dark 
hair and gray eyes came forward quietly 
and put out her hand. “TI am afraid you 
must be verv tired,” she said, and her 
voice, if formal, was very sweet. 

“You are Miss Grange?” Mrs. Ven- 
ning asked as she shook hands. “ Molly 
Grange?” Ter tone was perplexed sur- 
prise. It was incomprehensible to her 
that this childlike appearance should be- 
long to the girl her son loved. A sister, 
she imagined. 

“Yes, IT am Mary Elizabeth Grange.” 
Molly gave her full name a faint em- 
phasis, and Mrs. Venning gathered deli- 
eately that to only a few was she “ Molly.” 
“WVon't vou sit down?” Molly added, 


and put forward the most comfortable 
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chair. The little negro servant who had 
the door brought in lemonade, 
deliciously cool, in 
fashioned and beautiful in- pattern. 

Mrs. Venning felt in the moment’s 
pause that she had lost the sense of well- 
being self-poss« ssion so perfectly affords, 


opened 


fragile glasses old- 


and which was usually most graciously and 
gracefully hers, and it was with an effort 
that she spoke easily of her journey South 


and her impressions of Madderley. Mol- 
ly’s girlish dignity and reserve were quite 
palpable to her—a delicate frost over- 


lving the charm of her youth. She really 
preferred it—again impersonally—to the 
crude effervescence of the desire to please 
she had imagined., St. John, definite and 
portentous, was not mentioned as the talk 
with eddying sweep circled him, as it 
were, on an island which only dexterous 
battling through the surf could 
It became momentarily more difficult for 
her to introduce what she wished to say 
—what she knew Molly knew her letter 
had implied. It was strange to think, 
and she could not quite decide, that the 
small, pale girl was holding her with 


reach. 


intention at arm’s-length, gently but 
completely baffling her efforts. The 


elision of personalities reached the limit 
of a pause, and Mrs. Venning unshipped 


her oars with a resolve she felt the 
difficulty of keeping steady. 
“T made this appointment, Miss 


Grange, so I would have the opportunity 
for a little with you. 
Doesn’t it seem strange to you that we 
should be completely unknown to each 
other and yet both stand in such close 
relation to my son?” 

She almost repeated Molly’s words to 
St. John the day before, but her manner, 
though surfacely gracious, had a reserve 


Molly did not 


conversation 


of jealous possessiveness. 
appear to notice it. 

“T have often wished to know you,” 
she said, simply, and after a moment’s 
hesitation added: “I think I do know 
you in a way—through your books. I 
have just read The Rose of Spring. It is 
very beautiful.” 

“ Thank you,” Mrs. Venning, with some 
tonelessness of manner, answered. It was 
the first touch of the banality she had 
expected. 

3ut ’—the girl’s voice had added ef- 
fort—“I think you were wrong to make 
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it so sad. Don't vou think there is a 

sorrow that is personal—is bitter, perhaps 
but is one’s own; and another that is 


that needn't be?” 
“ Perhaps,” Mrs. Venning agreed, tenta 


borrowed 


tively. She gathered obliquely — that 
Molly had pointed a meaning not fully 
exposed, and she allowed her to make 


the next move passively. 

‘It was so beautifully told—it seemed 
a touch of nervousness shook 
“But I think 
the try to 
fe over again in her daughter’s 


real to me ae 
the girl’s voice. 
shouldn’t 
live her | 


you 


have mad mother 


to try to arrange it as she eould have 
wished her own to have been.” 
“Do you think she hadn’t any rights ?” 
Mrs. Venning incisively questioned. 
“Oh, every right—as a mother!” Molly 
said, eagerly. “ But her daughter’s life 
belonged to her daughter! 
of youth—it was her daughter’s!” 
“Ah!” Mrs. Venning, with a peculiar 
vibration of her voice, interpolated. 
“You might,” Molly hastened on, her 
hands closely clasped and her eyes on the 


It wasn’t her 


rose 


floor, “have made it so much less sad to 
her—and tragic. Her daughter was just 
a sweetbrier; she wanted her to 
the bloom of the hothouse rose she had 
that had withered and been 

be, couldn't 
she hands on 


repeat 


hee n herself. 
lost. It couldn't she 
understand, and her 
the thorny sweetbrier, and there was es- 


and 
tore 
trangement and loss—again.” 
“Ts that the 
that she should her daughter 
Mrs. Venning’s pause was trenchant. 


way it seems to you 


regard 


“ As some one with rights to happiness 
as great as hers had been.” 
The 


enough, but the soft voice had a pathetic 


words themselves were firm 


quiver. A faint, exquisite color had come 
into her cheeks, and with the touch of 
appeal in her deep eyes Mrs. Venning 


suddenly saw that Molly was beautiful. 
To her mind’s eye also came St. John’s 
face. What had meant to 
coiled uselessly, and the tragedy of the 
unfought battle and the vietory that was 


she say re- 


not hers throbbed her heart painfully. 
She recognized she was the alien, and 
that the bridge must be built swiftly if 


she would ever stand beside them—those 


two unified with youth and love. 
She looked back into the bitter shadows 
of her life with the panoramic vision 
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saw herself in her 
widowhood 
that was a tragedy in that it was a release 
who had 
the treasure jealously hoarded, selfishly 
cuarded 


of a drowning person 


disillusioned wifehood, her 


from one; saw her son, been 


and now the right to spend was 
What she had amassed 
belonged to some one else. All their lift 
together, the his affection, 
the strength of her devotion, all she had 
hoped he would be, the heights he would 


no longer hers! 


sweetness of 


reach And he had been her own 
her only one! 

She thought of the things she had 
meant to say to this girl—the argument 
she had meant to make. St. John’s 
vouth, his temperament, his inherent 


the different  environ- 
two had had. She had meant 
to warn her from the depths of her own 
life. 
There had been only a few 


fastidiousness 
ment the 
experience—her own knowledge of 
But 
indirect words, but the consciousness of 
their unspoken import, of the strength 


now 


and power—that was at once insolent 
and piteous—of youth held her impotent 
at the barrier. In the wreckage of her 


thoughts drifted a line of verse, and it 
reiterated itself with no tunefulness of 
measure—“ And no hand ean gather up 
ihe fallen, withered petals of the 
of youth.” 

She seemed, strangely, no longer her- 


rose 


self. The unfamiliar room, and the gir] 
—the girl who had apprehended and 


saved her from making the appeal that 
would only forever alienate. She recog- 
nized her own intuitive appreciation of 
the unusual in St. John’s choice; saw his 
inherent 
finer element she had passionately desired 
and never found. In his attainment, and 
its completeness, she had a sudden sense 


unerring and reach toward the 


of the permitted finish of her own in- 
She turned to Molly, the 
hard lines of her beautiful face wonder- 
fully softened, and put out her hand. 

“ After all,”—she began, but her voice 
caught in a sob. 


completenc Ss. 


Molly ran to her, and kneeling down 
beside her, took both her hands in hers. 
“Tf vou could love me—just a little,” 
she whispered. 

Mrs. Venning put her hand on the soft 
dark hair. “ Forgive me,” she said, gen- 
tly, and Molly’s kiss buried all that had 
been unspoken between them forever. 























A Paris School Colony 


BY STODDARD DEWEY 


Illustrated by M. 


HEN May days are warm in 
\W Paris, a spring fever seizes on 

the primary-school children of 
the Eleventh Ward. In each school the 
director passes among the boys and the 
directress among the girls, taking names 
and looking earefully at faces. The 
question is, which of the 3000 children 
between ten and thirteen years of age 
shall make part of the 1000 who, in 
batches of 200, are to be sent to the 
country, far away toward the Vosges 
mountains, for three weeks’ stays, from 
June to September? Younger than ten 
the children could not get on without 
their mothers; at thirteen most of them 
have already left the primary school. 

Many more children than can be re- 
ceived are noted by the directors, and 
the names are handed over to a com- 
mittee of school medical inspectors and 
ward delegates, to whom the principal 
of each school is joined. These make 
the final choice. Children are to be taken 
who show signs of suffering from the 
confined life in these populous quarters 
of the great city, and whose parents are 
unable to send them to the country. 
As to the first requirement, the doctors 
certify to the need of country air— it is 
universal. As to the second, the ward 
authorities make a discreet investigation, 
to prevent families that are really able 
to provide for their children’s outings 
from taking advantage of the city’s free 
“assistance ” (in republican Paris the 
word “ charity ” is tabooed). 

Neither the class record of the chil- 
dren nor even the conduct, good, bad, 
or indifferent, is taken into account. 
And—oh, irony of Paris school-child 
fate!—it is not the best scholars that are 
to have the first chance. It is the dull, 
the backward, and the ailing that are 
to profit by the first migrations in late 
spring and early summer; the bright and 
forward must wait until they have won 
their school prizes in late July. 
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When the lists are complete, the School 
Fund officials see that each chosen child 
receives its ecard, which forms the be 
ginning ot the documents in its ease—a 
dossier such as is loved by French official 
dom. Besides the echild’s name and 
parents’ address, the ecard contains a 
quantity of scientific common sense. 
Four columns give the dates of departure 
and return, with spaces for marking at 
both dates the child’s weight, waist and 
chest measurements, and strength at the 
dynamometer. A blank space is left for 
observations to be made at the end of 
the vaeation, about personal neatness 
and behavior and health during the three 
weeks’ stay. The school colony ha: for 
its end and aim to edueate in health and 
good breeding. 

The father or legal guardian of the 
child must sign a declaration releasing 
the city authorities from all responsi- 
bility in case of accident. Tle receives 
in return a list of things with which the 
child colonist must be supplied—a change 
of linen for each week, wraps, a Sunday 
gown for the girls, a comb, soap, and a 
tooth-brush an object.” says the re- 
port, “the use of which is generally un 
known.” Tf the poverty of the parents 
is too great, the School Fund discreetly 
supplies all or a part of the outfit, just 
as it has eked out the child’s lunches 
and clothing during the school vear, 
without the child’s companions being 
the wiser. 

The great day approaches. Each child 
is served with an official notice to come 
to the Mairie—the publie building in 
which centres the entire civil life of the 
ward, from birth declarations to mar- 
riages, assistance from the city, and 
death. The child is identified, and _re- 
ceives a little black-stained wood valise, 
called its cantine, and a number. The 
outfit is packed and the eantine is taken 
back to the Mairie, whe re the officials are 
charged with organizing the train that 
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is to carry numbered children and can- 
tines together to the colony. 

There is time for five colonies from 
June to September. To keep the equal- 
ity of the sexes, three colonies of boys 
and two of girls are sent one year, and 
three of girls and two of boys the next. 
But the male sex recovers its preroga- 
tives in the choice of boys for the first 
and last colonies of each year, boys being 
thought better fitted to cope with the 
sharp weather that may come in early 
June and late September. The departure 
and return and the life at the colony, 
from rising to the sound of the bell to 
lying down to the same, vary little. 
Eight experienced masters and as many 
mistresses have charge of the batches 
of 200 children from the moment they 
are handed over by their parents at the 
railway station until they are weleomed 
back. This is a general principle of 
French school law—the teacher is re- 
sponsible for everything that happens to 
the child while under his charge, and 
these children will never be out of sight 
of watchful guardians by day nor yet 
by night. 

The children arrive, all unused _ to 
journeying, at the great Gare de l’Est. 
The boys clamber eagerly into the train, 
when it is their turn. “Some of the 
mothers and a good many of the little 
girls had tears in their eyes when the 
train started.” wrote observant little 
Albertine Lefebvre, in her best hand- 
writing, in the ecopy-book journal which 
the children are encouraged to keep of 
their days in the colony; “but I was 
very glad, for it is the second time T 
go.” Tt is the children whose health is 
in actual need of such a trip that are 
chosen a second time; this can be done, 
for the thousand who are provided for 
each year practically take in all the 
eligible poor children of the ward. 

The departure is made as solemn as 
possible, for the parents’ sake perhaps 
as much as for the children’s. The Maire 
of the ward and other municipal officers 
and the members of the School Fund 
are present; it is this volunteer School 
Fund, aided by subsidies from the mu- 
nicipality, which pays for these vacations 
of the poor. The vacation is passed in 


an old-time chateau reformed according 
to republican ideas; “chateau” is the 


appropriate word, for in French slang 
when money is supplied by the public 
funds—* it is the princess who pays.” 

The teachers call over the names and 
numbers, and arrange the children in 
groups of twenties, which are stowed 
away in order in the train. There is an 
eight hours’ journey before these usually 
alert children of Paris step forth, tired 
and abashed by excess of novelty, at the 
fashionable watering-place of Contrexé- 
ville. Here great Lorrain farm wagons, 
with canvas covers in case of rain, are 
waiting for the last stretch of three 
miles of country road. The children are 
full of curiosity, as they are driven, 
through the lengthening shadows of the 
late afternoon, along the village street 
leading to the chateau. 

“What struck me most,” says Victor 
Lambert in his copy-book, “was the look 
of the houses. We Parisians have the 
habit of seeing houses in a straight line, 
but at Mandres they are seattered here 
and there as if some clumsy hand had 
thrown them about by chance.” Le Ca- 
pon, another boy colonist, is more self- 
eentred: “My sadness was very strong,” 
he writes, “but it vanished when I saw 
the vast monuments of the colony!” 

In reality the Chateau de Mandres 
is a great, plain, old-fashioned house of 
stone, built on a high hill which stands 
out above the valley of the little river 
Vair. Near by there are stretches of 
fields green and gold with wheat, or green 
and purple with clover. Not far away 
begin the dark-green woods, and _ last 
of all, shutting in the horizon of the 
valley, is the faint blue line of the 
Vosges mountains. We are far from 
Paris with its crowded tenements 
and streets; there is air and_ there 
is history, and the school - children are 
spared neither. 

The chateau was built by the Marquis 
de Favineourt in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; at the end of the eighteenth, when 
the Revolution swept nobility away, the 
Marquis of the time found it convenient 
to “emigrate,” and his domain was de- 
clared national property. It was sold to 
the peasants, who cut down the trees of 
the park, divided the land, and turned 
the chateau into a barn. Yet another 
century and M. Duval-Pihet, a construct- 
ing engineer prominent in all school mat- 
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530 HARPER’S 
ters of the Eleventh Ward of Paris, with 
Dr. Graux of Contrexéville, bought the 
old building and a half-dozen f 
land around it, planted trees, repaired and 
built additions, and then made known to 
the School Fund that they were ready. 
In 1889 there 200 children to 
profit by this Mandres-sur- 
Vair; now there are 1000 each year, and 


acres oO 


were 
colony of 


the property has been handed over per- 


manently to the Eleventh Ward. The 
movement has become general in the 


Paris schools, and the municipality has 
come to the aid of the insufficient ward 
school funds. In 1891 the city raised 
its contribution for these school colonies 
to 200,000 and the school funds 
of the twenty wards gave 94,000 more; 
and 5536 children, under the care of 209 
had their summer outing. 
Mandres is the largest of these colonies; 
the total expense of journey back and 
forth and three weeks’ stay is 53 franes 
and 18 centimes for each child—a little 
over ten dollars, as exchange goes! 

The children not a little 


franes, 


teachers, 


are over- 
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whelmed with the systematic attention 
bestowed on them from the moment of 
their arrival. They from the 
Eleventh Ward, where premises are scant, 
where more than one family contents it- 
self with a room or two, and the floor 
has to supply insufficient bed-room. 


are 


“They took us first of all to the 
clothes-room, to put away our things. 
IIow well organized everything is!” 


writes Le Capon in his journal; “ every- 
thing is numbered, and I never saw such 
an application of the principle—A place 


for everything and everything in its 
place. I don’t know if I shall enjoy 


myself, but I do know that the air I 
breathe here is very different from that 
of my home in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. ... We are passed on to the 
refectory ” (the name itself, to those fa- 
miliar with French life, shows how these 
poor children of Paris are suddenly 
landed in full boarding-school); “ the 
food is very good, and there is a woman 
to wait on us at each table. Really, we 
find that we are well cared for!” These 
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copy-books may be written with a view 
to the masters’ eve, but the first im- 
pression of the child shows through. 
Albertine writes: “ As soon as we had 
rid ourselves of our wraps and baskets, 
we went to eat a good soup, which quite 
revived us!” 

A eardinal principle of the colony is 
four meals a day, with milk “at dis- 
cretion,” as a chief means of this puéri- 
culture. 

The children go up to bed in one or other 
of the five dormitories which have been 
disposed in the old chateau building— 
forty sleeping like one in each, with a 
teacher to set the example and keep or- 
der by mere presence. Each child has 
its own numbered bed, with a night-table 
at the head and a chair at the foot, 

“ Are you contented, young man?” one 
of the boys was asked by a curious visitor. 

“ Rather,” was the surprised answer: 
“just think, I have a bed all to myself!” 

The day after arrival a half-hour “ of 
grace” is given, and the children rise 
at seven instead of half past six or even 
six, as the daily rule prescribes. The 
wash-rooms are beside the dormitories, 
and the teachers explain the necessity 
and propriety of washing 4 grande eau— 
that is, with plenty of water. The boys 
don their trousers and doff their shirts 
for the operation, and are encouraged 
to splash themselves thoroughly. It is 
a first lesson, and they take to it with 
the greatest good-will. 

“The master recommends us to use 
these moments well, and to try to be al- 
ways clean with our bodies as well as 
with our clothes,” notes young Rachet; 
“he also urges us not to dawdle, but to 
do well and quick!” 

After the children have dressed, they 
go in bands to clean and black their 
shoes, and then—those of each dormitery 
keeping together in regimental order— 
they are marched down to the recreation 
court until all are ready. “Soon the 
master’s whistle stops the game, and we 
go in ranks, each in his own place and 
to the word of command—Right about 
face! Forward march!—into the refec- 
tory.” <A half-hour is given to this “ lit- 
tle breakfast ” (lunch being the French 
breakfast proper). T have looked 
through the three weeks’ menus and find 
that it consists invariably of milk soup, 
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regularly with vermicelli, and bread. It 
is a sacred function, not to be shortened, 
for feeding and fattening are prime ends 
of the colony’s education. Nowadays the 
organizers of these philanthropic enter- 
prises have ever before their minds the 
necessity of aiding in the struggle for 
life against tuberculosis, the enemy of 
civilized peoples. 

On this first day another important 
lesson immediately follows breakfast, and 
a careful repetition of it is made on all 
the succeeding days under the watchful 
direction of the teachers. This is bed- 
making, which in France is scientific. 
Good notes are given for the best-made 
beds, and there is a suitable set of prizes 
for them at the end of the vacation. 
On this first day, also, soap and comb and 
tooth-brush and minor linen are ranged 
in order in the carefully inspected night- 
tables. The valises are then placed in 
the order of their numbers in the trunk- 
room, to be opened again only for the 
due extraction of Sunday clothes. All 
is done with the order and method and 
minute regulation which are the glory of 
the French housekeeper and the despair 
of lawless foreigners. The result is 
happy in this gathering of children, the 
narrowness of whose home surroundings 
is often aggravated by slatternly habits. 

In the Eleventh Ward the story of one 
little girl of eleven has become classical; 
under other circumstances she might 
have been ranked as a little prig: as it 
is, she became the serious-minded apostle 
of the neat and tidy. On her return 
from the colony she set about the needed 
reformation of her home. She in turn 
taught prompt and proper bed-making, 
sweeping, and the rest to her parents 
and brothers and sisters when she came 
back to her cramped, untidy quarters in 
the city tenement-house. 

The remainder of the morning is given 
up to making the children acquainted 
with the park and the playgrounds which 
they have around the house, and under 
a covered court in case of rain. There 
are more good counsels mingled with in- 
structions from the teachers, who them- 
selves set the example of using the gym- 
nastie apparatus. Moreover, on this first 
day, letters must be written home. Each 
day, at some unoccupied hour, time is 
taken for writing out the happenings of 
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the day before. These aceounts are 
criticised kindly by the teachers, who 


give notes for them; the best-written win 
the proud distinction of being copied 
in ornamental cahiers, which are to be 
kept for future generations in the 
archives of the School Fund. It is there 
I have made my few selections from the 
colonial Each 
postal card, noting the degrees of heat 
and the 
visits, and the day’s excursions, is sent t 
Paris to be put up in the Mairie, where 
the families of the colonists come to read 


literature. day, also, a 


atmospheric pressure, doctor’s 


it with admiring eyes. 


Luncheon, the “great breakfast,” is 
served at eleven o’clock, in courses or 
acts, like the solemn and _ satisfactory 


ceremony which it is among all true 
Frenchmen. A specimen menu is: soft- 


boiled eggs; beef stew; mashed potatoes; 

cheese—four acts, without overlapping. 
Great attention is paid evidently to 

variety in the meals, as well as to con- 


ventional propriety in the serving. I 
have noted during the lunch-list for 


the entire time of one 
mutton and veal stews; roast 
veal and beefsteak (“bifteck” is a fair 
French spelling, but one little girl of 
the Eleventh Ward turns it into “ bif- 
fect ” in her copy-book); and on the last 
day there is a chicken. 


twenty-one days 
colony 


There are ome- 


lets and fried eggs; potatoes, boiled, 
mashed, fried, and with white sauce; 


white beans and flageolet beans; spinach; 
macaroni and salads on 
days and cheese on fourteen, with occa- 
sional cakes and biscuits and honey. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon there 
is always a generous bowl] of milk, with 
bread at discretion, for each child. 

The dinner is another solemn and 
satisfying performance, in four acts;—for 


noodles: nine 


example: sorrel soup (excellent for taste 
and health as made in France); leg of 
mutton; flageolet beans; honey. I find on 
other days various vegetable soups, leek, 
onion, bean, julienne, with tapioca and 
vermicelli; five days there was a pot au 
feu, where there is both eating and 
drinking in the mixture of the meat with 
the broth in which it has been stewing for 
hours along with turnips and carrots and 


nourishing cabbage. Asparagus and len- 


tils are added to the list of vegetables 
(the vegetable is always eaten as a sep- 
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arate course); there are various 
dressings-up of old friends—beef with 


sauce madeére and potato boulettes. 

On Thursdays and Sundays, and when 
the doctor comes on his frequent visits of 
health inspection for each child, coffee 
follows lunch, to complete the illusion 
of chateau life for the children of the 
Eleventh Ward. Other di- 
rector’s féte-day or occasion 
may warrant a distribution of bonbons 
and cakes. M. Duval-Pihet always dis- 
tinguished his appearance by a glass of 


Visits or a 


any other 


champagne for each delighted child. 
And so the vacation nourishment ac- 
companies its quantity with the little 


cares which give quality and savor to 
French cookery. 

This is the side of life at the colony 
which is naturally most appreciated by 
the children themselves, growing animals 
with healthy appetites which are not al- 
satisfied in the 
stances of their city life. 


narrow cirecum- 
“Tf you could 


ways 


only see how fat I’m getting!” writes 
one.—* Don’t worry about me,” says an- 


other; “I eat well and don’t bother my- 
self about anything.” 

“TIlow old are you, my boy?” asked 
M. Cornély, who visited the colony for 
the Figaro newspaper. 

“ Kleven, sir.” 

Have you any brothers and sisters 2” 
Five, sir.” 
Are you contented here ?” 

“T should think so. We’re treated like 
prineces—why, we’ve only to lift our hands 
and we get bread to eat.” 

This is the verdict of the child, who, 
whatever he may be in the ideal, is in 
practice a stomach served by his other 
organs. It is no shallow philosophy that 
places the child’s principle at the base of 
all efforts to educate and improve. 

The days now go on with the cheer- 
ful well - kept French 
boarding-school, without lessons or class- 
es, but where all is eating and sleeping 
and play. We have how order, 
cleanliness, and food are provided for. 
Exercise in the country, which 
would be the first preoccupation of Eng- 
lish and Americans, is not neglected; it 
is only regulated, boarding-schoolwise. 

There are morning walks to the woods, 
and afternoons spent in the open spaces 
of the forest at childish games. The lit- 


monotony of a 


seen 


open 
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tle peasant children gaze with awe at 
these favorites of fortune from the city, 
as they walk in long line through the 
narrow paths of the fields. In the wood 
and in fields where there is no crop to 
take hurt from running feet, the boys 
scatter wildly, contriving new games. 
“We have been held up by brigands!” 
writes one, triumphantly, to the children 
at home. Another time they engage in 
a French equivalent of hare-and-hounds, 
only it is a deer that is chased with 
horse and dogs and hunting-horn (chasse 
a courre); and the boys come in com- 
fortably, after not too long a pursuit, for 
the killing and the eutting up of the 
quarry (curée). 

In the boys’ note-books I find some very 
clever explanations of the physical 
geography and botany of the region, evi- 
dently taken down from the walking- 
lesson of one of the masters. Some of 
the boys add diagrams and_ colored 
sketches. I am not surprised to hear 
that from these primary schools, more 
than once, there have gone up to the 
city engineering schools poor boys like 
these who have won for themselves high 
places in the scientifie world. 

The little girls speak oftenest of gath- 
ering wild flowers, which with the innate 
taste and good manners of the Parisienne 
they weave into bouquets for their teach- 
ers. They gather green hazelnuts, on 
the assurance that they will ripen as they 
dry and can be taken back to town. One 
prudent little girl notes that, in the 
clairiére of the forest, she “ gathered 


stuff to make a basket to put flowers in 
when I get back to Paris.” The chief 
games of the girls are some form of 
dancing hands all round or skipping the 
rope. Trundling their hoops is common 
to them with the boys; the girls too try 
the gymnastic apparatus decorously. To 
them, more than to the boys, the country 
is only an agreeable frame for their usual 
city amusements. Sometimes, in the long 
afternoons, they sit and mend under the 
watchful eyes of the teachers, always 
with a view to instruction in needle- 
work. But, whenever the weather per- 
mits, morning and afternoon, all the 
children, whether girls or boys, are 
marched out into the fields and woods. 

Once during their stay they are driven 
in the farm vans, forty at a time, for 
a bath at Contrexéville, quite as if they 
were of the rich world which frequents 
that fashionable resort. “I was aston- 
ished at the beauty and magnificence of 
the establishment,” writes a little girl, 
not forgetting to note that, when their 
bath was over, the kind doctor had them 
visit the gardens of the Casino and gave 
each of them a hot cake. They sang in 
the wagons going home, they lunched 
with appetite, and played better under 
the horse-chestnuts in the afternoon—le 
bain nous avait rendues souples! 

On the last day there is a solemn dis- 
tribution of prizes, quite as at some 
boarding-school. There are recitations, 
little plays to be acted, with music from 
the piano or choruses or songs; some of 
the boys have brought violins and flutes. 

















THEY CARRY THEIR CITY 


AMUSEMENTS WITH THEM 





























THERE ARE MORNING WALKS 


French fashion, everything is arranged 
so that each child shall receive something, 
and none is utterly left out in the cold. 
One of the little girls notes after such 
an occasion, “I did not sleep as quick 
us usual; the heat and champagne [M. 
Duval had presided] excited us a bit, and 
we were still under the impression of the 
happiness given us by his gentille petite 
surprise!” Each child is given a souve- 
nir—something of practical use—to take 
back to Paris, and the great prizes are 
five franes as a first deposit in a sav- 
ings-bank book begun in the name of 
the winner. 

The children are all measured once 
again—the boys gain on an average from 
three to four. pounds during their stay 
in the colony, with from three-quarters 





of an inch to one and a half in chest 
measurements, and double their strength 
at the dynamometer. The girls, how- 
ever, average a quarter less in propor- 
tion. The boys seem to appreciate these 
gains, and note them carefully in their 
copy-books. M. Cornély, with his French 
ideas of education, expresses his own 
gratification at another result, which for- 
ever differentiates the Paris school col- 
ony from anything of the kind in Eng- 
land or America: 

“During these three weeks the chil- 
dren have more social training than dur- 
ing their whole time in school.” 

“To the poor children of the Eleventh 
Ward,” said Dr. Graux to me, radiantly, 
“we succeed in giving the benefits of 
a boarding-school !” 




































May 


BY ALFRED 


I 
N the stump of a fallen fir a 
young girl sat and daubed. 

The sunlight of the afternoon 
was round her like a mist of gold; about 
her on the hillside were the rich and 
tawdry ruins of autumn woods; and 
away beneath, seen through the ranks of 
shining stems, the serene still bosom 
of a lake. 

A cape was thrown back from her 
shoulders, and over it her hair lay like 
strewn gold. Tall and very slender, she 
sat with bowed neck, sucking the top of 
her brush thoughtfully. And as_ she 
worked with earnest face, now looking, 
now sucking, now daubing, she crooned 
to herself a little valiant song: 

“Cometh! he cometh, the Conqueror! 

Hot and in haste from the sea, 
Home from his quest, 
Cometh to rest, 

Conquering, cometh to me.” 

A sudden deep hound-note smote in 
upon her singing reverie. 

She looked up, listening. 

“Tt’s that boy — nosing!” she _mur- 
mured, half in seorn, wholly wistful that 
her pride forbade her to be nosing with 
that boy. 

Poor May! That morning, entering 
the bath-room to wash her photographie 
plates, she had found her brother there 
engaged in secret business. 

“George, what are you doing?” she 
asked, peering keenly over his shoulder. 

= Only this,” said George, adroitly 
tucking a tiny fid of soap into the stom- 
ach of an opened sardine. 

May shut the door behind her stealth- 
ily. “T say! what’s up?” she whispered, 
with bright eves. 

“Never mind!” said George, tucking 
adroitly. 

The light in May’s eyes changed. “If 
it’s for any of my animals,” she said, 
rather white, “ T'll go for you.” 

George answered nothing. He turned, 


OLLIVANT 


slipped out of the room, and locked the 


door behind him. 

“Tt’s for Peter,” he sniggered through 
the door, and departed, running, while 
behind him May clamored and kicked the 
panels furiously. 

George hurried privily down dark stair- 
cases, along unfrequented passages, and 
out at last on to the lawn through 
the window of the library in the far 
west wing. 

There basked blue Peter in the sun. 
Now Peter, though the best loved of all 
May’s animals, needs must pass his life 
upon a chain, because her father, the 
General, held it better that one cat 
should suffer constraint than that many 
sitting pheasants be destroyed. 

To Peter, awaiting his breakfast, now 
came George, softly, and standing just 
out of paw-reach, tempted him with the 
soaped and silvery bait. Thereupon Peter 
reared up in swelling majesty, fought the 
air, and made hideous outery. When he 
was heated to madness, George with coo- 
ing words delivered the bait. Peter fell 
upon it, partook ravenously, and there- 
after lathered at the mouth. 

Forthwith George hurried off to the 
dining-room, and, pink with the horror 
of his news, informed the General that 
he was afraid—he really was most 
beastly afraid —that May’s cat was go- 
ing mad—foaming at the mouth like 
one o’eclock! 

“ My dear boy!” said the General; rose 
hurriedly from his breakfast, napkin 
in hand, trotted out to find poor Peter 
slobbering greatly, spitting, pawing 
his mouth. 

Dutton, the keeper, was summoned. 
The General, George, and, Dutton were 
standing on the path in consultation, 
watching Peter’s antics with grave faces, 
George’s the gravest of them all; the Gen- 
eral was saying, 

“T think—I really do think—he ought 


to be destroyed.” 
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Dutton, one eve on George, 


was saying, dubiously, “ Very 
well, sir.” 

And George, of the very 
tender heart and pained eyes, 
was saying, “Oh, poor May!” 
when poor May, who had 
climbed out of the bath-room 
window and serambled down 
the wall, the ivy for ladder, 
appeared, rosy with running 
and indignation, and fell 
upon tender George. 

“You ead!” she eried. 
‘You coward!” and thumped 
him; then with flaming eyes 
disclosed all to her father 
and the grinning Dutton. 

“Tt was only a lark,” said 
the defeated George. “ No 
need to get into such a tear, 
May. Besides, his inside 
wanted soaping.” 

“Tt didn’t!” ceried May, 
hotly; and George departed, 
abashed, to play’ croquet by 
himself all morning in the 
sun-dimpled shade of the 
great beech, and to pretend 
he liked it; while May pa- 
raded the wilderness-garden, 
Peter hugged in her arms, 
crooning to her favorite, to 
comfort him, passages from 
the “ Morte d’Arthur.” 

After luncheon George had 
informed his sister that he 
was going to “nose around 
in the woods,” and had been 
good enough to say that 
she could come with him if 
she liked. 

“T don’t like,” said May, 
icily,—* I don’t nose.’” 

“Rot!” said George, in his 
brutal boyish way, and departed, whis- 
tling, to show he didn’t care, though May 
knew he did, and George knew she knew 
it, and none, therefore, but the footman 
was deceived. 

So he had gone out, the terrier pack at 
his heels, to call up old Berserker and 
go forth a-warring in the woods; while 
she came here—“to daub,” as George 
ealled it. 

Now she heard old Berserker’s voice, 
deep, challenging, unmistakable, on the 
Vou. CVIT. -68 
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SHE WORKED WITH EARNEST FACE 


hillside above her, and knew her bro- 
ther was at business, and her heart was 
with him. 

She had risen to her feet, and stood 
like a fawn listening to the sound of dis- 
tant hounds. All now was silence once 
more—not a whimper, not a cheer. If 
game was afoot indeed, they had lost 
touch. She was glad of it—for Peter’s 
sake; yet sorry—for George’s. He was 
not a bad old boy, this brother of hers, 
as boys and brothers go. 
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With renewed stillness there stole back 
into her soul the refrain she had been 
Her foot began to tap out the 
time, her voice to take up the burthen 
of the air: 


singing. 


“Cometh! he cometh, the Conqueror! 
Conquering, cometh to me—” 


She stopped, for behind her there was 
the crackling noise of one coming over 
dead leaves quickly; and turned. 

Out of the shadow of the wood, into 
the fair sunshine, pattered a tiny black- 
avised fugitive at a trot, silent, stren- 
uous, sure of himself; yet so bent upon 
the business of escape that he did not 
see the singer. 

Behind him, on the hill, boomed forth 
a sudden voice of thunder. 





THE GENERAL, GEORGE, AND DUTTON 


STOOD WATCHING 


“Hark to Berserker!” came a_ boy’s 
ecstatic cheer. “ Get to him, little ladies! 
Lottie! Tottie! Edna! Hya! hya! hya!” 

The pointed ears of the fugitive in 
black went back. He broke into a 
dogged gallop, holding on his way with 
dripping tongue but calm eyes. 

“Pigs!” murmured May. 
sweet.” 

The hunted gentleman looked up, saw 
her, swerved a little, and stopped dead. 

She stood in the opening of the forest, 
robed in a raiment of dying sun, with hair 
like strewn gold, and the tip of a maiden 
finger tight between her teeth. 

He stood against a background of 
rusty bracken, shaggy, square-set, swart 
as a tiny Highland bull, with ears like 


“The 


spears, and eyes like bayonet - points 
piercing his rough 

face. 
So in the silence 


they stood and looked 
at each other, rapt in 
the 


magic trance of 
love at first sight. 
Close on them 


boomed forth old Ber- 
serker’s deep _battle- 
ery; followed a clamor 
and yapping fury as 
of all the devils in 
hell at chase; and be- 
hind, clear-voiced and 
jubilant, George’s— 
“That’s the style! 
Good old man! Push 
him out! Hya! hya! 


hya!l” 
May woke with a 
start. She waved to 


the fugitive peremp- 
torily. 

“Fly!” she ordered. 
“Fly!” and added, as 
he still stayed, “ Idiot! 
hsh! whsh! hsh!” and 
waved him away. 

He went not. In- 
stead he came to her, 
his head uplifted, his 
ears on guard, with 
high carriage and a 
certain proud and ten- 
der diffidence, as 
though he would 
pursue his chance 














* OH!’ SHE GASPED. “ You, 


acquaintance if she, the lady, would 
permit it. 

There sounded a crashing and scamper 
in the woods. 

May looked up. 

Among the white stems she saw the 
dark shadow of a hound hunting, a host 
of ragged white terriers screaming at his 
heels, and, behind, a boy, fair as herself, 
clad in white, leaping down the hill. 

“May! May!” this one screamed. 
“ He’s coming your way! Head him back 
into their jaws!” 

“ Likely!” murmured May, sped across 
to the hunted one, picked him up, and 
fled down the hill, pale as the pale wa- 
ters at her feet. 


II 
Slim -legged, flitting. phantom, her 
hair trailing behind her like a wake of 
gold, she sped down the hill among silver- 





DUTTON! WHAT A_ FRIGHT!" 


bolled birches, stiff hollies, slender row- 
ans, leaping through reddening bracken- 
beds, making for the lake shining wan- 
faced beneath. 

As she rushed with flowing mane 
through the fast opening trees, before her 
the bare sand-dunes, and beyond them 
the shimmering waters of the lake, of 
a sudden a mighty man, tawny-bearded, 
breathless, stepped out upon her from be- 
hind a mightier oak. 

She came to a startled halt. 

“Oh!” she gasped, huddling her cape 
about her. “You, Dutton! What a 
fright! I didn’t know. . .” 

The keeper drew her in behind the 
tree. “Hush, miss!” he panted. “Ma 
wotd!” wiping his brow, “I’ve run! 
Reck’n we’ve got him this time, though! 
Master George put him out o’ t’ brockens! 
I’m for cuttin’ him off! He allus ecooms 
same road. Hark to Berserker!” 
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Breathing hard, he stood with bowed ‘Very well,” panted May. “ Only 
face, listening, too intent to pay heed to don’t blame me when the bag at the 
the pale girl with the cramped left shoul- next shoot is one of my tame ducks and 
der who panted at his side. a stop-boy,” and she began to walk 


“ Seems they’ve lost him,” he muttered, 


gnawing his beard. “Queer, too. He 
allus takes t’ watter by yon birches.” 


Then he turned to the girl. “ Yo’ hanna 


seen him, miss?” he asked, eagerly. “ He 
should ha’ coom your road.” 

“Me!” panted May. * What? When? 
Why should I? Who?” 

“Yon little rough terrier—im that’s 


Vil lay Pu 


“Tle’s nigh 


always muckin’ my coverts. 
muck him yet,” savagely. 
cost me my place ’fore this.” 


“ What!” gasped May. “A little black 


Scotchman — with  pricked ears — and 
be adv eves ”” 
“That’s the spit of him!” eried the 


“4 proper lit- 
tle chap to look at, and mucks my coverts 


kee per, hoarse and eager. 
reg’lar as I take my meat. Ha’ ye seen 
him, miss ?” 

“T should think I have!” eried May. 

“When, miss?” keen as Berserker upon 
the trail. 

“ Not a minute ago,” 

“ Wheer ?” 

“Up there—in the clearing by the fir- 
tree as I was sketeching,—bold as brass, 
and as cocky as you please.” 

“That’s *im,” eried the keeper. “ By 
the clearing, ma word!” 
up the hill; then paused. 
they are now,” he said, listening. 
“'They’ve lost him, I do declare,” and he 
stood with face breathing blas- 
phemies into his beard. 

“No, they haven’t,” cried May, eagerly 

“not if you’re quick. Run, Dutton! 
Run like billy-oh! Tell Master George 
what I’ve told you. He can’t be far! If 
you’re only quick!” she urged. “ Fly, 
fly! Every moment’s precious! 
You must get him. He'll spoil all our 
shoots, else; and you know what the Gen- 


breathlessly. 


and was starting 
“ That’s wheer 


be wed 


man! 


eral said last time.” 

“JT should ought to,” grunted the 
keeper—* nigh cost me my place, he did, 
young wermin.” 

“Then do as I tell you, and don’t let 
him eost you your place.” 

“ Nay, miss,” said the other, gloomily, 
and returned to the shelter of his oak. 
“Tf he cooms at all, he’ll coom this road. 
I’d best bide here.” 


rapidly away. 

The keeper followed her with curious 
eyes, then suddenly with cautious feet. 
Yet, with all his caution, she heard him. 

“Why following 

cried back, sharply. 
I thought happen I could help you, 
the keeper, respectfully. 
“Seems you’ve hurt your arm a bit?” 
with solicitude. 

“Haven't,” said May. “ You needn't 
follow me, Dutton. You can’t help me. 
It’s only water for my painting I want. 
If I need help, Tl] eall.” 

“ Nay, miss, I'll ecoom along,” 
keeper, with dogged courtesy. 

“ D’you hear?” cried May. “ Go back!” 
imperiously. “TI don’t want you. 
be followed! D’you hear, Dutton? 
back to your oak! 


are you me?” she 


“ 


miss,” said 


said the 


I won't 
Go 
The dog might come 
any minute.” 

“ Reck’n he’s 
keeper at her 
was grinning. 

“Oh, you don’t 


said the 
knew he 


miss,” 
and 


past, 


heels; she 


know!” May, 


panted 


and began to trot. “Keep up heart! 
Never say die! And whatever you do, 
don’t desert your post!” and she fled, 


seudding down the sand-dunes, her hair 
behind her like a wonderful 
of gold. 


“ Beg pardon, miss!” 


banner 


came the keep- 
deep joggling at her 
and fleet though she was, she knew he 
was flecter. 


er’s voice, ear; 


She stopped, and turned to bay. 
“ What ?” 


“Beg pardon, miss,” touching his hat 


and approaching with sideways head. 
“Beg pardon, miss! But what might 


that’n be?” 
“What?” fiercely. 
“ That’n, pointing, 
proaching with slow feet. 
“Where?” breathlessly. 
“Tnder thy cape, miss.” 


miss!” and ap 


“T see nothing,” pale as fear. 

“Theer, miss!” said Dutton, and drew 
closer, with the shy self-conscious grin of 
the swain wooing his Phyllis. “ That’n,” 


and thrusting out a huge red hand, he 
caught a tail hanging like a black dirk 
from beneath her golf cape. 
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HE CAUGHT THE DoaG's TAIL 


“Gort him!” he roared, and rocked be- 
neath a tempest of laughter. 


II] 

May flung back her cape. The fugi- 
tive in black was in her arms, his muz- 
zle on her shoulder, his ears and eyes 
towards the wood, and his tail fast in 
that red remorseless hand. 

“Drop it!” ordered May, with eyes 
like flame. 

“Pardon, miss,” said the keeper, calm 
again now. “He nigh cost me my 
place *fore this.” 

“You're pulling his tail out of its 
socket,” cried May, with heaving bos- 
om. “ Drop it!” 


FROM BENEATH HER GOLF CAPE 


“ 


Pardon, miss,” said the keeper, touch- 
ing his hat. “It’s you’re pullin’. I 
ain’t.” 

“ Dutton!’ wailed a boy’s voice from 
the hillside. 

“Sir!” roared Dutton. 

“Tf you tell—” cried a sword-voice in 
his ear. 

“T’ve lost him,” pursued the far voice. 
* Berserker can't hit it.’ 

“Try forrard, sir,” roared Dutton. 

“ Coward!” said the sword-voice; and a 
hand like a white scud smote his cheek. 

Dutton threw up his shoulder and 
hid his cheek behind it, grinning. 

* Dutton!’. wailed the far-away voice. 
“Which way?” 
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“This way, sir,” roared Dutton. 

“Which way is this way?” 

“ Watter way, sir,” roared Dutton. 

“ Right O!’ cheered the voice. “ Come 
on, the boy! Lottie! Tottie! Edna! 
Hya!l hya!l hya!’ 

The hunted gentleman raised his muz- 
zle from its resting- place and peered 
alertly up the hill; then he turned and 
licked the chin that was so round and 
sweet and tempting, close to his own. 

“Dutton!” said May, very quick and 
quiet. 

“ Miss?” said Dutton, and hunched his 
shoulder. 

“T’m sorry I smacked you, Dutton.” 

“'That’s no matter, miss,” said Dutton, 
cordially, touching his hat. 

“And now,” said May, swift as a 
sword, “drop it!” 

“Pardon, miss,” said Dutton the 
dogged. “ Nigh cost me my place ‘fore 
this, miss.” 

“Dutton,” said May, very still and 
white. 

“ Miss ?” 

“T’vou hear me?” 

“T hear, miss,” respectfully. 

“Then do what you’re told.” 

“Pardon, miss,” said Dutton the 
dogged. “ Nigh cost me my place ’fore 
this, miss.” 

“T won’t stand any nonsense, Dut- 
ton!” trembling. 

“ No, miss,” respectfully. 

“T order you!” with a stamp. 

“Yes, miss,” grinning uncomfortably. 

“Yes, you may smile,” cried May, 
white hot. “ITll make you—you’ll see. 
Take your hands off! or P'I—T11—I will.” 

“ Will what, miss?” 

“Gnaw you,” said May, very white. 

“Very good, miss,” said Dutton, pa- 
tiently. 

“ Brute!” said May, bowed her flower 
face over the huge hand, and gnawed. 

Then she looked up into the keep- 
er’s face. 

“T say!” she gasped, “did it hurt?” 
and scanned the hand where showed the 
ivory marks of her teeth. 

“Tickled a bit, miss,” said Dutton, 
unmoved. “ Take another taste, miss.” 

“Tt’s no good,” panted May. “It’s so 
tough. I ean’t get my teeth in.” 

“Very sorry, indeed, miss,” said the 
grim keeper. 


“ And so tobaccoey,” panted Miss May 
“Tt’s beastly.” 

“ Very sorry, miss.” 

“And so huge,” cried poor May, “I 
can’t get my mouth round.” 

“Very sorry, miss,” said the keeper, 
grim and grinning. 

“ Hya! hya! hya!” came a boy’s scream, 
nearing in leaps. “ Blood for the ladies! 
blood for the boy!” 

The fugitive cuddled down into the 
arms of his protectress. May was glan- 
cing up the hill with eyes of the fright- 
ened fawn. 

With fevered fingers she began to tease 
at the great hand that wrapped round 
the tail like a selvage. 

As well might a sea-swallow peck at 
an iceberg in hope to move it. 

She saw it and gave up. 

“Oh, Dutton! Oh, please!” The voice 
was changed now, meek, pitiful, suppli- 
ant, full of tears. “I beg you.” 

Dutton ceased to erin. 

Faintly the white fingers strove. 

“T do ask you, Dutton! We’ve always 
been such good friends, you and I—ever 
since you used to carry me about in your 
arms when I was a tiny thing.” 

The squeal of excited terriers, and her 
brother’s hateful voice cheering them on, 
was in her ears. 

The fugitive in her arms was shiver- 
ing—but not so much as she was—poor 
pale anemone shaken by the wind. 

She began to pull softly, edging away, 
with eyes aghast and ever on the hill. 

“Oh, Dutton!” appealing and piteous. 
“ Dear Dutton! And when I saved your 
Tommy’s life last week—I did! I did! 
You know I did. Didn’t I?” 

Dutton began to fidget. 

“When, miss?” 

“ At the school feast—when he swal- 
lowed a bull’s-eye,* and it stuck half-way 
down;—and he ecouldn’t breathe, and be- 
gan to go black in the face. And Miss 
Pigott was down on her knees saying: 
‘Pray, child! pray! It’s the only thing 
to do!’ And I said, ‘ Rot!’ and put my 
paw in and clawed it out+and he bit 
a great piece out of my wrist,—and Mr. 
Hancock said—I hate having to remind 
you—that, humanly speaking, I’d saved 
his life. Now d’you remember?” 

Dutton grumbled and grunted. 

*A bull’s-eye is a large round sweet. 
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“And you said if I 
ever needed a friend— 
and you could—and now : j 
you can—and you won't 4 

-and here he comes, 
the beast!—Quick, Dut- 
ton! Quick! Oh, do! 
Oh, duckie!” 

“Tt ‘ll cost me my 
place,” said Dutton, 
feelingly, but he loosed 
his hold. 

“Angel!” cried May, 
her head upon her 
shoulder as she fled. 
“ Angel of Light!’ 


IV 

She was half - way 
over the open dunes 
that lie between the 
water and the wood, 
flying like the blast- 
blown petal of a_ rose, 
when behind her burst 
a tremendous quest- 
ing ery. 

“ Berserker’s on yo’, 
miss!” came the roaring 
voice of Dutton. “ Set 
t’ little chap down, and 
let him eut!” 


Wild-eyed, she looked 





behind her as she fled. “HELP! CRIED MAY, IN. LAST-GASP VOICE 


Berserker, tan-hued old 

warrior, loose of throat 

and flapping-jowled, had shot out of the 
wood, had sighted her, and now was 
plunging down the slope in chase at a 
long lolloping gallop. 

White as a driven snowflake, and as 
swift, she turned to her fleeing. Before 
her the land fell suddenly away in a 
steep slope, patched with bents and bog- 
myrtle. At the foot of the steep the fore- 
shore lay, shining, pebbly, wet; and _be- 
yond it, a hundred yards away, the waters 
whispered about the lady -birches that 
have walked ankle-deep into the water, 
and stand there shivering and afraid. 

Down the steep pitch she swooped, 
as a bird swoops into an abyss; and at 
the bottom, out of sight of the pursuer, 
she set down the fugitive. 

“Run!” she panted—* for your life!” 
smacked him sharply to hurry him; then 
turned and fled up the steep. 


As she topped the crest, the old hound, 
his head up, plunging along at his 
Hoppety gallop, was not twenty yards 
away, racing for a view; she clapped 
her ‘hands. 

“ Bersie boy! Bersie bey !” she cried, 
cheering him, breathless but gallant. 
“ Tlya! hya! hya!” and led away, trailing 
her hand like a wounded wing, as though 
to lay him on the scent. 

The old hound swung from his going, 
came to her ery, flappety, floppety, bent 
to her trailing hand, flung here, flung 
there, thirsty, ferocious, and with thrash- 
ing tail, searching his clue. 

“Search him out! Push him out! Hya! 
hya! There’s the boy!”. panted May, 
leading ever away from the crest of the 
slope; and even as she did it she heard 
the sound of one, cautiously picking his 
way through shallow water beneath. 
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Berserker heard too. He turned from 
her and her Delilah-like seductions. A 
moment he stood with high head listen- 
ing, then plunged to the crest of the 
steep, and stood there splendidly at gaze. 

May flashed to his side. 

Below them, ankle-deep in the calm 
waters blood-stained by the dying sun, 
stood one like a wee bull, shaggy, swart, 
four-square, with ears like spears and 
bayonet-points, grinning up at them vil- 
lainously. 

‘Fool!’ eried May, and stampe d. 

“Ow!” roared Berserker, and with a 
bound and a boom was flinging down 
the steep. 

“No, vou don’t!” cried May, and flung 
herself on top of him. 

* Berserker’s hit it! Get to him, littl 
ladies!’ came her brother’s triumphant 
scream, as he blurted out of the wood. 

‘Loose him, miss!” roared Dutton, 
running towards her. 

“ Never!” eried May, her hands like a 
white collar about the old hound’s throat. 
“Tlelp! help! Oh, you beastly brute!” 
as Berserker plunged booming into her 
hands as a horse into his collar. “ You 
sha’n’t!” with set teeth. “ You pig! you 
sha’n’t!” and yet for all her pulling she 
was heaved forwards, flung off her feet, 
and so pulled slithering down the slope, 
still clinging desperately; while Ber- 
serker plunged and tugged and boomed 
in throttled voice, 

“ Help!” eried May, in last-gasp voice. 
“Told him!” as Dutton came over the 
crest of the slope, running furiously. 

“T got him, miss,” cried the keeper, 
seized the old hound by the collar, 
wrenched him clear, wrestled with him, 
flung him, and knelt on him. 

Poor May had collapsed. 

“Are you hurt, miss?” panted the 
keeper, anxiously. 

“ Don’t know,” said May, in small and 
rather weepyv voice, sitting dishevelled 
beneath a heap of golden hair. 

Over the brow came her brother and 
his waspish pack, thirsting for blood. 

“ Where is he?” he eried. 

“ Tlalf-way across t’ watter by this,” 
said Dutton, kneeling on the flopping Ber- 
serker. “ Best look to Miss May. She’s 
a bit shook up.” 

George turned and beheld his sister 
huddled beneath her hair. 


“Tlullo, May!” he cried, trotting anx- 
iously over to her. “ Hurt?” 

“Never mind!” came an uncertain 
voice, 

George knelt beside her. 

“T say, May!” almost in tears, and 
tenderly he drew aside the curtain of her 
hair. “Tsay, old lady.” 

“Go away!” cried May, and drew 
again her curtain that she might hide 
behind it. 

George, abashed, rose to his feet and 
looked across the water. 

Far out he saw a black snout resting 
on the calm bosom of the lake, a little 
eddying ripple in its wake. 

“Gone away!” he cried. But there was 
no heart in his halloa, “ Hyva! hya! hya!” 
but there was no dash in the run with 
which he led the terrier pack to the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

May raked aside her curtain to peep 
out with brimming eyes. 

She saw that low-lying snout far out 
on the bosom of the lake; she saw the 
terriers idly yapping in the shallow wa- 
ters; she saw George throwing stones in 
the direction of the retreating enemy (the 
stones fell short; George, even George, 
could not throw a quarter of a mile), and 
the tears were hunted from her eyes by 
an April smile. 

“That’s all right,” she sighed, and 
shook her splendid mane. 

“Ah,” grunted Dutton. “And he’ll 
cost me my place yet.” 

May peeped at him round a mass of in- 
tervening hair. 

“ No, he won’t, Dutton,” she said. “ I'll 
see to that,” and overcame him with a 
smile. “ You needn’t sit on Bersie any 
more,” she added, considerately. 

The keeper rose. So did Berserker, 
shook his loose old skin till it rattled, 
then came to her, grinning a great war 
grin, for much he loved her. 

“Rough old wretch!” she said, and 
raising an elegant toe, prodded him deli- 
cately in the ribs. “ You’ve wrenched me 
all to nothing,” and patted the wrinkled 
head he thrust into her bosom. 

George was coming back from the wa- 
ter’s edge slowly, the drowned terriers 
at his heels. He was throwing stones 
disconsolately at reed tussocks, and re- 
fusing to lift his eyes. 

* Suck’d again, old boy !” chuckled a 
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rich voice above him. “ You’re about as 
much good as an apple dumpling.” 

The boy lifted his handsome face, and 
the light was back in it. 

May was sitting on the bank above him, 
her arms about her knees, her eyes dan 
cing through a veil of invading hair. 

‘It’s all you!” he said, grinning at 
her de lightedly. May Was rude; May was 
May was herself again—good 

“We'd have had him but 


grinning; 
old) May. 
for you.” 
“Yes, you would,” chuckled May. 
‘Scored you off for Peter.” 
Suddenly she skipped to her feet, 
straining on tipmost toe. 


* Good-by, my own!” she eried in de 
voted voice, kissing her hand across the 
water. “ Au revoir, sweetest! Come 
again soon!” 

She executed three steps of a skirt 
danee, pirouetted with widespre ad skirts, 
and bowed gravely to Dutton. 

George turned and looked out over 
the water. 

“Well, 'm jiggered!” he said, for on 
a spit of land on the opposite shore, un 
der a solitary fir, stood a wee figure, 
shaggy, swart, four-square, with ears like 
spears, the sunset in his eyes, waving his 
tail at them over the stained water: and 
ulmost they could see his villainous smile. 


The Roman Way 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


AVING such sadness 


then we turned aside 


From the straight road and Roman Way that goes 


Too straightly upward, on what breathless snows 


Its measured lines austerity descried: 


“Captain, too stern this granite road!” we cried, 


And, “ For whose right 


in militant array 


Are led the sons of men the Roman Way ?” 
But the slow avalanche alone replied. 


And so we turned aside: and day by day 
Men passed us with set faces to the road, 

And erying, “The Eternal City!” went their way, 
While in the pleasant valley we abode, 

With all its dewy herbage and the fleet 

Running of water brooks with silken feet. 


Il 


Then in the main of living we were glad 
Of that resolve which took us from the Way, 
Seeing how softly bade adieu each day 

And in what gentleness the moon was clad; 

Then ashen age came on us, sullen, sad, 
Stealthy and slow, and passed and passed again 
The onward faces of swift journeying men, 

Keen with the life of some large Iliad. 


Now—for our heads are stricken, our lives are 
As flowers sodden in the winter rain- 

We, who alive are dead—and whether far 
Beyond the snows are blissful births of pain, 

Or Rome, or Cesar, we know not—we say, 

There is one way of life, The Roman Way. 
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Some Successful Plants 


GROUT, PhD. 


BY A. J. 


N a lawn or a garden there is con- 
weeds, 


our 


stant annoyance because of 

that will grow in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary, while the plants 
that often thrive 
even though cared for with the greatest 
Again, some plants appear 
unfavorable 


are desired refuse to 
solicitude. 

to thrive in situations so 
that one would say it were impossible 
but for the self-evident facts. In the 
chinks between the flagstones of our busy 
city streets, in well-worn paths, in heaps 
of coal ashes and cinders,are found many 
humble but eminently sue- 
cessful plants. Success in 
plant life does not mean 
a great show of beautiful 
flowers or foliage or a high 
and exalted worldly posi- 
tion. It means the ability 
to obtain sufficient nutri- 
tion so that the plant mav 
make a vigorous growth 
and produce flowers which 
shall be fertilized and pro- 
duce a large number of 





DANDELION 


Section of fruit- 


head closed sound, viable seeds,—v- e., 


seeds which will 

For each seed contains a 
baby plant carefully wrapped from cold 
and wet, and upon the number and vigor 
of these seeds depends the next genera- 
tion of plant life. 


grow. 


Additional elements of success are 
habits and devices which protect the 
plant from its various enemies, and 


various devices for scattering the seeds 
far and wide. 

Measured by these standards our com- 
monest weeds are the plants most suc- 
cessful in the struggle for existence, 
which is constantly going on in the case 
of every living thing, from microbes to 
man. A careful study of a few of the 
familiar despised plants to discover the 
secrets of their success is most fascina- 
ting; for the objects of study are open 
to all, even in the most crowded city, 


and to learn wonderful things of com- 
mon and despised objects arouses en- 
thusiasm in the listless. More- 
over, only a small portion of these 
secrets has ever been extracted from our 
humble aequaintances, and the study has 
all the charm of original investigation. 

Perhaps none of our plants is more 
common or more familiar than the Dan- 
delion, and certainly none is more won- 
derful. First of all, it is not a native, 
but was introduced from Europe, whence 
come many of our worst weeds, 
fitted by centuries of struggle in cul- 
tivated fields to the native 
plants of a continent where cultivation 
had previously been practically unknown, 
and where natives had had no opportu- 
nity of adapting themselves to the condi- 
tions of civilized agriculture. 

One of the Dandelion’s strongest points 
is the ability to obtain nourishment un- 
der strong competition and in unfavor- 
able situations. A deep, strong, peren- 
nial tap-root draws all available nourish- 
ment and moisture from surface and sub- 
soil, stores nourishment during the win- 
ter, and enables the plant to start far 
and away ahead of most of its com- 
petitors. The Dandelion blossom is one 


most 


have 


overcome 





DANDELION 


Section of fruit-head open 
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of the very first to appear in the fields 
and parks of New York city. This same 
tap-root is exceedingly bitter, which very 
likely protects it from destruction by 
moles and other animals. At least I do 
not remember having seen a root that had 
been disturbed by animals of any kind. 

3ut only a small portion of its food 
comes from the soil. Air and sunshine 
are just as necessary, for the air is food 
and the sunshine is digestion for our 
vegetable neighbors. Note the shape of 
the leaves; narrow at base and widening 
to the outer end, they form a dense 
rosette that not only gets for the Dande- 
lion all the air and sunshine coming its 
way, but smothers all but the most 
sturdy competitors. Here lies the secret 
of the Dandelion’s presence in lawns 
and walks and open waste places. In 
lawns the grass is kept low, so that it 
cannot overtop and shade the Dandelion, 
while its own leaves lie so low and close 
that they are little hurt by the mower 
and can smother the grass underneath. 
Let the grass grow, and the Dandelion 
must raise and lengthen its leaves and 
stretch them up toward the sunlight. 
For a while it will do this, but the con- 
test soon proves too much for even a 
Dandelion, and you will seldom find 
Dandelions in heavy grass-lands or land 
growing tall plants, except on the edges 
next open spaces. 





The large, strong ! 
root and the wide- 
spreading leaves 
furnish nourish 
ment sufficient to 
produce abundant 
flowers and_ seeds, 
but mere nourish- 
ment is not enough. 
Seeds with their 
delicately cradled 
infants cannot be 
produced unless the 
tiny pollen dust is 
carried from one 
flower to another. 
As the Dandelion 
cannot walk, she 
must hire messengers, and the _ brill- 
iant golden glory of the flowers is 
not primarily designed for our enjoy- 
ment, but as a flaming advertisement of 
“Nectar Within.” And nectar there is 
indeed, and so abundant and easy of ac- 
cess that almost any insect can obtain 
it. Miiller noted ninety-three species of 
insects visiting the Dandelion. These 
included bees, ants, beetles, butterflies, 
flies, and bugs. If, after all, this array of 

messengers fail her (as may 

i happen early in spring or late 

<s in autumn), she is able to use 
the pollen from her own 
flowers as a last resort. 

The flower itself is a most 
interesting structure; looked at 
closely, it is not a flower at 
all, but a whole head of flowers, 
each one of which produces a 
single seed 
(fruit). Look 
at the tip of 
each tiny yellow 
strap, and you 
will see five 
little notches, 
standing for the 
five separate pet- 
als of ordinary 
flowers. As you 
examine each 
tiny floret you 
will be sur- 
prised to find 
that they do not 
all look alike. 





DANDELION SEED 
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DANDELION LEAVES, NARROW AT BASE AND WIDENING TO THE OUTER ENDS On the outer 
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ones the central stem (stigma) is 
widely split, and curled like a_ pair 
of miniature Dandelion curls, while 
in the inner flowers the halves of 
the stigma are still closely applied to 
each other and stand erect. Take a close 
look under the microscope to find why 
this is so. Close around the stalk (style) 
which bears the curls is a five-parted tube 
made of the boxes (anthers) which hold 
the pollen dust. Into this tube all the 
dust is discharged before the stigmas 
come out, and as they come out the brush 
of long hairs on their outer surface 
sweeps the pollen along up above the tube, 
where it is easily carried away by insect 
visitors. Note that the pollen from its 








DANDELION SEEDS READY FOR DISSEMINATION 


own tube cannot reach the shorter hairs 
on the inner surface of the stigmas, 
for each half is covered by the other 
until they separate. As they separate, 
its own pollen is on the under side, and 
cannot reach the short hairs until the 
curls make a complete circle, when its 
own pollen may act if the messengers 
have not brought pollen from other flow- 
ers. For the pollen must light on these 
short inner hairs if it is to help make 
seeds, and pollen from another Dan- 
delion flower makes better, health- 
ier, stronger seeds than that from the 
same plant. 

Have you ever noticed that no Dande- 
lion blossoms can be found at dark or on 
a rainy day? The heads 
of flowers close except in 
sunshine, so that the pol- 
len dust may not get wet, 
for if wetted it is killed, 
or injured so as to be 
valueless. 

The stem (seape) on 
which the flower is borne 
is a most. interesting 
structure. It is hollow 
like bieyele tubing, and 
for the same reason—the 
greatest strength with the 
least material. When the 
Dandelion is in blossom 
the scape is upright, and 
just long enough to bring 
the flower up into a con- 
spicuous position. If 
the grass be an’ inch 
high, the scape will be 
a little longer. If the 
grass be a foot high, so 
is the scape. But when 
all the little flowers in 
the big flowerlike cluster 
have blossomed and there 
is no more need for eall- 
ing in insect helpers 
and visitors, then the 
scape bends over toward 
the ground, nestling the 
developing seeds close to 
the leaves and grass, out 
of the way of the lawn- 
mower or the sharp teeth 
of the cow or sheep. 
While the plant babies are 
growing, secure in their 
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hidden nest, the scape 
is slowly but surely 
becoming longer, so 
that when the babies 
are grown and ready 
to sail away, each in 
his own little air-ship, 
this scape straightens 
up to its full length, 
lifting the seed in- 
fants high in air, so 
that they may fly 
farther away and not 
erowd each other or 
their parents in their 
new home. The 
sketches of a section 
through the open and 
the closed head show 
how ingeniously the 
closed heads are made 
to assume the glob- 
ular shape so. well 
known to us. Note 
in the drawings how 
the stem, or beak, of 
the flowers has elon- 
gated in the fruit, SO that the tiny voy- 
agers may not suffer wreck by being over- 
turned in sudden gusts. Also note on 
the edges of the basket of this tiny air- 
ship the tiny anchor-teeth to’ catch on 
leaves and roughened soil. These also 
probably serve to help force the seed 
into the soil as the parachute top strug- 
gles and rolls and tugs at anchor, until 
at last it is broken off, leaving the baby 
Dandelion earefully planted and ready 
to start into new life. But for all Mo- 
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PLANTAIN ROSETTE 


ther Nature’s care there is a great deal 
of tragedy in Dandelion life. Every well- 
grown plant will produce some hundreds 
or even thousands of seeds in a season, 
but not more than one in a hundred at 
the utmost will live to grow into a plant 
producing seed. Yet it is through this 
very process of selection by destroying 
all but those best fitted for the condi- 
tions of life that the Dandelions of to- 
day are so marvellously adapted to exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The common Plantain (Plantago ma- 
jor and P. Rugelii) is another plant that 
thrives in spite of all efforts to subdue it. 
It does not make good salad or greens, 
and in this respect is at an advantage 
over the Dandelion. It has the same 
wide-spreading, closely fitting rosette of 
leaves for smothering competition, the 
outer with long petioles, and the inner 
with seareely any. It also lacks the 
large, deep root, bitter juice, and con- 
spicuous flowers of the Dandelion. Its 
flowers are on long slender spikes, with- 
out color or odor, and the. pollen is hung 
at the end of long slender threads, so 


that it can be easily carried by the wind — 


to the plumelike stigmas. These stig- 
mas always appear first, beginning at the 
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bottom of the spike. After they have 
caught their fill of pollen they wither, 
nearly always before the pollen -saes 
(anthers) of the same part of the spike 
are ready to shed any pollen, so that the 
flowers can very rarely be self-fertilized. 

The character of the flowers as given 
above indicates that the Plantain trusts 
entirely to the wind to earry its messages, 
but it seems that insects also help, in 
spite of the apparent lack of induce- 
ments. Although the glowing sign is 
not there, the nectar apparently is, for 
I have seen bees visit flower after flower 
and spike after spike, only turning aside 
for a tempting blossom of white clover. 
But more than anything else the Plan- 
tain depends on the number of its seeds 
and their longevity. Each tiny capsule 
produces from five to ten seeds, and there 
are sometimes as many as a dozen spikes 
of one hundred capsules each on a single 
plant, so that a well-developed plant has 
on it nearly six thousand seeds. <A single 
plant will easily produce fourteen thou- 


sand seeds in a season. There is no 


special device for protecting and seatter- 
ing these seeds, but from the great num- 
her some must get a chance to grow, as 
they will retain their vitality for years 
when buried in the ground. 

The common Purslane, or “ Pussly ” of 
the farmers, is very different from either 
the Dandelion or the Plantain. It will 
not grow in lawns or grass-lands, only in 
soil that is frequently disturbed by the 
cultivator or hoe. For it cannot stand 
competition. Let other seeds grow, and 
it is soon choked out. If the soil be 
cultivated often enough to keep down 
the other weeds, then it spreads itself 
over the bare soil in thick, reddish-green 
mats. Attack it with the hoe, and you 
merely make ten plants where before 
was but one. The stems and leaves are 
so thick and succulent that every frag- 
ment will send out roots even in the 
driest of our gardens. If it be dug out, 
gathered up, and thrown in heaps on the 
bare rock, the stronger and more for- 
tunate subsist on the remains of their 
associates. Place a plant in a botanist’s 

drying-press, and the 
lower leaves will drop 











ff, while new leaves 
will be developed at 
the upper end. 

The thick, fleshy 
leaves and stems of 
this plant are charac- 
ters indicating that it 
is a native of the sea- 
shore, or of arid 
regions like the deserts 
of our Western plains. 
The plants that grow 
in such situations do 
not do so beeause they 
thrive best there, but 
because there is little 


or no competition. 
They were probably 
driven originally to 
such inhospitable 


places by the keen 
competition of their 
associates, and having 
had little or no com- 
petition since, have 
lost rather than gain- 
ed the ability to com- 








COMMON PURSLANE 


pete with other plants 
in more favorable 
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situations, so that, as we 
remarked above, Purslane 
will only grow in well- 
tilled gardens where other 
weeds are kept down. An- 
other bit of confirmatory 
evidence is seen in the 
presence of this plant along 
our sea-beaches. 

The Purslane is an an- 
nual, very sensitive to 
frost, and consequently has 
to start afresh every year, 
but its enormous produc- 
tion of seeds compensates 
fully for this. On the 
plant figured there were 
fifty thousand seeds, ma- 
ture and immature, each 
tiny capsule holding about 
one hundred. A well- 
grown plant is estimated to 
produce one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand 
seeds in a single summer. 
At this rate, if every seed 
were to grow and produce 
likewise, at the end of a 
few years the offspring of 
a single plant would more 
than cover the entire sur- 
face of the earth. These 
seeds are very long-lived, 
and lie dormant in the soil 
for years, ready to spring 
up and cover the ground as 
soon as it is left bare of 
other vegetation by culti- 
vation or other causes. 
Purslane has ineonspicu- 
ous flowers without odor, 
and no device for seed-dis- 
tribution except the exten- 
sion of its own branches. 
Its success seems to lie 
wholly in its tenacity of life and abun- 
dant production of long-lived seeds. The 
Dandelion is well equipped in nearly ev- 
ery direction. Plantain depends also 
upon abundant seed - production like 
Purslane, but is successful largely 
through a very complete adaptation to 
conditions that are frequent. 

A considerable number of our weeds 
achieve success through runners, like 
those of a strawberry plant, which spread 
the species safely and securely. Two con- 





SORREL, A WEED PROPAGATING ITSELF THROUGH RUNNERS 


spicuous plants of this sort are the 
Golden Hawkweed, which has been known 
to kill nearly all the grass over large 
areas of meadow, and the common Sor- 
rel (Rumex acetosella), which does not 
invade grass-lands with a good sod, but 
is a great pest around the edges of cul- 
tivated plots, spreading all over the area 
of cultivation if given half a chance. 
All of these plants are foreigners, 
specially fitted, as previously stated, 
for success in civilized areas. 























Judgment 


BY 


PART 


III 
ELEN went back into the library 
and sat down by the fire. Again 
she was waiting, with an expecta- 
tion intensified by what she had gone 
through. tecalling herself presently to 
practical needs, she summoned the maid 
and told her to have 
and some food; when 
he was to be 
Then, with 
moment, 


chocolate ready, 
Mr. Landor came, 
up without delay. 
nothing to do until that 
leaned back in her chair 
and withdrew into compensating medi- 


sent 


1 
sne 


tation. She had been a _ wife for 
vears; and yet, in the habit of her 
fervent thought, she was a_ bride. 


When her husband was away, she had 


hours of still communion with him, 
made up of memories from their life 
together, and also of that rapt con- 
sciousness for which there is no name. 


A hundred times a day she sent her soul 


to him with inarticulate messages: the 
thoughts that bless, the prayers like 


crystal globes of safety enclosing a be- 
loved soul. Helen adored the man in a 
way including the far all 
It was not for this year or next 
that she kept troth with him; her desire 
ran forward toward unexplored delights, 
beseeching the unknown good to shower 
him. She like a mother 
garnering up treasure for an improvi- 
dent child, in expectation of his sometime 
desiring it. 


reaches of 
being. 


them on was 


Tt was nearly twelve when she heard 
Landor coming up the stairs. He ap- 
peared in the doorway unannounced: a 
tall fellow of sinewy bulk, with a firm 
chin, a hawk’s eye, and a mouth too sen- 
sitive its strength to promise 
He 
was a man who had seen service in life. 
His face betrayed it. The were 
weary of gazing on things with which 
the hands had grappled. 


even in 
him the ease. of poor contentments. 


eyes 


ALICE 


BROWN 

Il 

IIelen met him in a welcome artlessly 
compounded of new pleasure and un 


changing fealties. 
“Vm afraid you are tired,” she said. 
You don’t run up-stairs as you used to.” 


“ 


Hle answered her smile, and in that 
irradiation his face turned sweet and 
boyish. Immediately she remembered 
how Kent had introduced him to her 


years ago; nobody, Kent said, was such 
a kid as Graham Landor. 


“Tt wasn’t because I didn’t want to 
come,” said he. 77] am tired, dog-tired. 
But five minutes by the fire will set 


me right.” 


“You’re going to have a tray. Sit 
down and wait for it.” 
But he could not compose himself. He 


walked to the window and back again, 
his hands in his pockets. He halted 
there before her. 

“Mrs. Markham,” said he, impulsively, 
“what made you send? Has anything 
happened? Js it—Elizabeth ?”’ 

She looked up, surprised. 

“Elizabeth? No, it’s not about her. 
No, this is business.” 

He sat down, and the frown upon his 
face gave way delightfully. 


“T didn’t know,” said he. “It’s so 
long since I’ve been here—” 
The maid came in with the tray, 


chocolate. He 
she had to jog 


and Helen poured his 
took it absently, and 
his interest. 

“ Come,” 
with me.” 

Then he did eat, and the food cheered 
him. He shook off old preoccupations 
and gazed at her. 

“Now,” said Helen, putting down her 
cup, “this is why I summoned you: Is 
the plan still on for sending a young 
man orchid-hunting ?” 

A keener look ran into his eyes. 


she said. “Break bread 


He 


seemed to dismiss his intimate and per- 
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sonal soul in favor of an every-day in- 
telligence. 

“Tt is still on,” he said. 

“ Have you found the young man ?” 

“ No. We’ve considered six, but they’re 
no good.” 

“What do you say to substituting for 
a young man a middle-aged New Eng- 
land woman 2?” 

Landor looked at her through the 
dawning of a more inquisitive discern- 
ment. He took off his eye-glasses and 
wiped them. His eyes had immediately 
the softened look of the readjusted focus. 
A smile was coming, perhaps in recog- 
nition of acumen from a quarter whence 
he least expected it. 

“T should consider it,” he responded, 
temperately. “This is the day of wo- 
man; it’s the day of the New England 
woman. Will she write in dialect?” 

“She will write decorously, according 
to no one less than Lindley Murray.” 
Momentarily her smile answered his, and 
then anxiety returned, to reassert itself. 
“Briefly, this is it. A woman I used 
to know has just been here. She worked 
for me years ago. She is delirious over 
orchids, and she wants to travel. Her 
mind is set on culture; but besides that 
she has the spirit of Borrow and Rich- 
ard Burton rolled in one. She would 
hunt your orchids to the death,—or any- 
thing else she set herself to hunt! I 
thought of your quest. I thought of 
you—of the woman—of myself. It’s au- 
dacious; but then you are audacious.” 

“You are a splendid promoter. I 
didn’t think it of you.” He came up- 
right in his chair, and flashed his sudden 
smile upon her. “ Dear lady,” said he, 
keenly, “ why are you doing this?” 

She had been deeply moved in speak- 
ing; he could not but be conscious 
of it. <A fine reserve controlled her 
usually; she was accessible and sweet, 
open to all human needs, yet always, as 
it seemed, behind a veil. Now some- 
thing stirred her too poignantly to be 
ignored. She had an end in view; and 
seeking it, her old fine sanity gave way 
to eager haste. 

“T want to help the woman,” she said. 
Her cheeks were scarlet now. Her eyes 
bent upon him entreatingly. “I want to 
feed the starved life she has been liv- 
ing. But it’s more than that. It’s more 
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personal. I have another motive, and 
that I cannot tell you.” 

“ Shall I do it because you ask me?” 

She hesitated, and honesty stood by 
her. 

“No,” she answered, “no. Do it if 
she will sell your paper.” 

He looked at her a moment in silence. 
He was besieging her hidden reserves, 
speculating upon her warmth. 

“Is Elizabeth” — he hesitated — “ is 
Elizabeth concerned in this?” 

“No!” She glanced at him in pure 
surprise. “ Not directly.” Then, can- 
didly as she had spoken, this seemed to 
her a lie, and she added: “ We are all 
concerned, more or less, in a way. But 
you are not to fash yourself with that. 
You are merely to decide whether the 
woman will do the work you want, and 
trust it to her.” 

“Can I trust her?” asked Landor, with 
knitted brows. “ That’s the question.” 

“You can trust her to do a piece of 
work like that. Her heart will be in it. 
So will her conscience.” 

“How do you know I ean trust her?” 

“F font it.” 

“The mischief you do!” said Landor, 
shaking his head at her. “So we are to 
fit her out with a letter of credit, and ex- 
pect her to come back with orchids and 
a manuscript of forty thousand words. 
Have you found her trustworthy?’ he 
asked, suddenly, in direct attack. 

She looked him in the eyes, her own 
gaze crystal-clear. 

“No,” she said. “She has behaved 
abominably. I am afraid of her; yet I 
respect her very much. She has a dis- 
torted conscience; but I believe she’d let 
it lead her to the stake. She is cruel; but 
then, she has been starved.” 

“Starved? poor? is she poor?” 

“ Her soul is starved.” 

He shook his head. 

“Dear lady,’ said he, “when you get 
to souls, you’re outside my bailiwick. 
Well, let me see the creature. When can 
I meet her? Where?” 

Helen seemed to palter. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, weakly. 
“ When she comes, when I see her, I can 
send her to you.” 

“She'll have to hurry, then. The 
scheme ought to be advertised in Sat- 
urday’s issue.” He was _ abstractedly 
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fingering at the pull of the drawer; and 
for no reason, save that the letters were 
within, the action made her nervous. 

“Turn the key,” she said, with a little 
laugh. “There! give it to me, please. 
Elizabeth put some papers in there, and 
neglected to lock the drawer. They make 
me fanciful. I feel as if they might 
jump out and punish us—make faces at 
us—for being careless.” 

“Elizabeth!” he repeated, obeying ab- 
sently. “ Elizabeth! Has she been here 
to-night ?”’ 

Again Helen glanced at him, mutely 
questioning an emphasis disproportioned 
to the fact. 

“ Yes,” she said, securing the key to 
her chatelaine. “ Elizabeth came in for 
an hour.” 

A wave of feeling touched his face, and 
then engulfed it. He threw himself back 
in his chair as if, recognizing the great- 
ness of the emotion, he abandoned him- 
self gladly. 

“Mrs. Markham,” he said, “I haven’t 
seen Elizabeth for two vears. We are in 
the same city, we might meet at any cor- 
ner; yet I have not seen her.” 

“No,” said she, softly, with a gentle 
interest, “we never see you now. We 
must amend that. You used to be here 
so much. Elizabeth would be sorry— 
Why, Graham! Gray!” Kent’s old 
name for him came from her lips with- 
out premeditation. 

He still sat there with eyes tight shut; 
and something about him, his attitude, 
his air, arrested her, forbidding further 
speech. His face, even under its suf- 
fusion, looked mature and worn. 3ut 
presently his eyes opened to meet hers in 
sudden radiance. He smiled. 

“Yes, Mrs. Markham,” he said, “ it was 
Elizabeth. It’s always been Elizabeth. 
Didn’t you know ?” 

“No,” she breathed. “TI never knew.” 

Landor sat upright, and a_ differ- 
ent spirit moved upon his face. It 
grew harder, yet with no ignoble stress. 
He looked as if he were savage over 
life alone. 

“This is a good time to make a clean 
breast of it,” he said, recklessly. “I 
haven’t confessed since my mother died. 
I’m tired enough to want to do it.” The 
clock struck. “Twelve! Are you too 
much fagged? Could you sit here for half 


an hour and let me talk about Elizabeth ? 
I never talk of her. I’ve no right to. 
She doesn’t belong to me, though, Heaven 
help us! I belong to her. She’s shut up 
inside me somewhere. God, Mrs. Mark- 
ham! let her come out to-night. Let’s 
talk her over.” He looked like a man 
fired worthily by some passion, ready to 
say the things he might repent to-morrow. 
She leaned forward and laid a hand upon 
his arm. At that moment of impulsive 
sympathy he was as near to her as Kent, 
as much her own. 

“Dear heart,” said she, “ of course we'll 
talk about Elizabeth.” 

“The most gallant girl there is!” he 
answered, as if it were a toast. “The 
most splendid dear old girl! Of course 
I eared about her, Mrs. Markham. What 
did you think I came here for?” 

“T thought you were Kent’s chum.” 

“ That was why I came at first. Then 
T saw her, and it was all over with me: 
for good, for life, I guess it is. It looks 
that way. But no wonder you didn’t 
know. She was at boarding-school a lot. 
We wrote to each other. I hadn’t asked 
her even, but she must have understood. 
Then it all came out about the land 
frauds—you know, Mrs. Markham.” 

“T know a little,”—she hesitated. “ My 
husband told me—” There she stopped. 
His brows darkened; he looked old. 

“Your husband was quite right,” he 
said. “It was pretty tough at the time; 
but he was right. How much do you 
remember about it, anyway ?”’ 

“T believe there was a newspaper 
seandal—” Again she paused. 

“You don’t like to say it? You may. 
I’m used to it. I’ve thought it times 
enough. This is how it was: My father 
had an elaborate and fraudulent scheme 
for making money out of the Arable 
Land Company. He had the stock, he 
had the stockholders. He had everything 
but the land. Your husband found it 
out. He exposed us. He wrote us up 
succinctly for the papers. Kent might 
have done it brilliantly; but he refused. 
Meantime, while my father was being 
disgraced, I was in love with Bess.” 

“He couldn’t have known,” she cried, 
swiftly. “My husband didn’t know—” 

“Dear lady,” returned Landor, gently, 
“he did know; but he was quite right. 
I went to him and told him. I urged 
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him to delay a little, and let me see if 
I could get my hand on the helm. I had 
an idea I might save a smash, and give 
every man his own, without disgrace. I 
told him so. But he refused. Justice 
had got to be done, he said; it must be 
done quickly.” 

A groan burst from her lips. Landor 
forestalled her words. 

“Dear Mrs. Markham, do you suppose 
T’d tell you this if I didn’t believe he was 
right? I didn’t think so at the time. 
I thought he was a devil. For I told 
him I wanted Bess, and I begged him 
to leave me my good name to offer her. 
And he refused. Well, my father died. 
No, I don’t think that hastened it. The 
Land Company failed. Your husband 
had smashed it. The widows and orphans 
who trusted us went to the wall. My 
father left me some money. I decided, 
rightly or wrongly, I don’t know which, 
that the stockholders were not my busi- 
ness. I bought the Day and worked like 
a beaver on it. But the tougher strug- 
gle I had—” he spoke musingly, looking 
into the fire. 

“Yes,” said Helen, eagerly—* yes!” 

He glanced up at her with his quick, 
responsive brightness. He looked like a 
lovable boy, and her heart warmed to 
him anew. 

“ Mrs. Markham,” said he, “ you may 
think me a sentimentalist; but the more 
I struggled, the more certain I was that 
I’d got to shoulder the stock of the de- 
funect Land Company.” 

“Of course you did!” she cried, as if 
it were a triumph of her own. “Oh, 
what splendid things men are!” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” said he, whimsically—‘ no. I 
wasn’t a splendid thing. I wasn’t even 
irreproachable in the way I’d climbed. I 
was having some sort of success, and I 
couldn’t have had it so soon if I hadn’t 
got it through setting my feet on the 
faces of other men. Or rather, my father 
had set his feet there, and I climbed on 
what he left me. But when it dawned 
on me that I’d got to pay his debts— 
Jove! wasn’t I disgusted when that came 
over me!—I had to work all the harder. 
But I’ve grubbed, and I’ve lived plainly, 
and now I’m feeding the maw of an in- 
satiate monster called the stockholders of 
the Arable Land Company.” 


“Dear boy.” she said, the mother in 
her all awake, “how proud we ought to 
be of you! And Bess! Have you told 
Bess ?” 

He looked at her in plain surprise. 

“Why, no,” said he. “I never have 
told Bess. How could I? I’ve nothing 
to offer her. The money I earn goes to 
the Arable Land. I have nothing on 
earth to offer Bess but a name, and that 
is smirched.” 

“Smirched! Let us see what she 
says to that. Let us see what my hus- 
band says.” 

“Mr. Markham said everything he had 
to say on that head in the beginning,” 
returned Landor, dryly. “ We talked that 
over when I made my first plea to him. 
He told me then that I was of bad stock, 
tricky through and through. I was furi- 
ous. Yes, Mrs. Markham, I was. But in 
the course of a year or so I came to the 
conclusion that maybe he was right. I 
thought possibly a fellow more seaworthy, 
more tautly built, might not have been 
willing to inherit money made as my 
father did it. Oh yes, I knew pretty well 
what his schemes had been! I knew 
they’d pass muster in Wall Street, but 
not under the Mosaic law. I was ‘ of bad 
stock.’ I was, you see! So, having recog- 
nized it, I walked Spanish. I toed the 
line. There are no tricks to be laid at 
my door, Mrs. Markham.” He looked 
her in the face, smiling again in his 
boyish way, but speaking with a home- 
spun honesty quite devoid of pride. “TI 
watch myself,” he added. “I can’t afford 
to skulk. I don’t dare to. But Bess! 
Oh, ye gods! how young I feel to be in a 
room where Bess has been—and isn’t! 


‘Only to kiss that air,” 
he sang, 
“*That lately kissed thee!’” 


He was chaffing his emotions, yet they 
mastered him. Hunger looked from his 
eyes; Helen felt her throat constrict in 
poignant sympathy. 

“Gray,” said she, “we shouldn’t have 
let you bear all this alone.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t have helped it!” 
he returned, quite simply. “A man has 
got to meet his life himself. What could 
any of you have done?” 

She was silent; but she knew what they 
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might have done. She saw him accepted 
at the house, for Kent’s sake and his own, 
and fancied him working out his destiny 
as he had wrought it, yet not uncom- 
panioned. Many things were made plain 
to her in that moment. She knew why 
Bess had gone away from home rather 
than take bread from her father’s hand. 
And all this was not because John Mark- 
ham had dealt justly, but because he had 
not remembered mercy. And recalling 
Elizabeth’s bitter cry against him, she 
saw judgment walking toward him, and 
involuntarily put out both hands, as if to 
ward it off. 

“What is it, Mrs. Markham?” Landor 
was asking with concern; and then she 
realized that she had been in that mys- 
tical world of hers where souls seemed 
ever battling; and that she must come 
out and meet the moment. But her eyes 
were wet, the lashes clogged by tears. 

“Don’t be bothered,” said Landor. 
“ Why are you so sorry?” 

She could not tell him without betray- 
ing the man for whom, in his own 
judicial arrogance, she was most sorry; 
but she said, in a sad commonplace: 

“Tt has been unnecessarily hard for 
If we had known—if we had stood 


you. 
by you—it need not have been so hard 

“Not a bit of it,” he responded, in his 
manner. “It’s been good for me, 
mighty good. It toughened me. Keep it 
to yourself, Mrs. Markham. Don’t tell. 
I shouldn’t have broken down like this, 
but I know you never tell. Kent used 
3y the way, when do you 


easy 


to say so. 
expect him ?” 

She told him, and the date brought up 
the vision of Jane Harding. 

“T should like to see Kent,” said he, 
musingly, looking into the fire. “I wish 
we could go back a few years and have a 
little fun—all hands round—everybody 
trusting everybody else.” 

“T don’t see why it should have sepa- 
rated you and Kent,” she ventured, hum- 
bly. She dared not speak of Bess. 

He looked at her in frank surprise. 

“Why, I was huffy, Mrs. Markham!” 
said he. “ Was it temper, though, or was 
it pride? My father had been called a 


sneak, and I was the son of a sneak. I 
forswore the whole troop of you. 
but Bess! dear old Bess! 
enough of her to-night. 


All 
Well, that’s 
When can I see 
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your ‘ peripatetic, very magnetic’ orchid- 
huntress?” He rose, and stood looking 
down at her. 

“T can’t let you undertake that,” said 
Helen, suddenly. 

“ Why ?”’ 

“ Because it 
fits us.” 

“Gammon! Let me see the woman and 
judge. I sha’n’t take her unless she’ll 
do the trick. Can’t afford it. I’ve got to 
think of the Arable Land.” 

Helen had risen, and they clasped 
hands. She was looking at him in a 
mute petition, and he interpreted it. 

“No, bless you!” said he, “don’t 
bother. You women always think things 
ean be reconstructed, patched up, pieced 
on again. They can’t. I am simply a 


benefits me. It bene- 


confirmed bachelor devoted to Arable 
Land. I have wedded a lost cause. It’s 
a doge and Adriatic business. But 


Bess! she’s the miniature I carry in my 
pocket to take out, once in a while, when 
my lawful spouse isn’t looking. Good- 
night, dear lady. Keep my secrets. By 
the way—”’ He turned back to her. 
Humor was in his eye. “ What a hard 
old brick your husband is!” He said it 
warmly, and her own heart leaped to 
meet the word. “I don’t know another 
soul honest enough to tell a fellow he’s 
the son of a scurvy knave, and then pro- 
pose this orchid scheme to him, because 
he thinks the fellow’s got the dash to 
earry it through. I’m not good enough 
for his daughter; but he likes my pluck, 
and he’s absolutely unconscious of ever 
having hurt me. He adores the harrow 


—justice. He thinks the toad adores 
it too.” 
Helen put a detaining hand upon 


his arm. 

“Have you told him?” she ventured. 
“Toes he know you are paying them 
back ?” 

“Bless you, 
stinacy comes 
favor.” 

“T must tell Bess!” She spoke firm- 
ly, with some apprehension of being 
withstood. 

“No, you won’t tell anybody. That’s 
the beauty of you. I’ve asked you not 
to. Bess! She’s the last person. I 
couldn’t give her a crust.” 

“Tf she cares for you, she’ll wait.” 


no! that’s where my ob- 
in. I haven’t curried 
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“Wait! I should be Methuselah, my 
shoestrings blowing into my eyes. And 
perhaps—perhaps she never cared.” 

He ran down-stairs, and she heard the 
door bang behind him. The sleepy maid 
came in to turn off the lights, and Helen 
went to her own room, refusing further 
tendance. There she looked at her bed 
as the last place likely to interest her. 
She was keyed to an amazing pitch, 
and life seemed too precious to be spent 
in sleep. 

The remnant of the night ran quick- 
ly, broken by nightmares like forebod- 
ings, and morning found her hungry for 
its face. While she dressed she had a ser- 
vant telephone the house at Woodside. 
There was no response, and with visions 
of an inhospitable country hearth, she 
went herself to call up Rosamond and 
forbid her going. Briggs answered at 
the telephone. 

“She has gone, Mrs. Markham. She 
took the early train.” 

“Gone to Woodside!” repeated Helen. 
“Did she go alone?” 

“A person called for her,” returned 
the man. “T didn’t catch the name—” 

“Find out! find out!” cried Helen, 
fiercely, in unreasoning certainty; and 
the voice came back: 

“A Mrs. Harding, ma’am. A Mrs. 
Harding.” 

IV 

Helen turned away from the tele- 
phone, and called for her outdoor wraps. 
The maid who brought them, startled 
by her face, reminded her of break- 
fast. That fact of concrete living 
steadied her; she dropped her cloak, 
and, pinning her hat on as she went, hur- 
ried into the dining-room. There, to the 
accompaniment of an open fire, with its 
complex messages, peace awaited her. 
The room had that subtle air of serene 
living due to careful service. The table 
was exquisitely prepared with an access 
of devotion by servants who wrought 
for her the more religiously while John 
Markham was away, because they knew 
she pined a little. None of the slighter 
accessories had been forgotten; there 
were flowers, and the morning paper lay 
beside her plate. But to Helen, in her 
present haste, none of the uses of life 
were more than the garment covering life 
itself. She hardly noted the sweet in- 


vitingness of the room, but poured her- 
self a cup of coffee and drank it hasti- 
ly. The maid, in a deferent concern, 
brought her the rolls, and then ventured, 

“Mrs. Markham, you must eat.” 

Helen thanked her. 

“Call a carriage, Lydia,” said she. 
“Yes, I'll eat. Don’t be worried.” 

When the carriage came, Helen was 
cloaked and ready, and sufficiently alive 
to present fact to note the anxious query 
in the woman’s face. 

“T am going to Woodside, Lydia,” 
said she. “ Miss March has run down to 
open the house. We shall be back to- 
night. Tell Miss Elizabeth.” 

Half-way down the stairs she paused, 
with a thought of the letters where she 
had left them in the table drawer. They 
distracted her; she had no use for them, 
yet, afraid to trust them to unfriendly 
circumstance, she ran back, unlocked the 
drawer, thrust them unwillingly into a 
little bag and slung it on her wrist. She 
hurried down again, and the woman open- 
ed the door for her. A gust of sleet struck 
them in the face. This was a storm: 
winter in the midst of spring. It seemed 
like a new battle to fight; but presently 
Helen began to feel the calmness born of 
movement after pure foreboding. The 
fact that Rosamond and Jane Harding 
were together in dangerous solitude was 
one to be met, not to be shuddered at; she 
must simply follow, to avert unhindered 
conclaves—and she was following. 

The road to Woodside, after it passes 
the city limits and a line of dirty suburb, 
runs through marshes of great amplitude. 
To Helen, the journey had always been a 
progress full of wonder upon wonder. 
Short as it was, it healed her spirit, as 
sojourns do in foreign lands, or calm sea 
voyages. From these salt plains she drew 
some nourishment, through a sense be- 
yond the sight. She had been born near 
the sea, and perhaps young vigor wak- 
ened in her at the portals of its look and 
smell; however it was, they heartened 
her. To-day she longed for the marshes, 
and ignoring the carful of travellers, 
kept her glance upon the outer day, to 
suck sustenance from it as of old. But 
the storm refused her that communion. 
The sleet, riding like dust upon a master- 
ing wind, hid the world away, and she 
tried vainly to reach out even the hand 
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of memory to touch her marshes as they 
used to be, warm under sunset skies, with 
rose lagoons and creeping tides. It was 
like the withholding of a much - loved 
face; and when she reached the little 
station, she was keyed to presei:nce of a 
moment she must dominate alone, with- 
out the aid of her familiar guardians. 

There was no earriage at Woodside. A 
ramshackle carryall was accustomed to 
rattle up from the village intermittently 
in winter weather, and she searched the 
snowy highway for it. The station-mas- 
ter, plunging about in the oilskin and 
sou’wester that disclosed him as he was, 
a fisherman sacrificed to inland life, ex- 
plained that the carryall had been there, 
but had gone down to the Place to take 
Rosamond March. 

Woodside was unspoiled. It delighted 
in Christian names, and used them 
generously. 

“Was Miss March alone?” asked Hel- 
en. She wrapped her cloak about her, 
prepared to struggle with the gusts. 

“ No, there was another woman: one 0’ 
the help, I guess. Mother in Israel! you 
don’t say you’re goin’ to walk!” 

“T mustn’t wait!” she called back 
piercingly. “The storm won’t hurt me, 
—nor the snow.” 

“This wind ‘ll cut ye like a knife.” 
She heard the voice come warning after 
her. “ Down on the cassy—” 

The cassy, in the local speech, was the 
causeway connecting inland Woodside 
with the Place, John Markham’s summer 
home. His house looked toward the east. 
Behind it was a smooth extension of the 
harbor, and fronting it the sea. 

Helen took the road impetuously. She 
put down her head, and felt herself, like 
a cleaving prow, pushing the air and 
parting it. She was clipper-built, but 
her cloak flew back, fluttering distress- 
fully, and when she raised her head for 
breath the sleet was cruel to her. She 
took the causeway at a struggling run. 
The snow threw gauntlets in her face, 
the sea wind battled her, and little waves 
curled over the parapet to crowd her in- 
land. She had never seen the tide -so 
high, though memory, that seemed to 
come in gusts now like the wind, recalled 
old tales of a day before the causeway 
had been built, when Woodside, in angry 
times, had been an island. Beyond the 


causeway the road curved slightly, and 
eased her from the wind, and presently 
she toiled into the orchard-ground of 
Woodside Place. No other spot on the 
New England coast had equal beauty, be- 
cause Woodside was a miracle of trees. 
There were orchards of great ancientry, 
and groves of evergreen. The apple-trees 
were twisted, their faces turned one way, 
from long submission to the wind: but 
they had obstinate vigor. Faithful to 
the seasons, under all calamity, they bore 
bloom and ripened fruit, and lent the 
spot the double enchantment of moving 
leaves under the tang of salt sea air. To- 
day, constant in their old associations, 
they were friends. The marshes had 
failed her; the trees, in a more humble 
fashion, kept the tryst of memory. 

The house, the great comfortable crea- 
ture she had known in happy intimacy, 
loomed darkly through the snow; its yel- 
low walls looked dim to her. It was her 
husband’s treasure, his delight; he had 
built it for their dual use, and she 
sobbed, stumbling up the steps, to feel 
the nearer him. She opened the great 
front door and stepped in, the wind with 
her in an onslaught that tore at curtains 
and blew the ashes on the hearth. There 
in the hall was Hannah, toiling under 
wood, kindling and pine cones. 

“The Lord above!” remarked the wo- 
man. “ Ain’t this the crowner?” 

Hannah was a short, square body of 
great strength, who loved the world and 
all the uses of it. To kindle a fire like 
this, in haste, was like a swift adventure 
to her; she loved to cook, and tend the 
sick, and because she was strong, all ser- 
vice seemed to her like play. She had a 
tanned face with high cheek-bones, of 
the aboriginal type, and two rows of 
white firm teeth. Her hair was gray, 
and her dark eyes held glints of satire. 
Hannah put down the wood-basket and 
offered Helen a hand in equal clasp. 

“ What set you out to come down here,” 
she inquired, “such a day as this?” 

Helen laid both her cold hands about 
that stronger one, and gained some com- 
fort from it. The question was ready on 
her lips: 

“ Have they come?” 

“Rosamond March? Yes. She brought 
down that woman that used to have the 
class,—but there, you know. Rosamond’s 
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as wild as a hawk. Never see such a 
storm, she said. Nothin’ would do but 
she must climb up over the cliff an’ watch 
the waves come in. I told her she 
couldn’t see her hand afore her face; but 
there! I’ve started up a fire in the fur- 
nace. In half an hour it ’ll take some 
holt. You come in the kitchen—” 

“Where is Sam?” 

“Sam’s been called to Portland to see 
that brother of his that has the pip reg’- 
lar as the spring comes round, an’ then 
goes marchin’ up May Hill, and has it 
all over agin next year.” 

“ Are you alone, Hannah ?” 

“Taw, yes! I admire to be. I can 
feed the critters, can’t I? Sam took both 
hosses up to the stable afore he went. 
Your husband said he could, if *twas more 
convenient. Where you goin’ ?”’ 

Helen was at the door. 

“T’m going to find Miss Rosamond. 
Get up your fires, Hannah. We'll be 
back.” She was out in the storm again, 
and Hannah, her mouth agape with 
interrupted news, closed the door be- 
hind her. 

Then the woman, merry over the influx 
of new life, went off to light her fires. 
Excitement seldom blew this way in 
wintry weather; she adored it. 

Helen took the bleak path over the hill, 
to the cliff defending Woodside from the 
outer sea. Long before she reached them, 
she guessed out the two figures through 
the snow; they were looking down into 
the void below them, pondering over it; 
the surge was only a voice now, wallow- 
ing there in its own clamor. Until she 
came upon them, they were not aware 
of her. 

“Rosamond!” she called. “ Rosa- 
mond!” 

The girl turned upon her a cold-nipped 
face. Even in that spent moment Helen 
told herself it was an untroubled gaze. 
Jane Harding, there beside her, was a 
monolith in black. She had tied a veil 
over her hat, and her clothes seemed 
to be wrapped about her by the storm 
concurrent with her self-enfolding will. 
Rosamond’s hands were upon Helen’s 
shoulders. She was calling to her: 

“We came to see the waves, but there 
aren’t any. There isn’t any sea. Only a 
noise! They’re drowning in a great 
white gulf there. But hear them thunde:! 


Hear them boom!” She was ecstatic 
after her imprisonment in the house and 
the routine of the sick-room. 

Jane Harding had turned with no sur- 
prise, and now she stood awaiting, in a 
civil fashion, the signal of their move- 
ments. In the midst of this hurly-burly, 
she suggested a strange stillness, like that 
of things inanimate. She was not, Helen 
realized, in a maze, the creature anticipa- 
tion had so clothed in terrors; now, face 
to face, she was bewildering in her sim- 
plicity, a practical person of common- 
place demeanor. Yet she was a fact. 

“Come down!” called Helen in re- 
sponse. “We shall get our deaths 
here. Come!” 

They left the voices crying in the gulf, 
and the wind swept them home. The fire 
in the hall had been heaped high with 
logs that tested even Hannah’s strength. 
Helen, with her instinct of courtesy, 
turned to Jane Harding, the unfamil- 
iar guest. 

“Take off your things,” she said. 
“Come to the fire.” 

Jane Harding, apparently unmoved by 
winter weather, untied her hat, and be- 
gan unbuttoning her jacket with steady 
hands. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I will re- 
main a spell.” 

They sat down beside the hearth, and 
Hannah brought them steaming lemon- 
ade. Rosamond’s tongue ran fast. She 
looked like the spirit of the storm, ani- 
mated through its wildness and untouch- 
ed by chill. She sipped the hot drink, 
and Hannah chuckled to herself and 
urged the fire. 

“T can’t imagine why we don’t come 
down in February,” said Rosamond. 
“Why not in January? Why don’t 
we stay right through?” The delicate 
bloom of her cheeks had hardened into 
red. The sleet, melting on her yellow 
hair, curled it the tighter. “A day 
like this takes ten years off you in 
ten minutes.” 

“How old are you now?” asked Helen, 
in a wistful fondness. “ Eight ?”’ 

“Ten, at the most, dear, on a day like 
this. Hannah, what a great old fire! 
Mrs. Harding, you’re not drinking!” 

The goblet stood untasted on a table 
at the woman’s hand. Immediate- 
ly Helen knew why. Jane Harding 
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would accept neither bite nor sup from 


the creditors who were yet to pay her 
those just dues. 

“Won’t you have a cup of tea?” 
suggested Helen, in her untired solici- 


tude. “ Hannah will make it for you.” 

“T am not aceustomed to take any- 
thing in the middle of the day,” returned 
the woman, in a stiff denial dispropor- 
tioned to the circumstance; it sounded 
like an article of faith. 

“It was so good of you to come,” said 
Rosamond, including the alien in her 
joy. “But you, Mrs. Markham, weren’t 
you a dear to follow after! What do 
you think mamma said? She was in 
great shape when I left, greedy as pos- 
sible for me to get some fun out of it. 
I might stay all night, if I liked. I sus- 
pected her, then. ‘You didn’t want me 
to run down to open Mrs. Markham’s 
house!’ I said. ‘ You wanted me to have 
a lark.’ ” 


“T thought of that myself,” owned 
Helen. “ But we won’t stay all night. 


We’re better off in town, in such storms.” 
“Tt’s a well-built house,” said Jane 

Harding, quietly. “There’s a _ cellar 

underneath. It’s likely to be warm.” 

Rosamond raised her brows and pursed 
her lips. 

“TLet’s stay all night,” she coaxed. 

Helen rose conclusively; she was warm- 
ed at the surface, but her veins ran chill. 

“ Hannah,” said she, “ we'll go over the 
rooms now. I may suggest some changes 
for Mrs. March’s coming. No, Rosa- 
mond, no. We won’t spend the night. 
You don’t want to leave your mother, 
child; she’s sick in bed.” 

Rosamond looked wilful, in her smil- 
ing way. 

“Tt isn’t like an ordinary illness, dear. 
Mamma was as game as you please this 
morning. ‘ What’s breaking a hip?’ she 
said. ‘You never would have been so 
frightened if I hadn’t ventured to get 
up a touch of fever.’ And it’s true, you 
know. She’s all right, bless her! only 
bored. Oh, let’s stay all night!” 

Helen’s gentleness pitted itself against 
that laughing will. “Now, Hannah?” 
she said. “Mrs. Harding, you will ex- 
cuse us, won’t you, while we do these 
necessary things? You will find a lot 
of books there in the library. Come, 
Rosamond.” 
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But half-way up the stairs, with Rosa- 
mond and Hannah, she turned to find 
Jane Harding following them. 

“T should be pleased to go over the 
house,” said Mrs. Harding, in a decent 
gravity no one could resent. “I have- 
n’t seen it since I used to come 
to sew.” 

Helen opened her lips in quick denial, 
and then closed them and went on. It 
was evident to her that as she did not 
intend to leave Jane Harding alone with 
Rosamond, so the woman did not propose 
leaving Rosamond alone with her. 

They made a slow progress through 
the rooms, where new heat was softening 
the winter’s chill, Helen giving desultory 
directions, as needless as their visit here. 
Hannah knew her business. At a day’s 
notice she could slip the house into its 
holiday dress, and she heard superfluous 
counsel now with a cheerful calm, the 
depths of her mind quite unmoved by the 
necessity for remembering it. The silent 
figure followed, until Helen, nervous 
under tension, cut the conclave short. 

“That’s all, Hannah,” she said. 
“Come, Rosamond!” A eourteous 
thought constrained her. “ Come, Mrs. 
Harding!” she added, the more gently be- 
cause her mind revolted. “Come down 
by the fire. Hannah, give us an early 
dinner,—eggs—anything you like. We'll 
telephone the station for a carriage, and 
get off at three.” 

Then like a continued dream they were 
again sitting before the fire in the en- 
forced intimacy of a country house when 
doors are closed by storm, and there is one 
world within, and an alien one outside 
not to be penetrated. Jane Harding sat 
rigidly upright in her chair; she was a 
compendium of all properties. Her 
calm assaulted Helen like a challenge. 
It became at once imperative to change 
that rigorous attitude to normal uses, 
lest it break out in clamor. She went 
into the library, and came back presently 
with a book rich in colored plates. 

“Here is the Flora of Brazil,” said 
she. “Wouldn’t you like to look it 
over ?” 

Mrs. Harding, masking her desires, 
took the book but coldly; there was no 
lure too small to wake suspicion in her. 
But with the turning of a page she was 
lost; mania hurried her, hotfoot, off to 
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the land of heart’s desire. Rosamond got 
up, drowsy with the warmth and her 
early rising, and opened the piano in 
the library. 

“Do you mind?” she asked, and Helen 
shook her head. Hannah, at the first 
notes, came from the kitchen to an- 
nounce whole-heartedly, 

“Tt was tuned last week,” and then 
the girl began to play. 

Helen sat and watched Jane Harding. 
She wondered what the music meant to 
her. It evidently meant nothing save, 
perhaps, an accompaniment to her 
breathless roving in Brazil. She was 
absorbed. <A slow red stole into her dry 
cheeks, and her hand was eager upon 
the turning page. She held the book 
as if she loved it; and yet it was not 
that she loved. It was her own vicari- 
ous wandering. 

Rosamond blurred through snatches of 
English ballads, and then, challenged by 
the fighting day without, struck into the 
“Fire Charm.” She had some mastery of 
music, and the spirit of this compelling 
thing awoke and answered her. The 
potency of it roused Helen to responsive 
clamor of the nerves that call to action. 
Life was at once heroic, peopled by gods 
who make sad abnegation and yet 
triumph because they have the blood of 
gods, and of mortals who are not denied 
the everlasting roads. At that moment 
there was slight difference between the 
two: gods and men were mingled on im- 
mortal fields, or earthly grounds destined, 
through combat, to become immortal. 
Ardeney awoke in her to be faithful to 
great appeals, and to summon souls she 
loved to share that loyalty. For no 
reason she could formulate, she took the 
package of letters from the bag depend- 
ing from her wrist, where they had hung 
like lead, and slipped the string. At 
the sound, Jane Harding’s eyes forsook 
the page. The sight recalled her, even 
from Brazil. 

“ What you going to do?” she asked, in 
a swift natural elision. 

Helen had unfolded one of the sheets 
and dropped it on the fire. She did not 
answer. Then she slipped another from 
the pile, and laid it also there. The 
words still quivered on brown pages 
as if, through wilful malice, they de- 
fied the flame. 
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“T don’t know why I’m doing it,” said 
Helen, suddenly, rousing herself and 
burning another letter. “I don’t want 
such things to live. They mean wrong 
and cruelty: the wrong of other people— 
your cruelty.” 

“Well,” said the woman, briefly, 
“they’re only copies.” 

“No matter. They are better out of 
the world.” 

The “Fire Charm” was weaving toward 
its end, full of little cleansing flames in 
stern yet merciful encircling. Helen, 
with her inward eye, saw the scene as 
she had a hundred times: the Valkyr 
prostrate, strength in expiation, the fire 
rippling on and rising in obedience to 
inexorable will. Jane Harding also 
turned her head and listened moment- 
arily. This had but thrust her mind into 
another path of thwarted longing. 

“T got Lindy an instrument,” she said. 
“She wouldn’t iearn. I kept her at it.” 
The futility of setting the tools of life 
in motion seemed to strike her then, and 
her mouth worked meagrely. 

Helen laid the last of the letters on 
the fire. 

“T thought maybe you’d want to show 
’em,” said Jane Harding, in practical 
reminder. “You might read some of 
’em to your daughter, or to Rosamond’s 
mother.” 

Helen was studying her in a wistful 
unbelief; something imploring was in it 
also, as if she begged the woman’s angel 
to come forth and show itself. 

“Well, I’ve got the ones these were 
copied from,” added Mrs. Harding. “I 
could show ’em to her.” She nodded to- 
ward the room where the “ Fire Charm,” 
returned upon itself, through cunning 
evolution, was again beginning. “I 
could do that any minute.” 

“Have you brought those letters with 
you?” At once Helen’s eyes sought a 
black bag on the floor. Now she remem- 
bered that the woman had been carrying 
it on the way down from the cliff; she 
had taken it up-stairs with her. It had 
not left her hand. 

“No, they’re not in there. That’s 
crackers.” 

“ Crackers ?” 

“T brought my luncheon. You didn’t 
think I’d eat here, did you? I pay my 
way.” Yet she was demanding ten thou- 
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sand dollars. Helen thought, with an 
unbelieving awe, of crackers and that 
adventurous will in combination. 

“You have been very careful of the 
bag,” she said, in a quick logic of sus- 
picion. 

“T like to keep things by me.” 

Helen brooded, and the woman an- 
swered her unspoken thought. 

“Td just as lieves tell you where the 
letters are. They’re on me, in a good 
stout pocket. There they’ll stay, unless 
they’re taken off my dead body.” 

Hannah crossed the hall, carrying 
a log to the library fire. With her 
short stature and her evident strength, 
she looked like an unclassified creature 
born to do tasks, gigantic ones under- 
ground or where nature moves in rude, 
eyclopean ways. Jane Harding’s eyes 
followed her. Proud satisfaction bright- 
ened them. 

“She couldn’t take ’em off of me,” she 
added. “ Nobody could.” 

The music ceased, in the lulling of an 
acquiescent will, and Rosamond came 
back, as Hannah paused before them to 
announce the early dinner. Helen rose. 

“Come, Mrs. Harding,” she _ said. 
“Come, Rosamond.” 

“T am much obliged,” returned the 
woman. Her hand lay suggestively on 
the black bag. “I don’t eat any to speak 
of in the middle of the day.” 

“You must eat. Come.” 

Jane Harding had returned to her book 
with a finality befitting a greater ques- 
tion. Helen stood for a moment in an 
anxious urgency; then she put her arm 
through Rosamond’s, and they went out 
together. Rosamond’s face was puck- 
ered whimsically; her chance companion 
piqued her into wonder. She had met 
merely Kent’s old teacher. She had 
found a mystery. 

“TIsn’t she discouraging?” she ventured 
to whisper in the seclusion of the dining- 
room. “She’s depleting. She seems to 
sap me, somehow.” 

“Don’t, Rosamond!” said Helen, sharp- 
ly. Jane Harding was every instant 
growing before her vision, greatening in 
power, in implacability worse than 
malice. She feared the woman’s ordi- 
nary senses; even that small whisper 
might be heard, and then she would 
strike Rosamond. 


“ Why, no,” said Rosamond, wondering. 
“T won't.” 

Helen roused herself to talk, and Han- 
nah, in her homely sufficiency, helped 
on the moment. She had evolved a 
good dinner, and she served them featly, 
meantime rehearsing the annals of her 
snowy world. F 

“Sha’n’t I take her in a cup o’ tea?” 
she asked, nodding toward the quarter 
where Jane Harding, in her silence, was 
as significant, in some strange way, as if 
she called them all impartially. 

“Yes, Hannah, yes,” said Helen. 
“ Take her a tray.” 

Hannah brought back the tray un- 
touched. Her face disclosed a hopeless 
wonderment. “She must have suthin’ 
by her,” she said, briefly. “ She’s all over 
crumbs.” 

Then the talk faltered, none ef them 
knew why, and presently they were rising 
from the table. Helen summoned back 
her energies. 

“Now, Hannah,” she said, “ telephone 
the station for the carryall. Tell them 
for the three-o’clock. Promptly, Han- 
nah, without fail.” 

Hannah was a long time about it. 
When she came back, joy, decently sup- 
pressed, was in her face. 

“T can’t get ’em,” said she. “I can’t 
get anything. No wonder, with this 
tempest blowin’. The wires must be 
down. You’ll have to stay all night.” 

“Rosamond,” cried Helen, sharply, 
“we must walk.” 

Rosamond stood by the fire, poking at 
it with an impetuous foot. She, too, like 
Hannah, was on the side of the storm; 
but the gravity of Helen’s face constrain- 
ed her to keep silence. Hannah was put- 
ting on her shawl and hood. Helen mute- 
ly questioned her. 

“T’ll go an’ take a look at the cassy,” 
said the woman. “Unless I miss my 
guess, you won’t step foot on it this night. 
The waves are breakin’ over the road 
now, I’ll warrant ye.” 


Rosamond’s young blood awoke. “ Let 


me!” she cried. “Oh, Hannah, let me 
go! Give me your shawl. Please, Mrs. 
Markham. T’ll be back in no time.” 

She bundled herself into hcod and 
shawl, a laughing caricature. 


“Go out at the side door,” said Helen. 


“Don’t—” She was about to add, “ Don’t 
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let her see you,” but she suppressed the 
impulse, and shook herself awake again 
to common sense. Yet her revolting 
nerves warned her not to let Jane Har- 
ding follow Rosamond again into that 
bleak solitude. Rosamond stepped out 
through the side door into the storm. 

“ She’s a beauty,” remarked Hannah, 
admiringly, picking up the dishes. “ Kent 
done well that time. ’Most as well as his 
father did afore him.” 

Helen waited in silence, leaning her 
head against the pane. It was impossible 
to encounter Jane Harding again, with 
the prospect of their spending a night 
together under the same roof; she waited 
for the verdict, and watched the storm. 
It had risen, if that could be after so 
wild a rout. The snow was harder now 
and finer, tiny frozen pellets that be- 
sieged the windows and threshed the or- 
chard trees. A tragic portent, in what 
seemed awful nearness, roared and boom- 
ed the sea. 

“Hannah,” she said at last, out of her 
foreboding, “do you think something is 
going to happen ?” 

Hannah glanced sharply at her, from 
under knitted brows. 

“T guess what ’ll happen to you ‘ll be 
a cold on your lungs,” she said, practical- 
ly. “You better not stir out o’ this 
house to-night. Ill soak your feet. You 
don’t look any too rugged this spring, 
anyways.” 

Helen had not heard. She was quiver- 
ing under the misery of homesickness. 

“You need cossetin’,” said Hannah, 
tenderly. “ When’s he comin’ back?” 

Tears sprang to Helen’s eyes, out of 
past longing grown acutely new. 

“Soon, Hannah, soon, I hope,” she 
answered, softly. But the mention of 
John Markham soothed her nerves, risen 
in that complex rebellion. 

Rosamond was coming. The wind had 
whipped her blood into a gallop; she 
seemed to bear the best of news. Out- 
side the window she saluted Helen, like 
a soldier, and then came stamping in. 

“T’ve won!” she cried. “We don’t go 
home to-night.” 

Helen had paled. The blood engulfed 
her heart; her vision darkened. 

“The sea—” she faltered. 

“Tt’s simply raging over the footway. 
We couldn’t do it even if we drove. 


3ut it’s all right, Mrs. Markham. Moth- 
er ‘ll know the reason. Hannah, here’s 
your shawl.” 

Her snowy things off, she turned to 
lay a cheek to Helen’s in a laughing 
triumph. Helen had pulled her ener- 
gies together. 

“Then we'll stay,” she said, accepting 
destiny. A wan smile was on her face. 
“Hannah, Miss Rosamond will sleep in 
my room. Give Mrs. Harding the east 
chamber.” 

With Rosamond’s hand on her shoul- 
der, the girl singing a marching song, 
she went back to the hall fire, where Jane 
Harding was absorbedly copying the pic- 
ture of a flower on a piece of wrapping- 
paper. At that, a vestige of some warmer 
hope came upon Helen. 

“So you can draw, Mrs. Harding!” 
she said, involuntarily. “That’s good. 
That’s splendid.” 

“Some things I can,” responded the 
woman, in an obvious pride, but without 
an answering glance. “I ean draw 
flowers.” 

They left her at her task, and the after- 
noon went as time in the country does 
under a darkened sky. Rosamond was 
everywhere, like a spirit. She played 
more music; she gossiped with Hannah in 
the kitchen, and even made candy there, 
and came in triumphant with a sticky 
plateful. Then it was supper-time, and 
Helen could not eat because Jane Har- 
ding would not; and Rosamond went to 
the barn with Hannah, to “feed the 
critters.” After that she returned to the 
library fire where Helen was hovering, 
and reported that she had had a beau- 
tiful time. 

“But you’ve had a horrid one,” she 
added, in a swift remorse. She took the 
place she liked at Helen’s knee. “I am 
a selfish pig. I shall be punished.” 

“Mrs. Harding must come in here,” 
said Helen. Her hand was on Rosa- 
mond’s hair in the soft pity mothers feel. 
“ Ask her to come.” 

Jane Harding had heard, and before 
Rosamond could rise she had appeared, 
in her noiseless way, and melted into a 
chair in the background. 

“Come nearer,” said Helen. “ Draw 
up, as Hannah says. She must come, 
too. We must be sociable, a night like 
this. Where is Hannah?” 
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“She’s got ‘a sight o’ things to do,’” 
said Rosamond, drowsily. She rested her 
head on Helen’s knee and mused into the 
fire. “Don’t you hear her pounding 
about overhead? She said you got a 
chill this morning and you’d have to 
be het up. There, that’s a shiver! Are 
you cold?” 

Helen was cold chiefly from within. 
Yet she moved nearer the fire, to get the 
brightness of it. 

“ Are you quite warm?” she turned to 
ask Jane Harding. 

“T am very comfortable, I thank you,” 
said the woman, and her voice sounded 
as if she would rather not be comfortable, 
if by privation she might purchase her 
just dues. 

The storm came gustily now, in sharp 
attack and specious lulling; it was silent 
only to be heard anew. It whipped the 
pane, and the nerves answered it. Noth- 
ing was continuous but the roaring of the 
sea. Yet they were secure, so Rosamond 
thought, within. 

“ Let’s tell stories,” she said, dreamily. 
“Let’s talk about—” There she paused, 
remembering the alien presence, and 
with a note of vagrant laughter, tried 
again. “Let’s tell a continued story. 
Tll begin. Once there was a prince. 
He had nice brown hair, and a cow-lick 
on his forehead.” Whereupon she re- 
flected that this was Kent, too definitely 
portrayed, and, to the confusion of ac- 
curacy, gave him blue eyes instead of 
brown. “He was a very remarkable 
prince, taller than anybody else, straight- 
er, more wonderful every way. He was 
very sad and very funny, very impatient 
and very good-tempered— Was he good- 
tempered, Mrs. Markham?” She shook 
Helen’s knee with her laughter, and 
Helen, constrained by her, went on. 

“Yes, he was really good-tempered; 
for when he was upset you could always 
make him smile in a second. The right 
person could.” 

“T guess she can!” said Rosamond, in- 
advertently, and bit her lip. 

Helen continued hastily. She was 
afraid; yet Jane Harding sat quite still, 
a breathing silence. 

“The prince lived in the palace for a 
while. Then he went out into the world, 
and the world wasn’t the sort of place 
he hoped it was. Some of the kindest 


things proved to be cruel. Some of the 
prettiest ones had dust on them. The 
dust rubbed off and smirched him. There 
was a time when he didn’t look like a 
prince. He was like a beggar.” 

“How strange you are!” Rosamond 
sat up and stared at her through the 
fire-shine. “ That isn’t the way you talk. 
What is it, Mrs. Markham?’ 

Jane Harding’s voice broke upon the 
pause as Helen, starting at it, found she 
knew it would. 

“T ean play that game,” said the wo- 
man, with her unmoved civility. “It’s 
my turn now.” 

Helen thrust Rosamond away from her 
in the violence of her responsive move- 
ment; then with a quick compunction 
she bent and laid both hands upon the 
girl’s shoulders, as if to guard her. 

“No!” she said, commandingly, “no! 
T’'ll finish. I said he looked like a beg- 
gar. Rosamond, he was a beggar. He 
begged for love, and what seemed love 
betrayed him. But he kept on seeking, 
and he found the one person who was to 
give it to him. She was the only one 
he wanted. For remember, Rosamond, 
he hadn’t had any love; he had only 
had the things that look like it and are 
not, and his poor heart was all torn 
with shame and trouble.” The current 
of persuasion failed her. “ Rosamond,” 
she cried, forgetting the other woman, 
and yet urged by her insistent presence, 
“don’t let anything separate you from 
what you love. Remember, life is bigger 
than you think. There are sins, but they 
are great archangels of another sort for 
us to conquer. Never be separated from 
people, never forsake them. What is 
it in the Bible ?—‘ neither death nor lift 
.... nor principalities nor powers—’ ” 

Violent shuddering laid hold on her, 
and Rosamond sprang up. 

“ Hannah!” she cried, sharply. “ Han- 
nah! Mrs. Harding, turn on the light.” 

While Jane Harding was groping for 
the key, Hannah came swiftly with a 
lamp. 

“The light won’t work,” said she. 
“The storm has played the mischief 
with it. You lamb, what is it?” She 
set down the lamp, and hurried over to 
Helen, shaking in Rosamond’s arms. 
“ She’s got a chill,” said Hannah. “ You 
throw that fur thing over her, an’ I'll 
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get some whiskey.” She came back in- 
stantly with a smoking tumbler, and 
Helen’s lips bit upon it, chattering. 

She smiled up into Rosamond’s face. 

“T’m not cold,” said she. “It’s only 
nerves.” 

“Nerves or not, you get straight into 
your bed,” said- Hannah. “It’s as warm 
as toast. There’s a soapstone to the 
foot. You help her, Rosamond. There!” 

Helen had risen; again in a gust of 
will that seemed to fit the storm, she 
got her wavering grip on circumstance. 
But bed seemed to her merciful. At the 
door she paused. 

“Good night, Mrs. Harding,” she said. 
“Hannah will show you to your room. 
She will give you some of my night 
things.” 

“T sha’n’t need anything but what I 
have,” returned Jane Harding. She was 
standing, in a scrupulous courtesy, yet 
with a rigid self-restraint that seemed a 
challenge. She was apparently quite un- 
interested in the moment, but her eyes 
were watchful. 

“Good night,” said Helen, and went 
up the stairs. Jane Harding followed, 
and Hannah, in passing, briefly indi- 
cated her room. The guest stepped in 
and Helen heard the turning of the key. 
The sound heartened her, and in her own 
big chamber, where she was to be with 
Rosamond, she laughed from an incredu- 
lous relief. 

“ Rosamond!” said she, “ Rosamond!” 

“ What, Mrs. Markham ?” 

“T almost think we may get home 
safely, after all!” 

“Get home? Of course we shall get 
home!” said Rosamond, wondering. 
“You're not timid because we’re just 
three women here alone ?” 

“No, I’m not timid. It isn’t the night 
or the place—the dear place!—it’s the 
powers of the air. Hear Hannah clang- 
ing to the doors and bolting them!” 

She began undressing slowly. Her 
gown laid by and her hair sweeping, she 
stood before the fire and mused a moment, 
her arms stretched out before her, her 
hands grasping the mantel. The sight 
of them recalled her suddenly to John 
Markham, because he loved them. She 
flushed, and felt her happiness, 

“Ton’t get chilled again,” urged Rosa- 
mond. 


“No. I wonder if that woman truly 
has some night things. I must see.” 

She caught her own nightgown from 
the bed, and crossed the closet forming a 
passage between the rooms. Jane Har- 
ding’s door was slightly open. The wo- 
man had not heeded the dark closet; from 
her side, it had apparently no outlet. 
Helen knocked softly, and then, unheard, 
paused in a spasm of pity for the lonely 
figure there. Jane Harding was sitting 
by a light-stand, where she had put 
the lamp. She, too, had taken off her 
dress, and her gaunt decency, in its ser- 
viceable cotton clothes, struck at Helen’s 
heart like a new moral poverty. 

“May I come in?” she called. “I’ve 
brought you—” 

She was advancing, in a sweet defiance 
of intrusion, led, perhaps, by some desire 
to offer the stranger the intimacy of their 
common sex. She halted sharply, mid- 
way in the room. Jane Harding was 
busy, and immediately Helen saw what 
oceupied her. A packet of letters lay 
open on her lap. She was assorting them. 
Three were on the table. A little pile 
was on one knee. She seemed to be select- 
ing some for special purposes. These 
were Kent’s letters. With the keenness 
of startled vision, Helen caught his hand 
upon the superscription. She even noted 
that the envelopes were numbered, as if 
certain ones were to be laid aside. This 
was a second’s thought. In that second 
Jane Harding had heard her voice and, 
looking up, seen her advancing. The 
woman started, a clutching hand bent 
on gathering up the papers at a grasp. 
The light-stand went over. The lamp 
crashed down and shivered. A river of 
flame followed the spreading oil upon the 
matting, and another line of light ran up 
the woman’s clothes. Helen fell on her 
knees, and began twisting up Jane Har- 
ding’s skirt and crushing out the fire in 
her hands. 

The letters were everywhere, and the 
hurrying flame was close upon them. 
Jane Harding stood grasping at her burn- 
ing skirts, wringing them as if she wrung 
fire out of them. Even in the heat of 
danger, she had remembered the axioms 
that rule emergencies. 

“My Lord!” she called out piercingly. 
“Them letters are in the fire! Put your 
foot on that one there.” And Helen did 
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it. “ You let me be!” cried the woman. 
“ Put it out where ’tis on the floor. Give 
me that piller.” 

They each took a pillow and smoth- 
ered the thing where it ran toward a 
valanced bed. 

“Don’t call!” whispered Helen, sharp- 
ly. “Rosamond! We must save Rosa- 
mond.” 

At last she and the woman had, to her 
mind, the common cause of sparing Rosa- 
mond. There was soothing in it. Again 
she felt the calm responsive to an urgent 
need. Her shadowy fears had fused into 
one dread, and she was fighting it. This 
was embodied terror, yet it was nothing 
compared with the soul-tremor she had 
felt before. And the “Fire Charm” 
went surging through her memory. 

Jane Harding had not ceased beating 


at the thing where it ran about the floor, 
and Helen alternately fought it there 
and then turned back to strip charred 
shreds and tatters from the woman’s 
clothing. The burning river reached the 
bed and touched it. Helen stooped to it; 
her own skirt caught, and the flames 
had her. 

“Don’t call!” she whispered, with the 
“Fire Charm” deafening in her ears. 
“Don’t call Rosamond!” 

In a flash of pain, her senses sickened. 
Suddenly she was in a world where heat 
and light were one enemy and the thick 
air choked her. 

Sensation was an anguish. In the 
revolt of her tortured body, she even 
forgot Rosamond. And the “Fire 
Charm ” rippled into sleep. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Two Love-Songs 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


DO not know if your eyes are green or gray 
Or if there are other eyes brighter than they; 
They have looked in my eyes; when they look in my eyes I can see 
One thing, and a thing to be surely the death of me. 


If I had been born a blind man without sight, 

That sorrow would never have set this wrong thing right; 
When I touched your hand I would feel, and no need to see, 
The one same thing, and a thing the death of me. 


Only when I am asleep I am easy in mind, 

And my sleep is gone, and a thing I cannot find; 

I am wishing that I could sleep both day and night 
In a bed where I should not toss from left to right. 


II 


O woman of my love, I am walking with you on the sand, 
And the moon’s white on the sand and the foam’s white in the sea; 
And I am thinking my own thoughts, and your hand is on my hand, 
And your heart thinks by my side, and it’s not thinking of me. 


O woman of my love, the world is narrow and wide, 
And I wonder which is the lonelier of us two? 

You are thinking of one who is near to your heart, and far from your side; 
I am thinking my own thoughts, and they are all thoughts of you. 
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A Statesman of To-morrow 


BY ROY ROLFE GILSON 


HE campaign had begun. 
Bi Father was a Reformative, so Mo- 

ther and you and Lizbeth were 
Reformatives. As to Publicrats, you had 
a vague notion, taking them by and large, 
as Grandfather used to say, that they 
were by nature drinking-men, inclined 
to staying out nights, poker, even 
thievery and wife- beating, and other 
naughtiness. Father did not say so, but 
you had seen pictures of them in the 
newspapers on the library table. Gross, 
full-stomached men they were, with 
short-cropped hair, and square, unshaven 
jaws; gambling-looking men, with mon- 
ster diamonds in their striped shirts, tilt- 
ing their plug hats rakishly, clutching 
cigars with pudgy, bejewelled fingers, and 
rolling their swollen eyes gloatingly over 
bags of gold. Sometimes they kept a 
tiger. It was an emblem, Father said. 
You rather fancied it scared policemen 
while its masters jingled and gambled 
their ill-gotten gains, wrung somehow, 
somewhere, as you opined, from the 
widows and orphans and the honest 
workman with his square cap and his 
dinner-pail. 

But, on the other hand, what a noble 
race were the Reformatives! What fine 
pictures they always made in those news- 
papers on the library table! How grace- 
fully they wore their long Prince Alberts, 
carried their tall silk hats! What dignity 
of mien! What venerable beards! What 
flashing eyes and philanthropic brows! 
And what a way they had of lifting their 
index-fingers to the Stars and Stripes, 
or winding its folds about their heaving 
breasts—while above their heads the Sun 
of Prosperity burst, triumphant, through 
the lowering clouds of Publicratic rule! 

Oh, it was all there—there in the 
newspapers on the library table, — and 
even a boy like you had but to look 
on this picture and on that to be 
a Reformative. 

Some good men, doubtless, were Pub- 


licrats. Father himself admitted that. 
There were several in Ourtown—church 
members, too. Stanch, dyed-in-the-wool 
Publicrats they were, but you never 
would have thought it. They looked like 
Reformatives. Misguided beings you 
thought them; for it followed, as the 
night the day, in your love for Father, 
that a party of men that could give him 
so much pain, whose deeds down-town or 
under domes could wring from him such 
direful prophecies, must be a _ godless 
breed indeed. Mother thought so too. 

You heard the table-talk. You listened 
to the bands. You watched the torches 
flaring in the wind of an October night, 
and the white transparencies bobbing by. 
On foot, jostling the other boys, you fol- 
lowed a Senator and four white horses 
from the railroad to the Grand Opera 
House. Breathless you heard him, watch- 
ed him thresh the air, saw his face redden, 
his bosom swell, heard his speech-worn 
voice leap hoarsely from his throat as he 
raised aloft a trembling finger to the flag 
above his head. 

Five hundred men sprang to their feet 
in answer. The floor quivered. The raft- 
ers rang. You could not hear the music 
of the band—but in that din you heard 
a still, small voice. You heard the Man 
within you rapping at the door. 

Homeward that night you struck at 
shadows with your hedgerow | stick. 
Parry! Thrust! You fenced with them 
—and laughed aloud at your folly. 
Across the threshold you wandered rest- 
lessly from room to room. From the 
library shelf a plaster Webster glowered 
upon your dream. You halted suddenly. 
Manfully you stood before him, giving 
him frown for frown, matching your 
future against his past. Your lips tight- 
ened. Your jaws set. Your eyes flashed 
fire beneath your beetling brows. The 
glow of that recent eloquence was still 
upon you. The words of the Senator 
still sounded sweetly in your ears. 
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Something within you struggled, fought 
for utterance. You thrust your hand be- 
tween the buttons of your vest. You 
cleared your throat, summoned your 
voice from some unwonted depth— 

“Ye great men of the past!” 

It was a noble line —inspired apos- 
trophe. Again you said it, to give the 
next line time: 

“Ye great men of the past—” 

But no. You tried once more: 

“Ye great men of the past—” 

But got no further. Things there are 
too deep for utterance. Frowning, you 
stood one silent moment more; then, 
with your hand still tucked between the 
buttons of your vest, stalked, like a Sena- 
tor, through the door. ... “ Wait. Just 
wait—old Publicrats!” 


“Publicrats,” said your friend the 
Sawdust Man, “are always a-stickin’ 
their noses in where they aren’t wanted. 
They’ve been a-messin’ with this here 
gover’ment ever since I can remember, 
and when they once get in,”’—here the 
Sawdust Man winked and nodded sagely, 
—“ look out!” 

“ That’s so, Mr. Luggins.” 

“Of course it is,” said the Sawdust 
Man. “ When you see a Publicrat a-seek- 
in’ office, keep your eye on him. Keep 
your eye on him, I say; for mark my 
words, there’s.a nigger in the fence some- 
where, every time.” 

The ‘shop was fragrant with- pine. 
Astride the sawhorse, your toes just 
touching the littered floor, you watched 
the carpenter at his bench: From the 
pockets of his brown apron he _ took 
long, shining nails, and hammered them 
straight as the flight of arrows into the 
yellow pine. Then with his square and 
his great pencil he drew a line, and 
reached for his saw. 

“ Publicrats,” he paused to say—“ Pub- 
licrats are the worst cusses for takin’ 
things ever I see.” 

From edge to edge of the gleaming 
board the saw’s teeth gnawed their way. 
The air resounded with their harsh mu- 
sic. The pine dust fell in a golden show- 
er on the shavings by the bench. 

“Can I have the little piece?” 

“Yep. What can you do with it?” 

“T can make something.” 

“What?” 


“ Oh—I don’t know—something.” 

The carpenter laughed. Even the cast- 
off end of a yellow board was precious 
in those days—precious in all the un- 
known possibilities of its clean and 
scented freshness, of its perfect corners 
and its smooth and shining sides. So 
you would carry it home to the wood-shed 
against the sometime of its usefulness 
and your play. If you forgot it—pine 
made kindling; kindling, a roaring fire 
in the kitchen; and crullers were a 
fair reward. 

“T think,” you said, sitting more de- 
corously on the sawhorse, with crossed 
legs, in the fashion of other men—“ I 
think T’ll have you build my house for 
me when I grow up.” 

“Much obliged, I’m sure,” said the 
Sawdust Man. “And what kind of a 
house will it be, do you think, now?” 

“Well, I’ve been looking at a picture 
of Mount Vernon — where Washington 
lived, you know. I think a house like 
that will be all right.” 

“Ah, I see. Will you—will you build 
it in Ourtown, do you think?” 

“T don’t think so. There aren’t any 
statesmen around here, you see.” 

“ Then I take it that you—expect to be 
—a Senator or something?’ murmured 
the Sawdust Man, as he squinted along 
a board. 

“ Well—it isn’t quite settled, you know. 
Something like Daniel Webster, I guess. 
It’s been on my mind for some time. 
Sometimes I think I will, and then again 
I think I won’t. But since the rally 
lest night I’ve about made up my mind 
for good.” 

“Daniel Webster was a great hand at 
speakin’,” asserted the Sawdust Man. 

“7 often make up speeches,” you said. 

“Do you, now?” 

“Yes; when nobody’s around.” 

“Could you give a sample like—do 
you think?” asked the Sawdust Man. 

“ Well—” 

“ Just one,” he urged. “ You mustn’t 
mind me.” 

“ Well,” you said, “ you. mustn’t laugh 
if I make mistakes.” 

“Qh, they all make mistakes—all the 
statesmen,” ‘said’ the Sawdust Man. 
“Suppose you stand right there on that 
soap-box.” 

You stood carefully, with one hand 
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thrust into your vest. The Sawdust Man 
settled himself attentively on the saw- 
horse while you cleared your throat. It 
was a little embarrassing, but— 

“ Fellow-citizens,” you said. 

“Good!” ejaculated the Sawdust Man, 
nodding his head. 

“ Fellow-citizens, I am glad to see so 
many faces before me this evening.” 

“ Good!” eried the Sawdust Man again, 
his face beaming. “ That’s the way Web- 
ster began once—or Clay; I’ve for- 
gotten which.” 

“You mustn’t interrupt, you know, 
Mr. Luggins.” 

“Oh, they always do, Senator. 
‘ Cheers ’"—‘ Great applause,’ you know. 
I was only tryin’ to make it seem more 
natural like.” 

“QOh, that’s all right, Mr. Luggins. 
They do make a good deal of noise. 
But I thought that would come later, 
when I—” 

“ When you—” 

“Yes, when I—” 

“When you rise to a specially fine 
flight,” suggested the Sawdust Man. 

“Yes, that’s it,” you said. “ Suppose 
I just begin all over again.” 

The Sawdust Man settled himself more 
firmly on the sawhorse and folded his 
arms. 

“ Fellow-citizens, I am glad to see so 
many faces—intelligent faces—before me 
this evening. I know Ourtown very 
well. Why, gentlemen, I once caught 
fish right here in your river when I 
was knee-high to a grasshopper. (They 
always say something like that, you 
know, Mr. Luggins, to make everybedy 
feel good.)” 

“That’s right, Senator. Give ’em 
taffy. That’s the way to get ’em.” 

“Why, my friends—” 

“ Hooray! Hooray for our next Sen- 
ator!” 

“Gentlemen, I thank you. If you 
elect me to this high place in the na- 
tion—” 

— 


“ Hear, hear!” cried Luggins. 


“__T shall endeavor, gentlemen, to do 
my duty. I stand for the protection of 
home industries—” 

Here the Sawdust Man could not be 
restrained. 

“Protection forever! Down with free 
trade!” he exclaimed. 


“Gentlemen, I thank you. I say so 
too. Down with free trade! Up—up— 
up, gentlemen—” 

“ Hooray !” 

—up with the banner—the glittering 
b-banner of our country’s prosperity !” 

“Bully!” roared the Sawdust Man. 
“ Webster never—” 

“Gentlemen, again I thank you. The 
hour is late. There are other distinguish- 
ed speakers to follow me. But ere I 
close—ere I close—I wish to call your 
attention to that noble flag—” 

The Sawdust Man leaped to his feet. 

“_that noble flag, my friends — the 
Stars and Stripes—” 

“ Hooray !” 

“_the flag of this great and glorious 
United States—” 

“ Three cheers!” 

“_whose broad stars and_ bright 
stripes, gentlemen—will never be dimmed 
—by the rain—the rain—of Publi- 

pon 


“ 








cratic tears! 

The shop rang with applause. The 
Sawdust Man seized your hand. 

“There is no doubt of it,” he cried, 
ecstatically. “There isn’t a lawyer in 
Ourtown could ’a’ done better. You’re 
a born statesman.” 

“Do you think so, Mr. Luggins ?” 

“Think so! Why, boy, it’s ’most 
like Webster—that there part about 
the flag!” 

“Where I said—” 

“ Where you said about the Publicratiec 
tears, you know. That’s great.” 

“T thought that all out myself when 
T was bringing in the wood.” 

“Tt’s wonderful,” said the Sawdust 
Man. “Just wonderful. Now don’t you 
give up. You just keep right on. You'll 
be a Senator some day—see if you 
air’t. And Tl vote for you, too— 
twice, if necessary.” 

“ Well,” you said, “if I am a Senator, 
Mr. Luggins, I’ll see that you get a good 
place at Washington.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be much good down 
there,” said the Sawdust -Man—a little 
sadly, you thought. “No. I wouldn’t 
know what to do in the Capitol—unless 
I could fix things. Maybe they’d have 
a new board to put in now and then. I 
could do that.” 

“Then you really liked that part where 
I said about the tears, Mr. Luggins ?” 
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“It’s YORK STATE COUNTS!"’ 


The carpenter waved his saw. “It was 
just great, I tell you. Just great, sir.” 

“T’ve got a lot of things in my head 
like that, Mr. Luggins.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“Yes. I think them all out when I’m 
doing the chores. Of course I wouldn’t 
tell them to any one but you. You don’t 
poke fun—or laugh—or anything.” 

“Of course I don’t,” said the Sawdust 
Man. “I’ve been there myself. Why, 
when I was a boy, J thought some of be- 
ing a statesman.” 

“Did you, Mr. Luggins ?” 

“Qh yes!” 

“Then how did you happen to change 
your mind, Mr. Luggins ?” 

“Well,” said the Sawdust Man, re- 
flectively, “you see, I was always so 


busy being a carpenter, I never had time 
to run the gover’ment.” 

“But you might be coroner, like 
Abe Peters, or a justice of the peace,” 
you suggested. 

“ Well—no,” said the Sawdust Man. 
“T couldn’t be bothered with pesky little 
jobs like that. I’m ambitious, Iam. ‘ It’s 
Congress or nothin’, says I, when I was 
your age. And I’ve kept my word. I’ve 
been nothin’ ever since.” 

The carpenter chuckled. 

“ And you—you really think it was all 
right, Mr. Luggins—that part where I—” 

“Where you said 

“ Yes—about the tears, you know ?” 

“ Boy,” said the Sawdust Man, solemn- 
lv, “Daniel Webster himself couldn’t 
’a’ done no better.” 
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So you scampered home on the shoul- 


ders of your constituents. 


The campaign was over. The polls 
were closed. Down-town in the office of 
the Ourtown Weekly Gazette the lamps 
were lighted, the tables freshly spread 
with paper, and an almanac marked at 
the vote four years before. The air was 
blue with tobacco smoke. Publicrats and 
Reformatives puffed together, argued, 
bantered, laughed, expectorated, wagered 
their very beards and waited. Those 
who said nothing smiled mysteriously, 
wisdom brooding in their eyes. Old 
campaigners they, too sage for levity. 

“Well, Uncle, how’s it going, hey? 
Reformatives going to win?” 

A full-blown cloud arose from Uncele’s 
lips. He cleared the deeper region of his 
throat —“ Ahem!” —squinted his eyes. 
You pricked up your ears, edged nearer, 
to eatch those pearls. 

“ We-ll, I dun’no’. Maybe. Maybe not. 
Can’t tell.” 

You fell back awesomely. 

Candidates—nervous, abstracted men, 
or strangely lively —dropped in. You 
watched them as they paced the floor. 
Ilow would you feel—some day? A 
would-be coroner muttered dubiously, 
shaking his head. 

“Tt’s New York counts,” said a stri- 
dent voice. 

“Tlev?” asked the would-be coroner. 
New York? What was New York to him ? 

The squire, Squire Jerum—a_ hardy 
perennial blooming in every ticket these 
twenty years—swung his legs jauntily 
from a table-side, and told of elections in 
bygone days. 

The office hummed, perspired in the 
heat of kerosene and citizenship. The 
opening, slamming deor let in chill 
breaths of the November night and the 
premature blasts of horns. Boys peered 
through the sweating window, envied 
your seat among the mighty, grinned 
derisively, stuck their red tongues against 
the panes. Words, half lost in laughter, 
crammed your ears: 

“Not a ghost of a “Oh, come 
5 Ss “Well, wait... you'll see 

by thunder! .’ “Old Bay State 


and Pennsylvania rolling up. 
“Tt’s York State counts! Tell me how 
York State goes and ll. . o 
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The door burst open. A_ breathless 
messenger. Faces turned. The crowd 
hemmed in the shirt -sleeved editor, 
stepped on his toes as he broke the en- 
velope, leaned heavily on his very shoul- 
ders as he read aloud: 

“New York: Heavy vote polled 
- 

“ Tey, Jerum, listen to that.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t count.” 

“ Doesn’t, hey? Well—” 

saci 

“ Silence!” 

“New York: Chairman Blinks of the 
Reformative National Committee says. .” 

“Say, Beggs,”’—this time the squire 
was roaring,—* listen to that, hey ?” 

“Chairman Blinks! Who cares a - 
for Chairman Blinks? It’s votes as 
counts, I tell you. Wait till you hear 
from York 

You wet your parched lips, strove to 
be calm like Uncle—so crossed your legs, 
cleared your young throat, frowned 
thoughtfully—but your heart was thump- 
ing. The tobaceo smoke  smarted 
your eyes. 

“ Don’t wiggle so,” said Father. 

“Tm not wiggling.” 

“Well, sit still.” 

“T am sitting still. But, Father?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are we going to beat ?”’ 

“ Wait and see.” 

“The Old B-Bay State’s all right, isn’t 
she, Father? And Pennsylvania. They 
won’t go back on us, will they, Father?” 

“Tim?!” 

“Tt’s York State we’ve got to look out 
about—isn’t it, Father?” 

“ Yes—but stop wiggling!” 

A queer face peered into Father’s—an 
eager face, pale, with dark eyes—and the 
voice was tremulous: 

“ Anything—anything yet—have they 
heard—about coroner? No? Thought I'd 

just ask—didn’t know—sort 0’ won- 
dered —”? 

The door swung like a_ pendulum. 
Piecemeal the news was coming: claims 
—counter-claims—idle prophecies—West- 
ern hopes—- Down East decimals — that 
blank traditional Publicratie — silence 
in the solid South. A mud-bespattered 
farmer— 

“Where from ?” 

“ Spinks Corners.” 














A STATESMAN 


The country districts were coming in. 

“ F-father !” 

“Sh!” 

“But, Father!” 

“ Listen.” 

“New York: Seven counties’ in 


Maine give 35,000 . . 
» 


The squire ripped off his coat—* By 


gum !”—lighted a fresh cigar, joined edi- 
tor, telegrams, and almanac at the desk. 

“Oh, well, Squire, Maine always does. 
Wait till you hear from York—” 

“ Silence!” 

“New York: Fifteen wards of New 
York city- 

“There, Squire. Now you'll hear 
something.” 

“Shut up!” 

“ Louder !” 

“__fifteen wards give 56,487 ... 

“TIey, Squire! What ’d I tell you? 
It’s York State counts, by thunder! 
Take your old Maine. She’s too dry 
for our—” 

“Too dry-y!” drawled the squire, above 
the din. “ Too dry-y, Beggs! Why, that 
oughtn’t to bother you Publicrats. I 
say that oughtn’t to bother you Pub- 
licrats, Beggs. Blamedest critters ever I 
see. Never knew one yet, by thunder, 
that couldn’t get drowned on dry land— 
if he wanted to!” 

There was a yell. Beggs’s shoulders 
bent beneath the buffets of no light-laid 
hands. Under the uproar— 

“Wait till you hear from York 
State—” 


” 


But the squire was deaf, and chuck- 
ling. “ Bad!” he muttered, as he scanned 
the telegrams. 

Father shook his head. A _ figure 
teetered on the margin of the throng. 

“ What’s the vote on- 

The voice was throttled in the din. 
The clock said midnight. The crowd 
breathed faster. Faces sobered. There 
was a white one bobbing on the rim. 

“Heard anything— I say there— 
what’s the vote—” 

“What say?” 
™ the vote on coroner ?” 

“Oh, damn the coroner!” 

The face went under. The teetering 
figure settled on its heels and disappeared. 

“By golly! that’s bad!” muttered the 
squire. “ Four years ago the same coun- 


ties gave . 
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YOU WENT HOME TOGETHER—DEFEATED, SILENT 


“ Father!” 

aT 

“ But, Father!” 

“Go and sit down.” 

“T say, Squire. How. about York 
State now? Hey ?” Tt was the voice of 
3eges. The squire was silent. He pulled 
his slouch-hat over his brow. There was 
a yell, a murmuring. 

Quivering, on aching toes, you clutched 
at a heaving back in front, caught va- 
grant words—the voice of the editor, ris- 
ing above the din—“*... at this hour 

. safe to OGY . « elected .. .” 
“  .. elected, by thunder!” 
“Aha! ... York State now! Hey, 
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Jerum?... York State now. What ’d 
I tell you? Hey?” 

The horns made Bedlam of the village 
street. A bonfire lighted it. Distorted 
faces, dancing limbs, glowed as of de- 
mons in that beacon flame. 

“Oh, Father,—didn’t we beat ?” 

“Come, boy. Let’s go home.” 

He turned up the collar of his coat, 
and strode out into the firelit night. 
You trudged beside him — your jacket 
collar about your ears, hands in your 
pockets, your teeth clenched desperately. 
So you went home together—father and 
son—defeated, silent, through the mid- 
night revelry. 

Over the banisters a white-clad figure 
leaned 

“ QOh-h-h! What a shame!” 

Without a word you hung your cap 
upon its peg. Ay, what a shame! The 
country was going to the dogs. Already 
you saw them snarling over its bones. 
You saw fat revellers tilting their plug 





hats rakishly, rubbing their greedy 
hands, rolling their swollen eyes, laugh- 
ing, gloating over bags of gold. 

From the library shelf Daniel Webster 
glowered upon you. You never knew just 
why—certain it was you had no quarrel 
with him,—but when you saw that 
owl-like frown of his, the pent-up feel- 
ing of your crushed young soul gushed 
forth. You rolled a paper wad after 
the manner of your kind. Savagely you 
ground it hard and fine between your 
teeth—then hurled it straight into Dan- 
iel’s face. 

“Take that!” 

It struck him fairly on his domelike 
brow—and stuck. 

“ Aha—Smarty!” 

All the bitterness of that fair lost 
cause of yours was in your ery, and as 
you turned to bed your lip curled scorn- 
fully. 

“Wait. Just wait, old Publicrats! 
Old Publicrats!” 


The Shower 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


OUR after hour relentlessly the sun 
Shrivelled the leaves and parched the meadow grass: 
The sky was yellow and like molten brass 
The heat poured down until the day was done. 
Red the round moon arose, and one by one 
Blossomed the stars and in the river’s glass 
3cheld their beauty, but the breeze, alas! 
Refused to break the web the spider spun. 


But with the dawn a little cloud drew near, 
Leading a host forth on the azure plain. 
A distant rumble, then a forest cheer. 
And then a gust that whirled the weather-vane; 
And then, at last,—O melody most dear! 


The soft alliteration of the rain. 
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The Standard of Pronunciation 
in English 


BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D. L.H.D. 


Professor of English, Yale University 


SECOND 


T is not the conflict which goes on 

between what he calls the common 

and what he considers the proper 
usage which alone vexes the soul of the 
orthoepist. With variations already ex- 
isting and others steadily coming to ex- 
ist he finds himself in constant perplexity. 
This condition of things is, with us, in- 
evitable. In a language which has more 
than forty sounds to be represented, and 
with but a few more than twenty charac- 
ters to represent them, pronunciation is 
always liable to partake of a certain de- 
gree of lawlessness. This is true in par- 
ticular of the vowel system. There 
eaprice and fashion have the opportunity 
to do their perfect work. The changes 
which take place in consequence are rare- 
ly the result of any principle or of any 
recognizable orthoepie influence. They 
seem little more than the blind results 
of chance. 

As this particular field is practically 
limitless, all that ean be done here is 
to give a slight glimpse of its nature 
by pointing out one or two instances of 
the conflict which at times has gone on 
between the vowel pronunciation found in 
literature and that adopted by polite so- 
ciety. In such cases literature, as a 
general rule, gets distinctly the worst of 
it. Two interesting examples are wound 
and wind. From the outset lexicogra- 
phers have protested against giving to the 
ou of the former word the sound of 00 
as heard, for illustration, in swoon. They 
have pointed out that in our classic 
poetry the word invariably rhymes with 
such words as sound, found, and ground. 
Their protests have been of but little 
avail. They continue, indeed, to author- 
ize the old historic pronunciation and 


PAPER 


to denounce the fashionable; but they 
have to admit that the spoken usage has 
been too much for the literary. Even 
more decided has been the triumph of 
wind over wind. The latter pronuncia- 
tion is, or at least was, the only one 
known to English rhyme. Were it now 
heard in conversation, the listener would 
be struck with surprise, and in some in- 
stances, it is to be feared, would be 
troubled by lack of comprehension. Yet 
against this perversion of pronunciation, 
as they regarded it, which gives the short 
sound to the vowel i in this word, the 
orthoepists of the eighteenth century 
fought persistently and sturdily. It was 
a corruption which filled the soul of Swift 
with peculiar disgust. The person em- 
ploying it in his presence was apt to 
bring down upon himself the great dean’s 
most contemptuous sarcasm. “TI have a 
great mind to find why you pronounce it 
wind,” he would say to the offender. 
Neither his ridicule nor the learned ob- 
jections of others had the slightest effect 
upon the fortunes of the word. 

On the other hand, literature has 
scored a distinct triumph in the pro- 
nunciation of gold. This in poetry al- 
ways rhymes with such words as old, 
fold, behold. So it does now in conversa- 
tion. But in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth the fashionable and withal the 
more frequent pronunciation was goold. 
It was a practice which brought grief to 
the heart of Walker. He looked upon it 
as a disgrace to the language that in- 
dolence and vulgarity had thus been en- 
abled to corrupt it into the sound it then 
had, though he seemed to think it too 
firmly intrenched ever to disappear. 
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There was nothing peculiar about the 
state of mind he exhibited. It is what 
we all display, with more or less reason, 
when we hear a pronunciation which is 
offensive to us. To him who has been 
brought up to sound a vowel in any par- 
ticular way, any other way is pretty sure 
to seem either the mark of absurd af- 
fectation or intolerable vulgarity. These 
are the terms which we apply to pro- 
nunciations which vary from that pre- 
vailing in the charmed circle to which 
we of course belong. Yet it is hopeless 
for us to expect that, even outside of the 
changes produced by the caprice of fash- 
ion, variations will not constantly occur. 
There are always influences ag work 
which tend to produce diversity. They 
act not only upon individual words, but 
upon whole classes. They are operating 
also at all periods and in all places. 
Of two of these it is desirable to take 
some notice. 

The first coneerns the shifting of the 
accent. With us the tendeney is regu- 
larly in the direction of placing it as 
far from the end as possible. The prac- 
tice is oceasionally carried to such an 
extreme that it almost requires a train- 
ing in voeal gymnastics to utter the word 
without giving the impression that part 
of it has been swallowed by the speaker. 
Excesses of this sort are apt in the long 
run to cure themselves; for pronuncia- 
tion, like everything else, tends to follow 
the line of least resistance. When the 
accent is thrown back to the fourth syl- 
lable from the end, with no secondary 
aeeent to aid utterance—as, for instance, 
in the ease of indisputable and inexpli- 
cable—-we may be confident that men of 
independence, who find the word difficult 
to pronounce, will take it upon them to 
pronounce it to suit themselves. It is 
then merely a matter of chance whether 
the method they have chosen to adopt 
has the fortune to be sanctioned by some 
one of the numerous pronouncing dic- 
tionaries. In the case of the two words 
just cited, indisputable has, if anything, 
the greater weight of published authority 
in placing the aeeent on the third syl- 
lable; while in the case of the more dif- 
ficult word, inexplicable, there is no au- 
thority at all for such a course, outside 
of the practice of private individuals. 

The contest, however, rages most bit- 


terly over the words in which it is a ques- 
tion whether the accent should rest upon 
the penultimate syllable or the ante- 
penultimate. The peace of families has 
been disturbed, and neighbor has risen up 
against neighbor, in consequence of the 
difference of views held as to the proper 
pronunciation of such words as contem- 
plate, demonstrate, extirpate, inundate, 
plethoric, and others too numerous to 
mention. Upon them the accent swings 
backward and forward from penult to 
antepenult, and the reverse, according to 
difference of time or place or person. 
In every generation the controversy 
crops up. Disagreement existed in the 
sixteenth century, as it did in the nine- 
teenth; it is likely to exist in the twenty- 
fifth. Men will continue to show by ir- 
refragable proofs, as they have shown, 
just where the accent ought to lie in all 
such words. They will be duly shocked 
in the future, as they have been in the 
past, by the imbecility which fails to 
recognize the justice of their contention, 
or the perversity which refuses to con- 
form to the practice they enjoin. In the 
Elizabethan period Shakespeare said in- 
differently dem’onstrate or demon’strate. 
In the nineteenth Rogers was made in- 
dignant by a usage corresponding to the 
first one of the two here indicated. 
“The now fashionable pronunciation of 
several words,” the old poet complained, 
“is to me at least offensive. Con’- 
template is bad enough; but bal’cony 
makes me sick.” At the present time it 
would produce a similar nauseating ef- 
fect upon many to hear the accent fall 
upon the second syllable of this last word, 
as was once the usual practice. 

In general, it may be said that in our 
tongue victory in most eases is likely 
to rest with such as place the accent upon 
the third syllable from the end. Those 
who maintain the cause of the penulti- 
mate have fought manfully, indignantly, 
reproachfully, against the encroachments 
of the antepenultimate party. But theirs 
has been usually a losing battle. Still, 
though they have often failed, they can 
inscribe on their banners some notable 
suecesses. All efforts, for illustration, to 
have the accent fall on the first syllable 
of inquiry, opponent, museum,—and these 
efforts have been frequent and long 
continued,—have so far invariably re- 
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sulted in disaster. No authority of re- 
pute recognizes in’quiry, op’ponent, mu’- 
seum, and such pronunciations always 
beget a feeling of pity or pain in the 
hearts of those who deem themselves 
orthoepically pure. Furthermore, in ev- 
ery stream of tendency there are occa- 
sional eddies. So here, now and then, 
the accent moves forward towards the end 
of the word instead of backward towards 
its beginning. Confessor and horizon 
may be given as instances. In both of 
these the accent once generally rested 
upon the first syllable. But more remark- 
able than either is July. Every student 
of our early poetry, especially of our 
dramatic poetry, becomes aware that this 
word was usually, if not invariably, pro- 
nounced Ju’ly. So it continued to be 
down to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and to some _ extent later. 
Bailey and Johnson both place the accent 
upon the first syllable. In so doing they 
were in accord with the general practice 
of the orthoepists of the time. Indeed, 
the only early authorization I have 
chanced to meet of the present pronuncia- 
tion is in Pardon’s revision of Dyche’s 
dictionary, which came out in 1750. 

The second agency producing constant 
changes in pronunciation is the attempt, 
going on increasingly with the extension 
of education, to accommodate the spoken 
to the written language. In early times 
knowledge of the speech was gained al- 
most exclusively through the ear; at 
present it is learned largely through the 
eye. He who in reading meets a word 
with which he is not familiar inevitably 
tries to pronounce it as near as possible 
to the way in which it is spelled. This 
of itself has a tendency to produce varia- 
tion. The phonetic sense of the English- 
speaking race has been rendered so de- 
fective by the confused orthography of 
the tongue that to different men the same 
combination of letters will convey differ- 
ent sounds. Yet this agency has been 
influential in modifying the pronuncia- 
tion of several words. It has been par- 
ticularly effective in causing letters once 
silent to be sounded. The detailed his- 
tory of the changes wrought by it in 
the case of the initial h would require a 
separate article for its full treatment. 
But it extends to final letters and even 
to the vowels in the middle of the word. 
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For instance, it was not until the nine- 
teenth century that the ¢ of currant 
was generally pronounced; and nearly all 
eighteenth-century orthoepists pronounce 
yes as if it were spelled yis. Indeed, 
Walker took the pains to assure us that 
while it was a mark of inecorrectness and 
vulgarity to give to yet the sound of yit, 
the best and most established usage gave 
to yes the sound of yis. 

The working of this agency can be 
best shown, however, by specific illustra- 
tion of the way in which a letter chances 
to remain for a long while silent, and 
then comes to be taken up in pronuncia- 
tion. Readers of Chaucer do not need to 
be told that such words as assault, fault, 
and default came into the language from 
the Old French in the forms assaute, 
faute, and defaute. So they were spelled; 
so they were pronounced. But in process 
of time men discovered that their re- 
mote Latin original contained an 1. Ac- 
cordingly it was inserted into these 
words. But while their form was thus 
changed, the original pronunciation con- 
tinued. But the letter was not to endure 
forever the indignity of having its ex- 
istence ignored. It appealed constantly 
to the eye; and the eye in time insisted 
upon the recognition of it by the voice. 
Take the case of fault. By the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century the 1 
had been almost universally adopted in 
the -spelling; but it was not until the 
last part of the eighteenth century that 
its elaim, though sometimes previously 
admitted, was fully established in the 
pronunciation. In the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” published in 1770, we are told of 
the schoolmaster, 


Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 


To us aught and fault make an imper- 
fect rhyme; but to Goldsmith and to 
many, if not to most, of his contem- 
poraries no better one could be asked. 
With such influences at work, with 
facts like these staring us in the face, 
it is no wonder that users of language 
as well as orthoepists should be con- 
stantly hesitating as to the propriety of 
their own pronunciation, They find 
themselves at sea, tossed about by winds 
from every quarter, and with little ap- 
parent prospect of reaching any secure 
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orthoepical haven. The standard of au- 
thority is what they are clamoring for; 
they are ready to submit to it the moment 
it has established its right to rule. But 
where are they to look for this infal- 
lible guide? The question has con- 
stantly perplexed orthoepists. It seems 
never to have occurred to any of the com- 
pilers of dictionaries, and to but few 
of those who consult them, that the sim- 
ple solution of the whole difficulty is that 
in the matter of pronunciation there is 
no standard of authority at all. Nor, as 
things now are, can there be. Pronuncia- 
tion must and will vary widely among 
persons of equal intelligence and cultiva- 
tion. A dictionary which sets out to 
establish on a solid base an authoritative 
standard is bound to take into account 
the practice of the whole body of educated 
men the world over who are entitled to 
consideration. How is that to be ascer- 
tained? The mere statement of the fact 
shows its physical impossibility. It is a 
task beyond the power of any one person 
or any number of persons to accomplish. 

Even this is not the worst. If every- 
body worth consulting could be consult- 
ed, we should still be left in precisely the 
same state of uncertainty in which we 
before. Dr. Johnson at once 
the difficulty in the way when Sheridan’s 
proposal of a pronouncing dictionary was 
brought to his attention in 1761. “ Sir,” 
said he, “what entitles Sheridan to fix 
the pronunciation of English? He has 
in the first place the disadvantage of 
being an Irishman; and if he says he will 
fix it after the example of the best com- 
pany, why, they differ amohg themselves. 
I remember an instance; when I publish- 
ed the Plan for my Dictionary, Lord 
Chesterfield told me that the word great 
should be pronounced so as to rhyme to 
state; and Sir William Yonge sent me 
word that it should be pronounced so as 
to rhyme to seat, and that none but an 
Trishman would pronounce it grait. Now 
here were two men of the highest rank, 
the one the best speaker in the House of 
Lords, the other the best speaker in the 
THlouse of Commons, differing entirely.” 
It is typical of the uncertainty attending 
the whole matter—by some it will be held 
typical of the fortunes of the distressful 
country—that in the middle of the cen- 
tury Sir William Yonge should declare 
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that only an Irishman would pronounce 
great so as to rhyme to state; while to- 
wards the end of the same century Walker 
is found declaring with equal positive- 
ness that practically none but Irishmen 
pronounce it so as to rhyme to seat. 

Still, this belief in the existence of a 
standard authority is one that will die 
hard even with the educated class. With 
the semieducated it will never die at all. 
The most venerable of the myths concern- 
ing it is that it is found flourishing some- 
where in London and its environs. This 
is a superstition which the inhabitants of 
that city are naturally disposed to believe 
in themselves and to encourage in others. 
They are apt to reward with praise those 
who accept and proclaim this view, and 
to visit with censure, if not with con- 
tumely, those who dissent from it. On 
reason for the popularity of Worcester’s 
dictionary in England was due to the 
fact that he loudly professed to conform 
the pronunciation authorized in it to the 
usage of London. No one stopped to ask 
how he had managed to acquire it. The 
usage of London, indeed, might reason- 
ably be taken as a guide for lack of a bet- 
ter, if any one would or could be good 
enough to tell us what the usage of Lon- 
don really is. So far this has never been 
done. The dictionaries which profess to 
record it record it differently. In 1869 the 
late Alexander James Ellis brought out 
the second part of his great work on the 
Pronunciation of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. In the course of the discussion 
it came in his way to consider this very 
question. In referring to the authorities 
usually followed by his fellow countrymen 
—necessarily including those of his own 
city—he informed us that Smart’s of 
1846 and Worcester’s of 1847 were the 
pronouncing dictionaries then most in 
vogue in England. The very mention of 
the latter as one of the two works of this 
character highest in favor with English- 
men reduces to an absurdity the usage 
of London as a final authority. When 
the inhabitant of that city wished to 
satisfy his mind about the exact quality 
of that pure and perfect pronunciation, 
to the possession of which he is supposed 
to have been born, he proceeded half the 
time to consult the pages of an Ameri- 
ean lexicographer. 

How, in turn, did this American lexi- 
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cographer arrive at the knowledge of 
that usage which he was careful to pro- 
claim as the standard? He was born in 
New Hampshire in 1784; he was grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1811; he after- 
ward taught school in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and in 1819 removed to Cambridge 
in the same State, and there spent the 
rest of his life. Im 1831 he went to Eu- 
rope and was abroad for a few months. 
This seems the only noticeable instance 
where he was away from New England 
for any length of time. During his brief 
absence from his own country he visited 
Sectland, France, Holland, and Germany, 
as well as England. Accordingly, his stay 
in London must have been very short at 
the best. Precisely who it was there who 
supplied him with the unadulterated 
article of pronunciation in use in that 
city, or whether he picked it up by his 
own unaided efforts, the account given 
of his life neglects to inform us. Cer- 
tainly if he ever secured it by personal 
study on the spot—and that is the only 
course of procedure that would entitle him 
to he spoken of as an authority—it must 
have been during the few weeks that he 
was there. At all events, however at- 
tained, he imported it. Then, after puri- 
fying it in the atmosphere of Cambridge 
and Boston, he exported it to England. 
It was in this way that the Londoner 
frequently got his pure London pronun- 
ciation from a citizen of this country 
who was never outside of New England 
for more than a few months of his life. 
This account of the origin of the Lon- 
don usage furnished by Worcester has 
been given as if it were the result of 
genuine investigation pursued by him on 
the spot. As a matter of fact, nothing 
of the kind took place. It was in the fol- 
lowing way he arrived at it. He studied 
in his own library the pronouncing dic- 
tionary of everybody who had taken the 
pains to compile one, whether he were 
Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman, or 
American. Wherever they differed, he 
recorded their variations. Out of these 
he selected the particular pronunciations 
which suited best his own taste or for any 
reason recommended themselves to his 
judgment. To them he gave his approval. 
Almost inevitably they would be the ones 
he was in the habit of using himself 
and of hearing generally used by those 





with whom he associated. Out of this 
conglomerate the usage of London, so 
far as Worcester can be said to repre- 
sent it, was manufactured in America; 
and the article thus manufactured, if 
Ellis can be trusted, was largely accepted 
in England. 

The truth is that the pronunciation of 
every dictionary expresses the preferences 
and prejudices of the particular person or 
persons who have been concerned in its 
compilation. At best it represents the 
taste of a select coterie to whose mem- 
bers the accidents of birth and training 
and circumstance have made familiar 
certain ways of pronouncing words. 
There is, consequently, never any need of 
paying unquestioning obedience to any 
of its decisions. It is an authority of 
more or less value; it is never a final au- 
thority. On this matter, having been 
concerned to some extent in the prepara- 
tion of dictionaries, I speak from the 
point of view of personal experience. I 
have protested to no purpose against the 
authorization of certain pronunciations. 
I have succeeded in getting some sanc- 
tioned which had not previously been 
recognized as allowable. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the knowledge of 
these I shall take precious good care to 
keep to myself. But where did I get any 
authority, either in the way of protest or 
advocacy, over thousands and thousands 
of other English speakers, to decide how 
any particular word should be pronounced ? 
From no quarter could it come, for in 
none did it exist. The simple explana- 
tion of the matter is that it was my 
fortune to be in a position where my 
personal preferences met with a certain 
degree of consideration. 

In this matter the proper attitude for 
every educated man to take is that once 
exemplified by Dr. Bacon, for a long while 
the pastor of Center Church, New Haven. 
He was assailed for his pronunciation 
of a certain word. It was not according 
to Webster, he was told. The clergyman 
was personally acquainted with the man 
held up to him as a guide, and very evi- 
dently had an opinion of his own as to 
the respect due to him as an authority. 
That, indeed, may be thought to be coun- 
tenanced in the excellent dictionary 
which bears the lexicographer’s name; 
for it has been carefully weeded of the 
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larger share of the results upon which 
its original compiler particularly prided 
himself. At all events, the Doctor show- 
ed no disposition to submit te the cor- 
rection. “What right has Webster,” 
growled he, “to dictate my pronuncia- 
tion? He is one of my parishioners, 
and he ought to get his pronunciation 
from me, and not I from him.” 

There is nothing peculiar in this at- 
titude on the part of those who have 
paid close attention to the subject. No 
scholar, for instance, will question for a 
moment the knowledge of this whole mat- 
ter possessed by the late Mr. Ellis, who 
has already been quoted. His eminence 
as an orthoepist would be admitted by 
all; his superiority would be conceded 
by most. To the right he had to speak 
with authority not a single one of the 
lexicographers who have been mentioned 
can make the least pretence. Yet this 
is what he says on this very point: “ It 
has not unfrequently happened,” he 
wrote, “that the present writer has been 
appealed to respecting the pronunciation 
of a word. He generally replies that he 
is accustomed to pronounce it in such 
and such a way, and has often to add 
that he has heard others pronounce it 
differently, but he has no means of de- 
eiding which pronunciation ought to be 
adopted, or even of saying which is the 
more customary.” 

Here we have put in small compass 
the exact state of the case by the man 
who, while he was living, was usually 
reckoned among the first, if not the very 
first, of English orthoepists. 

This, however, is a doctrine not loved 
of the multitude. Each of us is inclined 
to cherish his Webster or his Worcester 
or any other lexicographer he happens 
to select, and woe unto the person who 
does not submit to the authority he ac- 
knowledges. There is no objection, indeed, 
to any man’s conforming his own prac- 
tice to that of some particular guide. 
On the contrary, it is both convenient 
and comfortable. But there is decided 
objection to the disposition he is apt to 
display of insisting that the pronuncia- 
tion which his authority teaches is the 
only one that can be properly said to 
exist, or, to put it a little differently, 
that can be said to exist properly. Su- 
premely intolerant and supremely self- 


complacent is the man who has been 
brought up on only one dictionary. 
Especially is this the case if he has hap- 
pened to teach to others the pronuncia- 
tion it gives, for so long a time that the 
employment of any different one seems 
to him of the nature of a blow at the very 
foundations of our speech. It is fair to 
admit, however, that this class of persons, 
once very numerous, has now come to 
be relegated more and more to the re- 
motest recesses of the rural districts. 
The rapid multiplication of guides and 
manuals and lexicons during the last 
twenty years enables the one who pro- 
vides himself with them all to secure 
for his own private use almost any pro- 
nunciation he prefers. In the multitude 
of dictionaries there is safety; for it is 
then in our power to pit one lexicographer 
against another, and to assume a super- 
cilious attitude towards the one who fails 
to authorize the pronunciation which we 
recommend by our own practice. 

In truth, there is within limits scarce- 
ly any orthoepie atrocity which cannot 
now plead justification from some au- 
thority. Even the New England pro- 
vincialism naytional—so spelled by Low- 
ell in the Biglow Papers—can be found 
sanctioned by one, though only one, of 
our most widely circulated dictionaries. 
In thus sounding the initial syllable it 
has yielded to a tendency which has at 
times swept along in its current or- 
thoepists when dealing with certain other 
words. We can see it strikingly exempli- 
fied in the dispute which has gone on, 
since the middle of the eighieenth century 
at least, in regard to the word know/- 
edge. To this day men can be found 
who indignantly insist upon pronouncing 
its first syllable like the verb know. The 
objection to so doing and to naytional 
is that such a course violates one of the 
very few orthoepic laws which continue 
with much tribulation to keep up a sort 
of struggle for existence in our tongue. 
This is that a derivative from a word 
whose vowel is long shortens the vowel 
of the primitive. The same rule applies 
also to compounds. Thus; for example, 
from beast we get béstial; from cone, 
conical; from metre, métrical; from 
sphere, sphérical; from zeal, zéalous; 
from sheep, shépherd ; from vine, vine- 
yard. Accordingly from nation we should 
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expect néshunal, just as we have natural 
from nature. But in English orthography 
and orthoepy rules exist mainly for the 
purpose of furnishing opportunities for 
the creation of exceptions. It was with 
that view the authorizers of naytional—or 
rather the authorizer, for one man alone 
was the real culprit—probably sanctioned 
this particular pronunciation. 

I am far, however, from wishing to be 
understood as objecting to pronouncing 
manuals and dictionaries. So long as we 
continue to write one language and to 
speak another they are a necessity of the 
situation. Nor need it be denied that 
there is a certain degree of peril in ad- 
vocating the doctrine here advanced, es- 
pecially for that by no means limited 
number of individuals who have acquired 
or unconsciously adopted pronunciations 
which are under the ban of cultivated 
society. It may also be attended with 
a certain degree of discouragement to 
such as aim to impart the best usage to 
those for whose education they feel per- 
sonal responsibility. There can be no 
question that the adoption of the views 
here maintained would tend to chill en- 
thusiasm. One has to believe firmly that 
social salvation or perdition lies in the 
way of pronouncing a particular word, 
to make him really earnest in the neces- 
sary and sometimes disagreeable task of 
correcting others. If all are to be saved, 
no matter how they pronounce, the mis- 
sionary spirit has lost its strongest im- 
pelling motive. It is really, however, 
against the monstrous claims put forth 
for the sanctity of particular persons 
who set out to instruct us in orthoepy 
that the argument in this paper has been 
directed. Yet any such line of reason- 
ing is always liable to be wrested from 
its legitimate object into a disavowal of 
the necessity of heeding any instruction 
at all. 

But, it may be asked, how can there be 
any instruction worth heeding if the posi- 
tion here taken is correct? We are told 
that no particular work of the many 
existing can be accepted as authorita- 
tive. Can, then, the agreement of all be 
entitled to this epithet? If so, what is 
the nature of the logical process by 
which opinions individually worthless 
become by their combination an infal- 
lible guide? Objections of this sort 


have been raised against the view here 
expressed. They rest, however, upon a 
misconception. The individual work is 
usually entitled to high respect. So far 
from being worthless, it represents the 
best results reached by certain persons 
who have devoted time and thought and 
special study to the subject. The con- 
clusions reached and promulgated in it 
must necessarily carry weight under any 
circumstances, and under some circum- 
stances they carry great weight. Ac- 
cordingly, he who submits his own prac- 
tice to that announced as correct by some 
particular guide is following a perfectly 
legitimate and sensible course. 

This is the general rule. But it must 
be kept in mind that right here occurs 
an important limitation which most are 
too much inclined to disregard. The pro- 
nouncing dictionary which a man uses 
exists for his own guidance; it does not 
enable him to criticise the practice of 
those who dissent from its teachings. It 
will furnish a standard, but not the 
standard of authority. It is nothing 
more than one of several standards, and 
so far as the representation of the best 
usage is concerned, will be surely no 
worse than some, and probably no better 
than others. He who desires to express 
positive opinions not merely upon what 
can be done, but upon what cannot be 
done, must be prepared to undergo the 
further burden of familiarizing himself 
with the pronunciations authorized by 
all the numerous guides which exist. 
Against their agreement it is ordinarily 
unwise to contend. It is only the man 
whose superiority of knowledge is uni- 
versally conceded that can venture to 
challenge the correctness of the verdict 
rendered by all orthoepists, coming as 
they do from every region of the English- 
speaking world and representing widely 
seattered and essentially different bodies 
of cultivated men. To those who have 
not reached the position of safety just 
indicated the advice given by Dr. Parr 
conveys the needed warning. He found 
fault with a gentleman for putting the 
accent on the penult of Alexandria. 
The latter defended himself by quot- 
ing the authority of Bentley, who in 
this particular had conformed to the 
classical practice. “ Bentley and I,” re- 
marked the old scholar, “may call it 
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Alexandria; but you had better pro- 
nounce it Alexandria.” 

Still, there is nothing permanent even 
about the general agreement of orthoep- 
ists. It may be, and in some particulars 
is fairly sure to be, disturbed by every 
newcomer who enters upon the field of 
lexicography. This brings us back to the 
point from which this part of the dis- 
cussion started. Not a single one of our 
pronouncing dictionaries is a final au- 
thority, nor even the concurrent voice 
of all of them put together. With our 
orthography any such condition of things 
is an impossibility. There can never 
exist that infallible guide for whose ap- 
pearance we are all longing until the 
spelling of every English word carries 
with it its own pronunciation. Even 
then variation of accent must continue 
to show itself, though it will be reduced 
to the lowest possible limits. But how 
infinitely remote is such a prospect no 
one needs to be told. Even were the con- 
ditions all favorable, long and rough is 
the road that must be travelled before 
any such result could be reached in a 
language like ours, which enjoys and re- 
joices in the distinction of being the most 
barbarously spelled of any cultivated 
tongue in Christendom. We are welter- 
ing in an orthographic chaos in which a 
multitude of signs are represented by the 
same sound, and a multitude of sounds 
by the same sign. Our race as a race 
has in consequence lost the phonetic 
sense. What can we hope for the or- 
thoepy of a tongue in which, for illustra- 
tion, the short sound of e, found in lef, 
is represented by ea in head, by eo in 
leopard, by ay in says, by ai in said, by 
et in heifer, and by a in many? Or of 
the correspondingly long sound given by 
us to the same vowel, which is represented 
by e in mete (to measure), by ea in meat 
(an article of food), or by ee in the verb 
to meet; and furthermore by 7 in machine, 
by ze in believe, by ei in receive, by eo 
in people, and by @ in egis? Or take 
the sound denoted by the digraph sh, 
seen in ship. It is represented by ce in 
ocean, by ci in suspicion, by ti in nation, 
by xi in anxious, by sci in conscience, 


and by s followed by u in sure. There 
is no object in heaping up further har- 
rowing details, which, indeed, could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. They 
have been introduced merely to show how 
hopeless is the prospect of attaining under 
such conditions a uniform standard of 
pronunciation which all will recognize at 
once, and to which all will unquestion- 
ingly bow. 

The conditions, accordingly, are un- 
favorable on the side of the language it- 
self; they are full as unfavorable on that 
of the users of the language. Most of us 
love our present orthography—love it for 
its unecouthness, its barbarousness, its un- 
fitness to do the very work for which 
orthography is presumed to exist at all. 
We cling with passionate devotion to its 
worst anomalies. We not merely shud- 
der at the prospect of changing a spelling 
which defies all attempts at proper pro- 
nunciation, but at one which in addition 
disguises completely the derivation, about 
which in other instances we profess to 
be profoundly solicitous. Even the petti- 
est alterations in the interest of a mere 
mechanical uniformity meet with the 
sturdiest and most unintelligent resist- 
ance. On this whole subject, indeed, 
there is no ignorance so _ profound 
and comprehensive as that which en- 
velops the minds of many men of 
letters, if we can judge of the degree 
of their knowledge by the character of 
their utterances. It requires a far more 
enlightened opinion than prevails yet 
among the large majority of these be- 
fore we can look for the success of any 
effort to cause our tongue to approach 
even remotely to the phonetic excellence 
of Italian or Spanish or German. Yet 
until that time comes no small share of 
our lives will be spent in the profitable 
and exciting occupation of consulting 
dictionaries, in the equally profitable 
and exciting discussion of the pronun- 
ciation of particular words, and in air- 
ing our opinions and delivering our 
decisions upon points about which one 
thoroughly educated man is as good 
an authority as another and nobody is 
an authority at all. 
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HE steady flicker of lightning in 

the southwest continued; the wind 

freshened, blowing in cooler 
streaks across acres of rattling rushes 
and dead marsh-grass. <A dull light 
grew through the scudding clouds, then 
faded as the midday sun went out 
in the smother, leaving an ominous red 
smear overhead. 

Gun in hand, Haltren stood up among 
the reeds and inspected the landscape. 
Already the fish-crows and egrets were 
flying inland, the pelicans had left the 
sand-bar, the eagles were gone from 
beach and dune. High in the thicken- 
ing sky wild ducks passed over Flyover 
Point and dropped into the sheltered 
marshes among the cypress. 

As Haltren stood undecided, watching 
the ruddy play of lightning, which came 
no nearer than the horizon, a squall 
struck the lagoon. Then, amid the im- 
mense solitude of marsh and water, a 
deep sound grew,—the roar of the wind in 
the wilderness. The solemn pzan swelled 
and died away as thunder dies, leaving 
the air tremulous. 

“T’d better get out of this,” said Hal- 
tren to himself. He felt for the breech 
of his gun, unloaded both barrels, and 
slowly pocketed the cartridges. 

Eastward, between the vast salt river 
and the ocean, the dunes were smoking 
like wind-lashed breakers; a heron, labor- 
ing heavily, flapped inland, broad pinions 
buffeting the gale. 

“Something’s due to happen,” said 
Haltren, reflectively, closing the breech 
of his gun. He had hauled his boat up 
an alligator-slide; now he shoved it off 
the same way, and pulling up his hip- 
boots, waded out, laid his gun in the 
stern, threw cartridge-sack and a dozen 
dead ducks after it, and embarked among 
the raft of wind-tossed wooden decoys. 

There were twoscore decoys bobbing 
and tugging at their anchor-cords out- 
side the point. Before he had fished up 
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a dozen on the blade of his oar a heavier 
squall struck the lagoon, blowing the boat 
out into the river. He had managed to 
paddle back and had secured another brace 
of decoys, when a violent gale caught 
him broadside, almost capsizing him. 

“Tf I don’t get those decoys now I 
never shall!” he muttered, doggedly jab- 
bing about with extended oar. But he 
never got them; for at that moment a 
tropical hurricane, still in its infaney, 
began to develop, and when, blinded with 
spray, he managed to jam the oars into 
the oar-locks, his boat was half a mile 
out and still driving. 


For a week the wind had piled the la- , 


goons and lakes south of the Matanzas 
full of water, and now the waves sprang 
up, bursting into menacing shapes, knock- 
ing the boat about viciously. Haltren 
turned his unquiet eyes toward a streak 
of green water ahead. 

“T don’t suppose this catspaw is really 
trying to drive me out of Coquina Inlet!” 
he said, peevishly; “I don’t suppose I’m 
being blown out to sea.” 

It was a stormy end for a day’s plea- 
sure,—yet curiously appropriate, too, for 
it was the fourth anniversary of his 
wedding - day; and the storm that fol- 
lowed had blown him out into the waste 
corners of the world. 

Perhaps something of this idea came 
into his head; he laughed a disagreeable 
laugh and fell to rowing. 

The red lightning still darted along 
the southern horizon, no nearer; the 
wilderness of water, of palm forests, of 
jungle, of dune, was bathed in a sickly 
light; overhead oceans of clouds tore 
through a sombre sky. 

After a while he understood that he 
was making no headway; then he saw 
that the storm was shaping his course. 
He dug his oars into the thick gray 
waves; the wind tore the cap from 
his head, caught the boat and wrestled 
with it. 











Somehow or other he must get the boat 


ashore before he came abreast of the 
inlet; otherwise— 
He turned his head and _ stared. at 


the whitecaps tumbling along the dead- 
ly raceway; and he almost dropped his 
oars in astonishment to a gasoline- 
launch battling for safety just north of 
the storm-swept channel. What was a 
launch doing in this forsaken end cf 
the earth? And the next instant devel- 
oped the answer. Out at sea, beyond 
the outer bar, a yacht, wallowing like a 
white whale, was staggering toward the 
open ocean. 

He saw all this in a flash—saw the 
gray-green maelstrom between the dunes, 
the launch struggling across the inlet, 
the yacht plunging seaward. Then in the 
endless palm forests the roar deepened. 
Flash! Bang! lightning and thunder 
were simultaneous. 

“ That’s better,” said Haltren, hanging 
to his oars; “there’s a fighting chance 
now.” 

The rain came, beating the waves 
down, seemingly, for a moment, beating 
out the wind itself. In the partial 
silence the sharp explosions of the gaso- 
line- engine echoed like volleys of pis- 
tol- shots; and Haltren half rose in his 
pitching boat, and shouted: “ Launch 
ahoy! Run under the lee shore. There’s 
a hurricane coming! You haven’t a 
second to lose!” 

He heard somebody aboard the launch 
distinctly, “There’s a Florida 
cracker alongside who says a hurricane 
is about due.” The shrill roar of the 
rain drowned the voice. Haltren bent to 
his oars again. Then a young man in 
dripping white flannels looked out of the 


see 
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wheel - house and hailed him. “ We’ve 
grounded on the meadows twice. If you 
know the channel you’d better come 


aboard and take the wheel.” 

Haltren, already north of the inlet and 
within the zone of safety, rested on his 
oars a second and looked back, listening. 
Very far away he heard the deep whisper 
of death. 

On board the launch the young man at 
the wheel heard it too; and he hailed Hal- 
tren in a shaky voice: “I wouldn’t ask 
you to come back, but there are women 
aboard. Can’t you help us?” 

“ All right,” said Haltren. 
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A horrible white glare broke out 
through the haze; the solid vertical tor- 
rent of rain swayed, then slanted east- 
ward. 

A wave threw him alongside the launch; 
he scrambled over the low rail and ran 
forward, deafened by the din. A woman 
in oilskins hung to the companion-rail; 
he saw her white face as he passed. Hag- 
gard, staggering, he entered the wheel- 
house, where the young man in dripping 
flannels seized his arm, ealling him by 
name. Haltren pushed him aside. 

“ Give me that wheel, Darrow,” he said, 
hoarsely. “ Ring full speed ahead! Now 
stand clear—” 

Like an explosion the white tornado 
burst, burying deck and wheel-house in 
foam; a bellowing fury of tumbling 
waters enveloped the launch. Haltren 
hung to the wheel one second, two, five, 
ten; and at last through the howling 
chaos his stunned ears caught the faint 
staccato spat! puff! spat! of the 
haust. Thirty seconds more — if the en- 
gines could stand it —if they only could 
stand it! 

They stood it for thirty-three seconds 
and went to smash. A terrific squall, 
partly deflected from the forest, hurled 
the launch into the swamp, now all boil- 
ing in shallow foam; and there she stuck 
in the good, thick mud, heeled over and 
all awash like a stranded razorback after 
a freshet. 

Twenty minutes later the sun came 
out; the waters of the lagoon turned sky 
blue; a delicate breeze from the south- 
east stirred the palmetto fronds. 

Presently, a crimson cardinal-bird be- 
gan singing in the sunshine. 


ex- 


Haltren, standing in the wrecked 
wheel-house, raised his dazed eyes as Dar- 
row entered and looked around. 

“So that was a white tornado! I’ve 
heard of them—but—good God!” He 
turned a bloodless visage to Haltren, 
who, dripping, bareheaded, and silent, 
stood, with eyes closed, leaning heavily 
against the wheel. 

“ Are you hurt?” 

Haltren shook his head. 
garded him stupidly. 

“How did you happen to be in this 
part of the world?” 

Haltren opened his eyes. 


Darrow re- 


“Oh, I’m 
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likely to be anywhere,” he said, vaguely, 
passing a shaking hand across his eyes. 
There was a moment’s silence; then 
he said, 

“ Darrow, is my wife aboard this boat ?” 

“ Yes,” said Darrow, under his breath. 
“Tsn’t that the limit?” 

Through the silence the cardinal sang 
steadily. 

“Tsn’t that the limit?” repeated Dar- 
row. “We came on the yacht—that was 
Brent’s yacht, the Dione, you saw at sea. 
You know the people aboard. Brent, 
Mrs. Castle, your wife, and I left the 
others and took the launch to explore 
the lagoons. . . . And here we are. Isn’t 
it funny?’ he added, with a _nerve- 
less laugh. 

Haltren stood there slowly passing his 
hand over his face. 

“Tt is funnier than you know, Dar- 
row,” he said. “ Kathleen and I—this is 
our wedding-day.” 

“Well, that is the limit,” muttered 
Darrow, as Haltren turned a stunned face 
to the sunshine where the little crimson 
cardinal sang with might and main. 

“Come below.” he added. “You 
are going to speak to her, of course ?” 

“Tf she cared to have me—” 

“ Speak to her anyway. Haltren, I”— 
he hesitated—“* I never knew why you 
and Kathleen separated. I only know 
what everybody knows. You and she are 
four years older now; and if there’s ‘a 
ghost of a chance Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Haltren nodded. 

“Then we'll go below,” began Darrow. 
But Major Brent appeared at that mo- 
ment, apoplectic eyes popping from his 
purple face as he waddled forward to sur- 
vey the dismantled launch. 

Without noticing either Haltren or 
Darrow, he tested the slippery angle of 
the deck, almost slid off into the lagoon, 
clutched the rail with both pudgy hands, 
and glared at the water. 

“T suppose,” he said, peevishly, “ that 
there are alligators in that water. I 
know there are!” 

He turned his inflamed eyes on Hal- 
tren, but made no sign of recognition. 

“Major,” said Darrow, sharply, “ you 
remember Dick Haltren—” 

“Eh?” snapped the Major. “ Where 
the deuce did you come from, Haltren ?”’ 
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“He was the man who hailed us. He 
took the wheel,” said Darrow, meaningly. 

“Nice mess you made of it between 
you,” retorted the Major, scowling his ac- 
knowledgments at Haltren. 

Darrow, disgusted, turned on his heel; 
Haltren laughed. The sound of his own 
laugh amused him, and he laughed again. 

“T don’t see the humor,” said the 
Major. “The Dione is blown half-way 
to the Bermudas by this time.” He add- 
ed, with a tragie gesture of his fat arms, 
“Are you aware that Mrs. Jack Onder- 
donk is aboard!” 

The possible fate of Manhattan’s 
queen regent so horrified Major Brent 
that his congested features assumed the 
expression of an alarmed tadpole. 

But Haltren, the unaccustomed taste 
of mirth in his throat once more, stood 
there, dripping, dishevelled, and laugh- 
ing. For four years he had missed the 
life he had been bred to; he had missed 
even what he despised in it, and his 
life at moments had become a hell of 
isolation. Time dulled the edges of his 
loneliness; solitude, if it hurts, sometimes 
cures too. But he was not vet cured of 
longing for that self-forbidden city in 
the North. He desired it—he desired the 
arid wilderness of its treeless streets, its 
incessant sounds, its restless energy; he 
desired its pleasures, its frivolous days 
and nights, its satiated security, its 
ennui. Its life had been his life, its 
people his people, and he longed for it 
with a desire that racked him 

“What the devil are you laughing at, 
Haltren ?” asked the Major, tartly. 

“Was I laughing?” said the young 
man. “ Well—now I will say good-by, 
Major Brent. Your yacht will steam in 
before night and send a boat for you; 
and I shall have my lagoons to myself 
again. . . . I have been here a long time. 

I don’t know why I laughed just 
now. There was, indeed, no reason.” He 
turned and looked at the cabin sky- 
lights. “It’s hard to realize that you 
and Darrow and—others—are here, and 
that there’s a whole yacht-load of fellow 
creatures—and Mrs. Van Onderdonk— 
wobbling about the Atlantic near by. 
Fashionable people have never before 
come here—even intelligent people rarely 
penetrate this wilderness. . . . I—I have 
a plantation a few miles below—oranges 
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and things, you know.” He hesitated, al- 
most wistfully. “I don’t suppose you and 
your guests would care to stop there for a 
few hours, if your yacht is late.” 

“ No,” said the Major, “ we don’t care 
to.” 

“ Perhaps Haltren will stay aboard the 
wreck with us until the Dione comes in,” 
suggested Darrow. 

“T dare 
abouts,” 


you have a camp here- 
said the Major, staring at Hal- 
tren; “no doubt you’d be more comfort- 
able there.” 


“ Thanks,” 


say 


said Haltren, pleasantly; 
“T have my camp a mile below.” He 
offered his hand to Darrow, who, too 
angry to speak, nodded violently toward 
the cabin. 

“ How can 1?” asked Haltren. 
by. And Tl 
Major—” 

“ Good-by,” muttered the Major, at- 
tempting to clasp his fat little hands be- 
hind his back. ; 

Haltren, who had no) idea of offering 
his hand, stood still a moment, glancing 
at the cabin skylights; then, with a final 
nod to Darrow, he deliberately slid over- 
board and waded away, knee-deep, to- 
ward the palm-fringed shore. 

Darrow could not contain himself. 
“ Major Brent,” he said, “I suppose you 
don’t realize that Haltren saved the lives 
of every soul aboard this launch.” 

The Major’s inflamed eyes popped out. 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“More than that,” said Darrow, “he 
came back from safety to risk his life. 
As it was he lost his boat and his gun—” 

“Damnation!” broke out the Major; 
“vou don’t expect me to ask him to 
stay and meet the wife he deserted four 


years ago x 


“ Good- 


say good-by to you, 


And he waddled off to the engine-room, 
where the engineer and his assistant were 
tinkering at the wrecked engine. 

Darrow went down into the sloppy 
cabin, where, on a couch, Mrs. Castle lay, 
ill from the shock of the recent catas- 
trophe; and beside her stood an attractive 
girl stirring sweet spirits of ammonia in 
a tumbler. 

Her eyes were fixed on the open 
port-hole. Through that port-hole the 
lagoon was visible; so was Haltren, wad- 
ing shoreward, a solitary figure against 
the fringed rampart of the wilderness. 
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“Ts Mrs. Castle better?’ asked Dar- 
row. 
“T think so; I think she is asleep,” 


said the girl, calmly. 

There was a pause; then Darrow took 
the tumbler and stirred the contents. 

“Do you know who it was that got us 
out of that pickle?” 

“ Yes,” she said; “ my husband.” 

“ T suppose you could hear what we said 
on deck.” 

There was no answer. 

“Could you, Kathleen ?”’ 

* ves.” 

Darrow stared into the tumbler, tasted 
the medicine, and frowned. 

“TIsn’t there—isn’t there a chance—a 
ghost of a chance?” he asked. 

“T think not,” she answered—“I am 
sure not. I shall never see him again.” 

“T meant for myself,’ said Darrow, 
deliberately, looking her full in the face. 

She crimsoned to her temples, then her 
eyes flashed violet fire. 

“ Not the slightest,” she said. 

“ Thanks,” said Darrow, flippantly; “I 
only wanted to know.” 

“You know now, don’t you?” she 
asked, a trifle excited, yet realizing in- 
stinctively that somehow she had been 
tricked. And yet, until that moment, she 
had believed Darrow to be her slave. He 
had been and was still; but she was no 
longer certain, and her uncertainty con- 
fused her. 

“Do you mean to say that you have 
any human feeling left for that vaga- 
bond?” demanded Darrow. So earnest 
was he that his tanned face grew tense 
and white. 

“Tl tell you,” she said, breathlessly, 
“that from this moment I have no 
human feeling left for you! And I 
never had! I know it now; never! never! 
I had rather be the divorced wife of Jack 
Haltren than the wife of any man alive!” 

The angry beauty of her young face 
was his reward; he turned away and 
climbed the companion. And in the shat- 
tered wheel-house he faced his own 
trouble, muttering: “I’ve done my best; 
I’ve tried to show the pluck he showed. 
He’s got his chance now!” And he lean- 


ed heavily on the wheel, covering his eyes 
with his hands: for he was fiercely in 
love, and he had destroyed for a friend’s 
sake all that he had ever hoped for. 
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But there was more to be done; he 
aroused himself presently and wandered 
around to the engine-room, where the 
Major was prowling about, fussing and 
fuming and bullying his engineer. 

“ Major,” said Darrow, guilelessly, “do 
you suppose Haltren’s appearance has 
upset his wife?” 

“Eh?” said the Major. “ No, I don’t! 
I refuse to believe that a woman of Mrs. 
Haltren’s sense and personal dignity 
could be upset by such a man! By gad! 
sir, if I thought it—for one instant, sir— 
for one second—I’d reason with her. I’d 
presume so far as to express my personal 
opinion of this fellow Haltren!” 

“Perhaps I’d better speak to her,” be- 
gan Darrow. 

“No, sir! Why the devil should you 
assume that liberty?” demanded Major 
Brent. “ Allow me, sir; allow me! Mrs. 
Haltren is my guest!” 

The Major’s long-latent jealousy of 
Darrow was now fully ablaze; purple, 
pop-eyed, and puffing, he toddled down 
the companion on his errand of consola- 
tion. Darrow watched him go. “ That 
settles him!” he said. Then he called the 
engineer over and bade him rig up and 
launch the portable canoe. 

“ Put one paddle in it, Johnson, and say 
to Mrs. Haltren that she had better pad- 
dle north, because, a mile above, there 
is a camp belonging to a man whom 
Major Brent and I do not wish to have 
her meet.” 

The grimy engineer hauled out the 
packet which, when put together, was 
warranted to become a full-fledged canoe. 

“ Lord! how she’ll hate us all, even poor 
Johnson,” murmured Darrow. “I don’t 
know much about Kathleen Haltren, but 
if she doesn’t paddle south I’ll eat cot- 
ton waste with oil dressing for dinner!” 

At that moment the Major reappeared, 
toddling excitedly toward the stern. 

“ What on earth is the trouble?” asked 
Darrow. “Is there a pizen sarpint 
aboard ?” 

“Trouble!” stammered the Major. 
“ Who said there was any trouble? Don’t 
be an ass, sir! Don’t even look like an 
ass, sir! Damne‘ion!” 

And he trotted furiously into the 
engine-room. . 

Darrow climbed to the wheel-house 
once more, fished out a pair of binoculars, 
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and fixed them on the inlet and the strip 
of Atlantic beyond. 

“Tf the Dione isn’t in by three o’clock, 
Haltren will have his chance,” he mur- 
mured. 

He was still inspecting the ocean and 
his watch alternately when Mrs. Haltren 
came on deck. 

“Tid you send me the canoe?” she 
asked, with cool unconcern. 

“It’s for anybody,” he said, morosely. 
“Somebody ought to take a snap shot 
of the scene of our disaster. If you don’t 
want the canoe, I'll take it.” 

She had her camera in her hand; it 
was possible he had noticed it, although 
he appeared to be very busy with his 
binoculars. 

He was also rude enough to turn his 
back. She hesitated, looked up the lagoon 
and down the lagoon. She could only see 
half a mile south, because Flyover Point 
blocked the view. 

“Tf Mrs. Castle is nervous you will be 
near the cabin?” she asked, coldly. 

“T’ll be here,” he said. 

“And you may say to Major Brent,” 
she added, “that he need not send me 
further orders by his engineer, and 
that I shall paddle wherever caprice in- 
vites me.” 

A few moments later a portable canoe 
glided out from under the stern of the 
launch. In it, lazily wielding the polish- 
ed paddle, sat young Mrs. Haltren, bare- 
headed, barearmed, singing as sweetly 
as the little cardinal, who paused in sheer 
surprise at the loveliness of song and 
singer. Like a homing pigeon the canoe 
circled to take its bearings once, then 
glided away due south. 

Blue was the sky and water; her eyes 
were bluer; white as the sands her bare 
arms glimmered. Was it a sunbeam 
caught entangled in her burnished hair, 
or a stray strand, that burned far on 
the water. 

Darrow dropped his eyes; and when 
again he looked, the canoe had vanished 
behind the rushes of Flyover Point, and 
there was nothing moving on the water 
far as the eye could see. 


About three o’clock that afternoon, the 
pigeon-toed Seminole Indian who fol- 
lowed Haltren as a silent, dangerous dog 
follows its master, laid down the heavy 
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pink cedar log which he had brought to 
the fire, and stood perfectly silent, nose 
up, slitted eyes almost closed. 

Haltren’s glance was a _ question. 
“Paddl’um boat,” said the Indian, sul- 
lenly. 

After a pause Haltren said, “I don’t 
hear it, Tiger.” 

“ Hunh!” grunted the Seminole. “ Pad- 
dl’um damn slow. Bime-by you hear.” 

And byme-by Haltren heard. 

“ Somebody is landing,” he said. 

The Indian folded his arms and stood 
bolt upright for a moment; then, 
“Tlunh!” he muttered, disgusted. 
“Heap squaw. Tiger will go.” 

Haltren did not hear him; up the pal- 
metto-choked trail from the landing 
strolled a girl, paddle poised over one 
shoulder, bright hair blowing. He rose 
to his feet; she saw him standing in the 
haze of the fire and made him a pretty 
gesture of recognition. 

“T thought I’d call to pay my re- 
spects,” she said. “How do you do? 
May I sit on this soap-box ?” 

Smiling, she laid the paddle on the 
ground and held out one hand as he 
stepped forward. 

They shook hands very civilly. 

“That was a brave thing you did,” she 
said. “ Mes compliments, monsieur.” 

And that was all said about the 
wreck. 

“Tt’s not unlike an Adirondack camp,” 
she suggested, looking around at the 
open-faced, palm-thatched shanty with 
its usual hangings of blankets and wet 
clothing, and its smoky tin-pan bric-a- 
brace. 

Her blue eyes swept all in rapid re- 
view,—the guns leaning against the tree; 
the bunch of dead bluebill ducks hang- 
ing beyond; the improvised table and 
bench outside; the enormous mottled 
rattlesnake skin tacked lengthways on 
a live-oak. 

“ Are there many of those about?” she 
inquired. 

“Very few ”—he waited to control the 
voice which did not sound much like his 
own—“ very few rattlers yet. They come 
out later.” 

“That’s amiable of them,” she said, 
with a slight shrug of her shoulders. 

There was a pause. 

“T hope you are well,” he ventured. 


“ 


Perfectly—and thank you. I hope 
you are well, Jack.” 

“Thank you, Kathleen.” 

She picked up a chip of rose-colored 
cedar and sniffed it, daintily. 

“ Like a lead-pencil, isn’t it? Put that 
big log on the fire. The odor of burning 
cedar must be delicious.” 

He lifted the great log and laid it 
across the coals. 

“Suppose we lunch?” she proposed, 
looking straight at the simmering coffee- 
pot. 

“Would you really care to?” Then he 
raised his voice: “ Tiger! Tiger! Where 
the dickens are you?” But Tiger, half a 
mile away, squatted sulkily on the la- 
goon’s edge, fishing, and muttering to 
himself that there were too many white 
people in the forest for him. 

“ He won’t come,” said Haltren. “ You 
know the Seminoles hate the whites, and 
consider themselves still unconquered. 
There is scarcely an instance on record 
of a Seminole attaching himself to one 
of us.” 

“But your tame Tiger appears to fol- 
low you.” 

“ He’s an exception.” 

“Perhaps you are an exception, too.” 

He looked up with a haggard smile, 
then bent over the fire and poked the 
ashes with a pointed palmetto stem. 
There were half a dozen sweet potatoes 
there, and a baked duck and an ash-cake. 

“Goodness!” she said, “if you knew 
how hungry I am you wouldn’t be so 
deliberate. Where are the cups and 
spoons? Which is Tiger’s? Well, you 
may use his.” 

The log table was set and the duck 
ready before Haltren could hunt up the 
jug of mineral water which Tiger had 
buried somewhere to keep cool. 

When he came back with it from the 
shore he found her sitting at table with 
an exaggerated air of patience. 

They both laughed a little; he took his 
seat opposite; she poured the coffee, and 
he dismembered the duck. 

“You ought to be ashamed of that 
duck,” she said. “The law is on now.” 

“T know it,” he replied, “but neces- 
sity knows no law. I’m up here look- 
ing- for wild orange stock, and I live 
on what I can get. Even the sacred un- 
branded razorback is fish for our net— 
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with a fair chance of a shooting scrape 
between us and a prowling cracker. If 
you will stay to dinner you may have 
roast wild boar. 

“That alone is almost worth staying 
for, isn’t it?” she asked, innocently. 

There was a trifle more color in his 
sunburnt face. 

She ate very little, though protesting 
that her hunger shamed her; she sipped 
her coffee, blue eyes sometimes fixed on 
the tall palms and oaks overhead, some- 
times on him. 

“What was that great winged shadow 
that passed across the table?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“A vulture; they are never far away.” 

“Ugh!” she shuddered; “ always wait- 
ing for something to die! How can a 
man live here, knowing that ?” 

“T don’t propose to die outdoors,” said 
Haltren, laughing. 

Again the huge shadow swept be- 
tween them; she shrank back with a 
little gesture of repugnance. Perhaps 
she was thinking of her nearness to death 
in the inlet. 

“Are there alligators here, too?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes; they run away from you.” 

“ And moccasin snakes ?” 

“Some. They don’t trouble a man 
who keeps his eyes open.” 

“ A nice country you live in,” she said, 
disdainfully. 

“Tt is one kind of country. There is 
good shooting.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

“ Sunshine all the year round. I have 
a house covered with scented things and 
buried in orange-trees. It is very beauti- 
ful. A little lonely at times—one can’t 
have Fifth Avenue and pick one’s own 
grape-fruit from the veranda too.” 

A silence fell between them; through 
the late afternoon stillness they heard 
the splash! splash! of leaping mullet in 
the lagoon. Suddenly a crimson-throat- 
ed humming-bird whirred past, hung vi- 
brating before a flowering creeper, then 
darted away. 

“Spring is drifting northward,” he 
said. “To-morrow will be Easter day— 
Pasque Florida.” 

She rose, saying carelessly, “I was 
not thinking of to-morrow; I was think- 
ing of to-day,” and walking across the 


cleared circle, she picked up her pad- 
dle. He followed her, and she looked 
around gayly, swinging the paddle to 
her shoulder. 

“You said you were thinking of to- 
day,” he stammered. “ It—it is our anni- 
versary.” 

She raised her eyebrows. “I am aston- 
ished that you remembered. . . . I think 
that I ought to go. The Dione will be in 
before long—” 

“We can hear her whistle when she 
steams in,” he said. 

“Are you actually inviting me _ to 
stay?’ she laughed, seating herself on 
the cracker-box once more. 

They became very grave as he sat 
down on the ground at her feet, and, a 
silence threatening, she hastily filled it 
with a description of the yacht and 
Major Brent’s guests. He listened, 
watching her intently. And, after a 
while, having no more to say, she pre- 
tended to hear sounds resembling a dis- 
tant yvacht’s whistle. 

“Tt’s the red-winged blackbirds in the 
reeds,” he said. “ Now will you let me 
say something—about the past ?” 

“Tt has buried itself,” she said, under 
her breath. 

“To-morrow is Easter,” he went on, 
slowly. “Can there be resurrection for 
dead days as there is for Easter flowers? 
Winter is gone; Pasque Florida will 
dawn on a world of blossoms. May I 
speak, Kathleen ?” 

“Tt is I who should speak,” she said. 
“T meant to. It is this: forgive me for 
all. I am sorry.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” he said. 
“T was a—a failure. I—I do not un- 
derstand women.” 

“Nor I mep. They are not what 
I understand. I don’t mean the mob 
I’ve been bred to dance with—I under- 
stand them. But a real man—” she 
laughed, drearily,—“‘I expected a god 
for a husband.” 

“T am sorry,” he said; “I am horribly 
sorry. I have learned many things in 
four years. Kathleen, I—I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“There is nothing to do, is there?” 

“Your freedom—” 

“T am free.” 

“T am afraid you will need more free- 
dom than you have, some day.” 
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She looked him full in the eyes. “ Do 
you desire it?” 

A faint sound fell upon the stillness of 
the forest; they listened; it came again 
from the distant sea. 

“T think it is the yacht,” she said. 

They rose together; he took her paddle, 
and they walked down the jungle path to 
the landing. Her canoe and his spare 
boat lay there, floating close together. 

“Tt will be an hour before a boat from 
the yacht reaches the wrecked launch,” 
he said. “ Will you wait in my boat?” 

She bent her head and laid her hand 
in his, stepping lightly into the bow. 

“ Cast off and row me a little way,” she 
said, leaning back in the stern. “ Isn’t 
this lagoon wonderful? See the color 
in water and sky. How green the for- 
est is,—green as a young woodland in 


April. And the reeds are green and gold, 
and the west is all gold. Look at that 
great white bird—with wings like an 
angel’s! What is that heavenly odor 
from the forest? Oh,” she sighed, el- 
bows on knees, “this is too delicious 


to be real.” 

A moment later she began, irrelevant- 
ly: “Ethies! Ethies! who can teach 
them? One must know, and heed 
teaching. All preconceived ideas may be 
wrong; I am quite sure I was wrong— 
sometimes.” 

And again irrelevantly, “I was hor- 
ribly intolerant once.” 

“Once, you asked me a question,” he 
said. “ We separated because I refused 
to answer you.” 

She closed her eyes and the color flood- 
ed her face. 

“T shall never ask it again,” she said. 

3ut he went on: “I refused to reply. 
I was an ass: I had theories, too. They’re 
gone, quite gone. I will answer you now, 
if you wish.” 

Her face burned. “No! No, don’t— 
don’t answer me; don’t, I beg of you. I 
—I know now that even the gods—” She 
covered her face with her hands. The 
boat drifted rapidly on; it was flood-tide. 


no 
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“Yes, even the gods,” he said. “ There 
is the answer. Now you know.” 

Overhead the sky grew pink; wedge 
after wedge of water-fowl swept through 
the calm evening air, and their aerial 
whimpering rush sounded faintly over 
the water. 

“ Kathleen.” 

She made no movement. 

Far away a dull shock set the air vibra- 
ting. The Dione was saluting her cast- 
aways. The swift Southern night, robed in 
rose and violet, already veiied the forest; 
the darkling water deepened into purple. 

“ Jack.” 

He rose and crept forward to the stern 
where she was sitting. Her hands hung 
idly; her head was bent. 

Into the purple dusk they drifted, he 
at her feet, close against her knees. Once 
she laid her hands on his shoulders, peer- 
ing at him with wet eyes. 

And, with his lips pressed to her im- 
prisoned hands, she slipped down into 
the boat beside him, crouching there, her 
face against his. 

So, under the Southern stars, they 
drifted home together. The Dione fired 
guns and sent up rockets, which they 
neither heard nor saw; Major Brent 
toddled about the deck «nd his guests 
talked scandal; but what did they care! 

Darrow, standing alone on the wrecked 
launch, stared at the stars and waited 
for the search-boat to return. 

It was dawn when the truth broke upon 
Major Brent. It broke so suddenly that 
he fairly yelped as the Dione poked her 
white beak seaward. 

It was dawn, too, when a pigeon-toed 
Seminole Indian stood upon the veran- 
da of a house which was covered with 
blossoms of Pasque Florida. 

Silently he stood, inspecting the closed 
door; then warily stooped and picked 
up something lying on the veranda at his 
feet. It was a gold comb. 

“Heap squaw,” he said, deliberately. 
“ Tiger will go.” 

But he never did. 




















Soul of Egypt 


BY ETHEL M. HEWITT 


Of the Nile-dew dripping, dripping, from her sacred Lotus-cup; 
I felt Egypt softly breathing; and her breath was like the wreathing 


| HEARD royal Egypt calling; and her voice was like the falling 


Of amaranth crowns that vanished years for heroes treasured up. 


Ancient Egypt gave me greeting; and that grace was like the meeting 
Of destined souls in Paradise that meet with destined things; 

Egypt told me all her story; and the telling made a glory 
Like the White Crown on the foreheads of her dead, divinest kings. 


_ 


saw Egypt’s Hidden Places; and the sight was as a face is 
That we seek, and seek, and only find the morning after death; 
beheld her dead gods’ splendor—but the spell I may not render— 


_ 


For she bore away the things I saw with the passing of her breath! 


_ 


shall hear her calling, calling, with her sweet voice like the falling 
Of the Nile-dew dripping, dripping, from her sacred Lotus-cup; 
shall hear her breathing, breathing, when the death-dews are the wreathing 


a 


That the pallid, passing, piteous years for me are hoarding up. 


shall hear her erying, crying, when my world from me is dying- 
Love and Mother! I shall hear erying—my name upon her lips! 
shall know her royal, royal, for dark death shall leave me loyal 
To the love I bear her, and shall bear, beyond this life’s eclipse. 


—- 


_ 


_ 


shall find her, wrapped in glory, as I found her once in story; 
She will lift her veil again for me, as once I saw it lift; 

O the rapture of that waking—to behold her beauty breaking— 
As once in dreams it broke for me—a rainbow through a rift! 


Past the summons and the sleeping that the slow years have in keeping 
She waits for me, with wing-bound brows, as bud for blossom waits; 
T shall lay my long life’s burden, like a pilgrim’s votive guerdon, 
On her altar of the ages, in the garner of her gates. 


I shall hear my Egypt calling, when this life is past recalling; 
Queen and Priestess, with the magic and the mystery in her eyes! 
I shall tread her holy places! I shall see her Secret Faces! 
O Soul of Egypt! steer my star to anchor in your skies! 
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Italian Fantasies 


PART 


BY ISRAEL 


F all the excursions I made from 
Naples — renowned headquarters 
for execursions—none led me 
through more elemental highways than 
that which started from the Aquarium, 
at a fee of two lire. Doubtless the Aqua- 
rium of Naples exists for men of science, 
but men of art may well imagine it has 
been designed as a noble poem in color. 
Such chromatic splendors, such wondrous 
greens and browns and reds, surely not 
the color seale of earth, for over all a 
mystie translucence, a cool suffusion, ev- 
ery hue suffering “a sea-change into 
something rich and strange!” And the 
form of all these sea-creatures and sea- 
flowers, so graceful, so grotesque, so mani- 
fold! “ Nature’s plastic hand,” as Dante 
hath it, works deftly in water. It leaps 
to the eye that art has invented scarcely 
anything, that the art of design in par- 
ticular is a vast plagiarism. Here be your 
carpets and your wall-patterns, your 
frosted glass and your pottery. What 
Persian rug excels yon lamprey’s skin? 
My mind goes back to a great craftsman’s 
studio, stacked with brilliant beetles and 
dragon-flies—Nature’s feats of bravura— 
to eke out his inventions. Even the dress- 
maker, I remember, is the greatest client 
of the butterfly-net in her quest for 
delicious color-blendings. Yet with how 
few root-ideas Nature has worked; the 
infinitude of her combinations is purely 
an affair of arrangement, complicated with 
secondary qualities of size and color. 
“Are not animals machines?” said 
Descartes. But I ask, Are not ma- 
chines animals? 
A vision surges up of Venice at night 
out of the darkness of the Grand 
Canal comes throbbing a creature of 
the Naples Aquarium—all scattered blobs 
of flame, cohering through a_spidery 
framework. Through the still, dark water 
it glides, under the still, starry sky, with 


T 
ZANGWILL 


San Giorgio for solemn background, and 
only from the voices of Venetians singing 
as they float past—an impassioned sad 
memory, a trilled and fluted song— 
could one divine behind the fiery sea- 
dragon the mere steam-launch. Between 
the laws that fashioned steamboats and 
those that fashioned the animate world 
there is no essential difference. The 
steamboat is not even inanimate, for at 
the back of it burrows man like a nau- 
tilus in its shell, and his living will has 
had to fight with the same shaping forces 
as those which mould the entities of 
the water. 

Shelley sings of “ Death and his bro- 
ther Sleep,” but gazing at this mystic, 
marine underworld of the Naples Aqua- 
rium, I would sing of Life and his brother 
Sleep. For here are shown the strange 
beginnings of things, half sleep, half 
waking: organisms rooted at one point 
like flowers, yet groping out with tendrils 
towards life and consciousness—the not 
missing link between animal and vege- 
table life. What feeling comes to trouble 
this mystie doze, stir this comatose con- 
sciousness? The jellyfish that seems a 
mere embodied pulse—a single note re- 
placing the quadruple chord of life—is 
yet a complex organism, compared with 
some that flit and flitter, half invisibly 
in this green universe of theirs: threads, 
insubstantialities, smoke spirals, shadowy 
filaments on the threshold of existence, 
ghostly fibres, flashing films, visible only 
by the beating of their white corpuscles. 
’Tis reading the Book of Genesis, verse 
by verse. 

I saw the sea-serpent at Naples, though 
not in the Aquarium. Its colossal bulk 
was humped sinuously along the Bay. 
’Twas the Vesuvius range, stretching 
mistily. Mariners have perchance con- 
structed the monster from such hazy 
glimpses of distant reefs. Still, no 
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“In what Palace did it pass tts first Years ?’ 
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dragon has wrought more havoc than 
this mountain, which smokes imperturb- 
ably while the generations rise and fall. 
Beautiful the smoke, too, when it grows 
golden in the setting sun, and the mon- 
strous mass turns a marvellous purple. 
We wonder men should still build on 
Vesuvius,—betwixt the devil and the deep 
sea,—vet the chances of eruption are no 
greater than the chances of epidemic in 
less salubrious places, as the plague- 
churches of Italy testify. 

Pompeii is buried some twenty feet 
deep. The Middle Ages walked over 
these entombed streets and temples and 
suspected nothing. But all towns are 
built on their dead past, for earth’s crust 
renews itself as incessantly as our own 
skin. We walk over our ancestors. Men- 
tally, too, strange ancestral strata lie in 
our deeps—even as the remains of an 
alimentary canal run through our spine 
and a primitive eye lies in the middle of 
our brain—that pineal gland in which 
Deseartes located the soul. Sometimes 
we stumble over an old prejudice or a 
primitive emotion, prick ourselves with 
an arrow of ancestral conscience, and 
tremble with an ancient fear. Mayhap 
in slumber we descend to these regions, 
exploring below our consciousness and 
delving in the Catacombs of antiquity. 

The destruction of Pompeii was effect- 
ed, however, not by Vesuvius, but by the 
antiquarian. He it was to whom Pompeii 
fell as a spoil, he who turned Pompeii 
from a piece of life to a piece of learn- 
ing, by transporting most of its treasures 
to a museum. The word is surely short 
for mausoleum. For objects in a museum 
are dead, their relations with life ended. 
Objects partake of the lives of their 
possessors, and when cut off are as dead 
as finger-nails. A vase dominating the 
court of a Pompeian house and a vase 
in the Naples Museum are as a creature 
to its skeleton. What a stimulation in 
the one or two houses left with their liv- 
ing reality: their frescoes and their fur- 
niture, their kitehens and middens. ’Tis 
statues that suffer most from their ar- 
rangement in ghostly rows. A statue is 
an esthetic climax, the crown of a sum- 
mit, the close of a vista. See that sunlit 
statue of Meleager, in the grounds of the 
Villa Medici, at the end of a green 
avenue, with pillar and architrave for 


background, and red and white roses 
climbing around it, and imagine how its 
glory would be shorn in a gallery. The 
French have remembered to put the 
Venus di Milo at the end of a long 
Louvre corridor, which she fills with her 
far-seen radiance. These collections of 
Capolavori—these Apollos and Jupiters, 
and Venuses and Muses, dumped as close 
as cemetery monuments—are indeed 
petrified. The fancy must resurrect 
them into their living relations with 
halls and courtyards, temples and_ piaz- 
zas, shrines and loggias. 

All roads lead to the Museum. Thither 
go our old clothes, our old coins, our old 
creeds, and we wonder that men should 
ever have worn steel armor or cast-iron 
dogmas. Gazing at the Pompeian man, 
that “ cunning cast in clay,” whose clutch 
at his money-bags survives his _ bod- 
ily investiture—who does not feel as 
one from another planet surveying an 
earth-pyemy ? 

No object in the Naples Museum fas- 
cinates the philosophic mind more than 
Salpion’s vase. Who was Salpion? I 
know not, though his once living hand 
signed his work, in bold sprawling letters, 


SAATIIOQN AGHNAIOS ENOIHSE 


An Athenian made you, then, I muse, 
gazing upon its beautiful marble impas- 
sivity, and studying the alto-relievo of 
Mereury with his dancing train giving 
over the infant Bacchus to a_ seated 
nymph of Nysa. He who conceived you 
made you for sacrifices to Bacchus; lived 
among those white temples which the 
Greeks built for the adoration of their 
gods, but which remain for our adora- 
tion. He mounted that hill agleam with 
the marble pillars of immortal shrines; he 
passed the Areopagus, and the altar “ to 
the unknown God”; he entered the 
Propylea and gazed through the Columns 
of the Acropolis upon the blue Aegean. 
He sat in that marmoreal amphitheatre 
and saw the mimes in sock and buskin 
take the proscenium to the sound of lyres 
and flutes. Perchance ’twas while seeing 
the Mercury fable treated in a Choric 
dance in the sanded orchestra that he 
composed this grouping. Perhaps he but 
copied it from some play lost to us, for 
the Greek theatre with its long declama- 
tions had more analogy with seulpture 
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than with our agitated drama of to-day. 
The legend itself is in Lucian and Apol- 
lonius. But Salpion is not the begin- 
ning of this vase’s story. For the artist 
himself belonged to the Renaissance, the 
scholars say; not our Renaissance, but a 
neo-Attie. Salpion did but deftly repro- 
duce the archaic traditions of the first 
great period of Greek sculpture. Even 
men’s thoughts turned 
yearningly to a nobler past, and the 
young prix de Rome who should find in- 
spiration in Salpion would be but imi- 
tating an imitation. Nor is Athenian 
all the history this fair Attie shape has 
held. Much more we know, yet much is 
dim. In what palace or private atrium 
did it pass its first vears? How did it 
travel to Italy? Was it exported thither 
by a Greek merchant to adorn the house 
of some rich provincial, or—more prob- 
ably—the country-seat of a noble Roman? 
For the ruins of Formizwe were the place 
of its discovery, and mayhap Cicero him- 
self—the baths of whose villa some think 
to trace in the grounds of the Villa Capo- 
sele—was its whilom proprietor. 
But—once recovered from the wrack of 
the antique world—it falls into indignity, 
more grievous than its long inhumation 
through the rise and fall of the medieval 
world. It drifts, across fields of asphodel, 
to the neighboring Gaeta—the Gibral- 
tar of Italy, itself ancient town- 
republic of as many mutations and 
glories—-and there, stuck in the harbor 
mud, performs the function of a post to 
which boats are fastened. Stalwart fish- 
ermen, wearing gold earrings, push off 
from it with swarthy hands; bronzed wo- 
men, with silver bodkins pinning in their 
back hair with long coils of many-colored 
linen, throw their ropes over its pedestal. 
Year after year it lies in its ooze while 
the sun rises and sets in glory on the 
promontory of Gaeta: it reeks of tar 
and the smell of fishing-nets; brine en- 
erusts its high reliefs. The clatter of the 
port drowns the hollow ery of memory 
that comes when it is struck by an oar: 
there is the noise of shipping bales; the 
crews of forthfaring argosies heave an- 
chor with their ancient chant; the sails 


in those days 


an 


of the galleons flap; the windlasses creak. 
Perchance a galley-slave, fretted by his 
chain, draws up with grappled boat-hook, 
and his blood flows into Salpion’s vase. 
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And then a tide of happier fortune 
washes the vase from its harbor mud and 
deposits it in the Cathedral of Gaeta. 
The altar of Bacchus returns to 
dotal uses: only now it is a font, and 
brown Italian soused in it, 
while nurses in gilt coronets with trail- 
ing orange ribbons stand by, radiant. 

And now Salpion’s vase has reached 
the Museum, that eynosure of wandering 
tourists. It not truly to the 
world of glass cases: it has not yet reach- 
ed museum-point. It is of the Exhibi- 
tion: not of the Museum proper, which 
should be a collection of 
Other adventures await it, dignified or. 
sordid. For museums themselves die and 
are broken up. Proteus had to change 
his shape; Salpion’s vase has no need of 
external transformations. 

O the passing, the mutations, the lapse, 
the fall, and the 
things! Yet Salpion’s vase remains as 


sacer- 


babies are 


belongs 


antiquities. 


decay and tears of 


beautiful for baptism as for Pagan 
ritual; symbol of art which persists, 


stable and sure as the sky, while thoughts 
and faiths pass and reform, like clouds 
on the blue. 

And out of this flux man has dared to 
make a legend of changelessness, when at 
most he may one day determine the law 
of the flux. 

Everything changes but change. Yet 
man’s heart demands perfections—I had 


almost said petrifactions—perfect laws, 
perfect truths, dogmas beyond obso- 
lescenece, flawless leaders, unsullied 


saints, knights without fear or reproach; 
throws over its idols for the least speck 
of clay, and loses all sense of sanctity 
in a truth whose absoluteness for all time 
and place is surrendered. 

Yet is there something touching and 
significant in this clinging of man’s to 
Platonic ideals: the ruder and simpler he, 
the more indefectible his blessed vision, 
the more shining his imaged grail. And 
so in this shifting world of eternal flux 
his greatest emotions and cravings have 
gathered round that ideal of eternal per- 
sistence that is named God. 

There are two torrents that amaze me 
—the one is Niagara, and the other the 


outpouring of reverent prayer falling 
perpetually in the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. What with masses, and the 


exposition of the Host, there is no day 
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nor moment of the day in which the 
praises of God are not being sung some- 
where: in noble churches, in dim crypts 
and underground chapels, in cells and 
oratories. I have been in a great cathe- 
dral, sole congregant, and, lo! the tall 
wax candles were lit, the ecarven stalls 
were full of robed choristers, the organ 
rolled out its sonorous phrases, the priests 
chanted, marching and bowing, the eenser 
swung its incense, the bell tinkled. Ni- 
agara is indifferent to spectators, and so 
the ever-falling stream of prayer. As 
steadfastly and unremittingly as God 
sustains the universe, so steadfastly and 
unremittingly is He acknowledged, the 
human antiphony answering the divine 
strophe. There be those who cannot bear 
that Niagara should fall and thunder in 
mere sublimity, but only to such will this 
falling thunder of prayer seem waste. 

It is as the Bambino that Christ chief- 
ly lives in Art, and at this extreme, too, 
we miss his true inwardness. Yet the 
tenderness of the conception of the 
Christ - babe makes atonement. What 
ean be more touching than Gentile da 
Fabriano’s enchanting altar-piece of the 
Adoration of the Magi, in which—even 
as the glamourous procession of the Three 
Kings resteeps the earth in the freshness 
and dew of morning—the dominance of 
holy innocence seems to bathe the tired 
world in a wistful tenderness that links 
the naive ox and ass with the human 
sou] and all the great chain of divine life. 

The Christ-child, held in his mofher’s 
arms, lavs his hand upon the kneeling 
Magi’s head, vet not as with conscicus 
divinity: ’tis merely the errant touch of 
haby fingers groping out towards the feel 
of things. No lesson could be more 
emollient to rude ages, none could better 
serve to break the pride and harshness of 
the lords of the earth. Yet this delicious 
and yearning vision of a sanctified and 
unified cosmos remains a dream; futile 
as a Christmas Carol that breaks sweetly 
on the ear and dies away, leaving the cry 
of the world’s pain undispossessed. 

And despite the Christ-child and the 
Christ erucified, nowhere does the tri- 
umph of life run higher than in this 
sunny land of religious gloom. Consider 
the Baglioni,those swashbuckling tyrants 
of Perugia. Consider the Medici, those 
overpowering patricians of the sign of 


the pill—a bitter pill, indeed, to their 
rivals. Not their chapel in Santa Croce, 
full though it be of the pomp of marble 
and majolica; not their San Marco 
monastery with their doctor-saints—St. 
Cosmo and St. Damian; not their 
Medici Palace, despite that jovous Benoz- 
zo fresco with its gay glamour of land- 
scape and processions; not the Pitti with 
its incaleulable treasures; not the Villa 
Medici, nor even the Venus herself,—so 
reeks with the pride of life as all that 
appertains to their tombs. When I gaze 
upon the monuments of these magnif- 
icent dead in the Old Sacristy of Flor- 
ence, with the multiple allusions to the 
family and its saints—in marble and 
terra-cotta, in stucco and bronze, in 
fresco and frieze, in high relief and low 
relief,—I feel a mere grave-worm. And 
when I crawl into the Capella dei Prin- 
cipi, where stand the granite Sarcophagi 
of the Grand Dukes, there glances at me 
from every square inch of the grandiose 
walls and the pompous crests and rich 
mosaics a glacial radiation of the pride 
of life—nay. the hubris of life. That 
hushed spaciousness is yet like an elab- 
orate funeral mass perpetually performed 
by an orchestra opulently overpaid. And 
yet, in the New Sacristy, I find consola- 
tion. For, inasmuch as the genius of 
Michael Angelo was harnessed to the 
funeral car of his patrons, I perceive 
that here at last they are truly buried. 
They are buried beneath the majestic 
sculptures of Day and Night, Evening 
and Dawn, and ’tis Michael Angelo that 
lives here, not they. Peace to their 
gilded dust. 

Yet if this funereal spot in Florence is 
so vivid with the genius of Michael 
Angelo, the spot in Rome which his 
genius essayed to vivify is almost fune- 
real. Europe has perhaps no more mel- 
ancholy chamber than that art-shrine in 
which the pleasure-pilgrims of the world 
erick their necks or catch bits of fres- 
coed ceiling in hand-mirrors. ’Tis not 
merely the bad light—for even in the 
hest morning light the Sixtine Chapel 
is fuseous—nor the sombre ‘effect of the 
discolored and chaotic “ Last Judgment ” 
with its bluish streakishness and dark 
background—nor the dull painted hang- 
ings, nor the overcrowding of the ceil- 
ing with its Titanic episodes and figures, 
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nor even the Signorellis and Botticellis 
round the walls, though all contribute to 
the stutfy sublimity. 

The oppressiveness is partially due to 
the fact that the architectural ceiling 
that Miehael Angelo painted—as arti- 
ficial as the hangings—has faded rather 
more than the frescoes themselves, so 
that the figures seem to droop higgledy- 
piggledy upon the spectator’s head in- 
stead of standing out statuesque in their 
panels and spandrels. What gay light- 
ness in the Pinturicchio ceiling in the 
Borgia apartments! Even the heavy and 
gilded ceiling of the Seuola di San Roce- 
co at Venice, sombre enough in all con- 
science, by preserving architectural 
plausibility, and resting on painted pil- 
lars, escapes seeming to fall upon one’s 
head. Yet at best a ceiling is a poor 
place for any save the most simple de- 
sign. Michael Angelo, or rather his 
papal employer, went against the prin- 
ciple of decoration. A room with such 
massive masterpieces on its ceiling could 
not be but top-heavy. Moreover, the art 
feeling can only be received in comfort. 
If we are to be transported outside our 
bodies, we must not be distressfully re- 
minded of them by the straining of neck 
muscles. Michael Angelo himself under- 
took the dizzying task of vault-painting 
with vast reluctance, and complained in 
a sonnet that he had grown a goitre, and 
that his belly had been driven close be- 
neath his chin. He achieved a miracle 
of art—in the wrong place. 

Whether his “ Last Judgment” con- 
tains a compliment to the magnificent 
Medici I cannot decipher, though in the 
Pisan frescoes they may be seen presid- 
ing over the building of the Tower of 
Babel, and in Botticelli’s “ Adoration ” 
the Three Kings bear their visages; but 
the Colonnas, the complacent Colonnas, 
had themselves painted as soaring hea- 
venwards at the last trump, each with his 
heraldic symbol of a small column rising 
from his shoulder—a literal pillar of 
Church and State. 

This noble family has still its king- 
dom on earth, and a chillingly magnif- 
icent Roman palace still bears its name. 
T recall great halls guarded by rows of 
pillars of colored marble, like uniformed 
soldiers, and double rows of great glass 
chandeliers pendent from the sides of the 


richly frescoed ceiling, and white marble 
floors with plaques of mosaic, and 
statues with gilded pedestals, and bronzes 
on console-tables, themselves supported by 
a rococo chaos of golden legs, and gilt 
mirrors with ovals of gorgeous flowers 
and Cupids painted on the glass, and 
anterooms with cabinets of rich dark 
wood with ivory inlays, and gardens of 
oranges and ceypresses, fountains and 
roses. Only, gashed into the marble 
steps that lead from one marble hall to 
another lies a great cannon-ball—symbol 
of forces that intrude on Magnificence. 
Private pomp is surely a questionable 
thing. Medizval life centred round the 
Cathedral, the Castle, the Palace. And the 
People touched the life at each and all. 
The Cathedral gave them their religion, 
their Jaws came from the Palace, their 
protection from the Castle. Dominating 
a feudal populatien, the Towers of Law 
and War uplifted and unified the People. 
The lowliest were of this greatness. To- 
day palaces flaunt themselves, divorced 
from moral meaning, magnificence with- 
out significance. The world is full of 
private autocrats, without duties or dan- 
gers: an unhappy consequence of the fall 
of feudalism, ere a system as human was 
ready to replace it. And to-day the 
Cathedral is our one feudal relic, recon- 
ciling magnificence with morality: the 
light streaming through the rose-window 
halos the gray head of the market- 
woman, and her prayer equals that of the 
Magnificent One himself. It is signif- 
icant that no villa—whoever the archi- 
tect—can attain the poetic quality of the 
simplest village church. The palace of 
Moses is nowhere mentioned, but we read 
many minute instructions concerning the 
Tabernacle and the Temple. In truth, 
Art Treasures are essentially public: the 
furniture of Cathedrals, Libraries, Law- 
courts, Market-places, and Parks. The 
ewners of collections do indeed often al- 
low the public to visit them at incon- 
venient times, but that anybody should 
have exclusive rights is an absurdity. 
If Art were a form of property like any 
other, the owner could destroy it, and 
the righteous indignation of the world 
at the destruction of a Botticelli or a 
Velasquez would mark the boundaries of 
private property. Land comes under the 
same canon. Nothing, perhaps, should 
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be owned which might not be destroyed at And yet the 
will. 


unnecessary. 


copyright 


In literature and music—which are their uses. They stimulate art, for which 
more spirits than bodies—monopolies are 
And the legal limitation of 
which forcibly wrests epics, munity does come to own whatever is 
operas, and novels from the heirs might perdurably good. 
be extended to pictures and statues. lead to the Museum. 


Laus Mortis 


BY FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


Nay, why should I fear Death, 
Who gives us life, and in exchange takes breath ? 


He is like cordial Spring 


That lifts above the soil each buried thing; 


Like Autumn, kind and brief— 
The frost that chills the branches frees the leaf ; 


Like Winter’s stormy hours 


That spread their fleece of snow to save the flowers; 


The lordliest of all things !— 


Life lends us only feet, Death gives us wings. 


Fearing no covert thrust, 


Let me walk onward, armed in valiant trust— 


Dreading no unseen knife, 


Across Death’s threshold step from life to life! 


O all ye frightened folk, 
Whether ye wear a crown or bear a yoke, 


Laid in one equal bed, 


When once your coverlet of grass is spread, 


What daybreak need you fear ?— 
The Love will rule you there that guides you here. 


Where Life, the sower, stands, 


Seattering the ages from his swinging hands, 


Thou waitest, Reaper lone, 
I 


Until the multitudinous grain hath grown. 


Seyvthebearer, when thy blade 
Harvests my flesh, let me be unafraid. 


God’s husbandman thou art, 


In His unwithering sheaves O bind my heart! 


the community 


mately by bequest or purchase the com- 


Thus again all roads 
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The Renunciation of Petrus 


BY SEWELL FORD 


I 

ETRUS, tramping over the frozen 
meadow road in the clear, chill 
twilight, was in good humor. He 
even growled away at the chorus of an 
old drinking-song. This he stopped when 
he reached the little shanty: that crouched 
forlornly at the foot of a solitary tall 
sycamore whose white trunk rose out of 
the Risers like a great gaunt ghost. To 
sing abroad is one thing; to sing at home 

is quite another. 

Passing through the dark main room 
of the shanty, he went into the shed that 
served as a kitchen. There was a fire 
in the stove, and a candle on the table. 
Also there was Louisa. With no word of 
greeting, with hardly a look of reecogni- 
tion, Petrus sat down by the stove. An 
iron teakettle hummed through its nose 
the old familiar song of comfort. Some- 
thing bubbled in a pot. A yellow and 
white cat purred and rubbed against the 
legs of Petrus, inviting friendly notice. 
Here were all the humble essentials for 
domestic happiness, yet somehow the 
thing was lacking. 

Presently Louisa began hobbling about 
the room. She put a couple of thick, 
time-stained crockery plates on the bare 
table, and threw beside them some iron 
spoons. Two heavy, service-worn cups 
and a loaf of dark, soggy bread came 
next. Into a tin teapot she emptied the 
remaining contents of a small paper bag, 
and added hot water. From the iron pot 
she poured into a yellow bowl some of 
that which had bubbled. It could have 
been called either soup or stew. Cab- 
bage had been its foundation. 

“ Koom,” said Louisa, and sat down. 

She was not pretty. She was not neat. 
She was short and squatty of figure. Her 
straw-colored hair was gray-streaked. In 
spots it was vellowish-green; the sun does 
that. Her hands were grimy, and rheu- 
matism had twisted the fingers. Her 
eyes were of that faint blue which old 
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overalls take on after they have been 
much washed. 

Petrus—well, you would not have eall- 
ed Petrus handsome, either. He was 
bigger, and not so much bent as Louisa; 
also, his clothes were greasier and his 
hands more grimy. His matted hair was 
grizzled and his tawny beard was bleach- 
ed at the sides. His face, where you 
could see the skin, had a look like a wax 
eandle that has yellowed in the sunlight. 

Petrus pulled his chair to the table and 
the meal proceeded, not exactly in silence 
—for they were using spoons—but with- 
out words. When he had finished his 
soup and tea, Petrus filled a black pipe 
that had a long reed stem and moved 
back by the stove. Louisa still sat at the 
table, wearing the air of sullen glumness 
that comes of long fixed habit. 

They had been sitting thus for perhaps 
a quarter of an hour, when there came a 
knock on the door. 

“Koom in!” growled Petrus, without 
stirring. 

The door opened and there appeared to 
these two a visitor. He was a young 
man, and tall,—so tall that, even with his 
hat off, his head barely cleared the ceil- 
ing of the low-studded room. He was 
slim and fair-haired and round-shoul- 
dered. He had the pink and white com- 
plexion of a girl; soft, fair hair; dark, 
serious eyes; the high white brow of a 
thinker; the nose of an aristocrat; and he 
was in clerical garb. 

“Good evening,” he said, pleasantly, 
in response to the unrecognizing stares 
of Petrus and Louisa. He waited a mo- 
ment for them to make some reply, but 
as none was made he continued: “I am 
the rector of the little chapel down the 
road. I am going to deliver a lecture 
there to-night—give a talk, you know, on 
art—about pictures and that sort of 
thing. It is a free lecture. Wouldn’t 
you like to come? Really, I should like 
very much to have you come. I’m trying 
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to drum up an audience, you see,” and he 
laughed a little. 

Both Petrus and Louisa gave evidence 
of feeling that they ought to say some- 
thing. Louisa began rolling her hands 
in her brown-checked apron. Petrus 
squirmed about in his chair. Yet nei- 
ther spoke. 

The tall, fair-haired young rector 
seemed to eatch the infection of em- 
barrassment. There ensued a most awk- 
ward pause, 

“T say,” he began once more, and then 
in a louder tone repeated what he had 
said before. 

Louisa only rolled her hands the 
tighter, and the chair creaked more com- 
plainingly under Petrus. The young 
rector backed toward the door, felt behind 
him for the lateh, found it, and then made 
a last effort. 

“You'll come, I’m sure,” he said to 
Petrus, “and you'll bring your good wife. 
I begin to talk in about half an hour. I 
shall expect you. Good evening,” and, 
with more or less relief on both sides of 
the closed door, he went away. 


Il 

This was the sort of work in which, 
for three hopeless months, the Rev. 
Harry St. Clair had been indulging. 
Meanwhile the Riser folks had regarded 
him with mild amazement. They had 
seen home missionary workers “before, 
men of varying shades of religious be- 
lief, from Methodists to Jesuits, but 
never such a gentle-mannered chap as 
the Rev. Harry St. Clair. Chiefly they 
wondered how long he would last. Up 
to that time the reeord for the longest 
stay had been held by the Jesuit, who 
had persisted during seven months before 
giving up. 

For the Riser folks were not church- 
goers, Yet they had sore need of that 
which the chureh ean give. They were 
idle and thriftless. They were lacking in 
manners and knowledge of sanitary laws. 
Evil wavs they had a plenty. They drank 
strong liquors, they gambled, their 
speech was peppered with the profanity 
of many tongues, and on oceasion they 


cut one another with knives. Some races, 
you know, do not mix well. On the Risers 
the races were thoroughly, if not well, 
mixed. There were stolid Platts- 


Deutschers, such as Petrus and Louisa: 
dark, squatty little peasants from Cala- 
bria and the sulphur-mines of Sicily; 
French from the lower reaches of the 
Loire; Poles, Hungarians, Norwegians, 
and the like; all of whom had drifted 
out from the slums of the great city 
whose lights, when the clouds hung low, 
could be seen reflected on the easter- 
lv sky. 

Fresh from university and divinity 
school, the Reverend Harry had dis- 
covered them and chosen the Risers for 
his field. It was an odd ehoice. His 
father, the Bishop, had advised against it. 
Ile offered a comfortable berth as as- 
sistant rector in a fashionable suburb, 
and suggested that the Reverend Harry 
was hardly suited for home mission- 
ary work. 

“But you began that way, father.” 

The Bishop reminded his son that 
when one has worked his way through 
college with his hands he has acquired 
knowledge of humanity in the rough 
knowledge which the modern university 
man does not get. 

“T understand said the Reverend 
Harry. “You think I know more of 
books than of men. Very well; I wish 
to learn about men now.” 

ITis father, the Bishop, said no more. 
He bought the abandoned little chapel on 
the Risers and told the Reverend Harry 
to go ahead. 

It was not, however, to his father, the 
Bishop, that the Reverend Harry told all 
his hopes and plans. It was to Bella 
Thorpe. And Bella, as usual, teased him 
atrociously. For Bella would not take 
seriously the very serious Reverend Har- 


” 


ry and his very serious doings. But 
Bella seldom took any one or any thing 
seriously. Utterly and persistently friv- 
oleus was Bella. You might know that 
by the brown mischief -locks curling 
about her white temples, or by the 
restless boot -toes that seemed forever 
ready for undignified romping or end- 
less dancing. 

Yet it was always Bella to whom the 
Reverend Harry went with his confi- 
dences. Perhaps it was because he was 
thoroughly used to her teasing and fear- 
ed it less than sober criticism. Had she 
not teased him since she was twelve? 
She had begun it when he had attained 
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to his first long trousers, and during 
every stage of his development from a 
gawky schoolboy of fourteen to an in- 
experienced rector of four-and-twenty 
she had never failed to find him amus- 
ing. Still, it might be worth while 
merely to have Bella find one amus- 
ing. It depended, of course, on one’s 
point of view. So the Reverend Harry 
entrusted to her unsympathetic ears the 
details of his many discouragements 
among the Riser folks. 

“'They’re just a horrid lot of stupid 
foreigners,” declared Bella. “I believe 
they need soap and water more than they 
do religion. Why don’t you try it? You 
might wrap every bar of soap in a tract, 
you know.” 

The Reverend Harry sighed. “I must 
do something to arouse their interest in 
things whieh will lift them out of their 
sodden ways. ‘They will not come to my 
ehurch services. I have been thinking 
of trying a series of Monday even- 
ing lectures.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t think they could re- 
sist lectures — something on Chaldean 
history or the dramas of Ibsen. Lecture 
to them by all means, Harry; then wash 
them and save their souls.” 

Bella clasped her hands in mock en- 
thusiasm and rolled her eyes. But they 
were nice hands to look upon, with dim- 
ples suggested at the knuckles, and the 
eyes were nice eyes, too. So the Reverend 
Harry did not mind the mocking. Be- 
sides, before he went away, Bella was 
sure to tell him he was a dear old fellow, 
and to ask him to forget all her non- 
sense. She always did. 


ITI 

And the lecture was given. Tis sub- 
ject was “ The Ruskin Idea.” To be sure, 
the Riser folks were most wofully lack- 
ing in all knowledge of art. As for Rus- 
kin, he might have been a Chinese idol 
or a Western Congressman, for all they 
knew. But the Reverend Harry had per- 
suaded himself that this would make no 
difference. The subject was one which 
appealed strongly to him. The great salt 
meadows out of which the Risers lift 
their few inches like embryonic plateaus 
were really wonderful in artistic possibil- 
ities. Had he not watched all through 
the autumn the changing glories of the 


flat expanses, the great sweeps of green 
sedges and cattails ripening into rich 
browns and fading to silver grays against 
the warm background furnished by the 
swamp-oaks and water-maples? He could 
forget the wretched shanties and the 
ragged squatters, the bleak barrenness of 
the untilled Risers, and see only the 
masses of color and the deep perspective 
of the narrow waterways where throbbed 
the feeble pulse of the distant ocean. 
Why could he not make them see it all? 
He would. 

With all the persuasive vigor of youth 
he made the attempt. Simply as he 
might, forcibly as he could, he applied 
the Ruskin idea to the Risers. His hear- 
ers, of whom some two dozen had gath- 
ered in the little chapel, blinked curi- 
ously at him from the pews. “ What 
was it all about, anyway?” they asked 
themselves. 

But the Reverend Harry had no tele- 
pathie insight into the minds of his au 
dience. He was busied in doing his best 
to make them see, as he had seen, the 
beauties that nature spread so lavishly 
about them. To add a note of human 
interest, to show them of what firm 
moral fibre was this great Englishman of 
whom he was talking, he told them the 
story of Ruskin’s renunciation; how, 
when he had discovered that his beauti- 
ful young wife had fallen in love with 
Millais, his artist friend, he had given 
her up freely and without reserve. The 
Reverend Harry dwelt on the self-sacri- 
fice of that heroie soul, on the strength 
of character which made it possible. 
Strongly, dramatically, he drew the scene 
in which Ruskin handed over the wife 
who had been the apple of his eye to the 
man who was the friend of his bosom. 

The Riser folks understood. They knew 
a story when they heard it, especially a 
story containing such an incident as that. 
So great had been the young rector’s en- 
thusiasm that even his inexplicable talk 
of flowers and colors and distances had 
almost roused them from apathy. This 
narrative of renunciation completed the 
conquest of their sluggish emotions. 
They were deeply stirred. One could see 
that by the gaping mouths and staring 
eyes. It was several moments after he 
finished speaking before any one moved. 
Then they shuffled out into the night by 
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twos and threes, to tramp silently home 
with the air of persons who have made 
discoveries too solemn for words. 

Even Petrus was impressed. He sat 
by the kitehen stove long after the gutter- 
ing candle had ceased to flicker in the 
empty basin. He puffed away at his long- 
stemmed pipe and thought of the many 
strange things which the young minister 
had said. Chiefly there stuck in his 
mind the story of Ruskin’s sacrifice. 
Two or three times did Petrus tiptoe 
clumsily to the door to look into the 
other room, where, on a low cot in the 
corner, Louisa snored a tremolo pan to 
rest. Each time he would gaze earnestly 
at the cot, and then seratch his head as 
though puzzled. At last, after returning 
to his chair by the stove from one of 
these trips, he suddenly struck his knee 
resoundingly and muttered one exulting, 
confident word. 

“Jan!” he exclaimed. Then he went 
to his own cot and joined his snores with 
those of Louisa. 

Early in the morning Petrus sought 
Jan. A weaver of baskets and a country- 
man to Petrus was this Jan. He had a 
round, beardless face, eyes as vacant of 
expression as those of a cow, and a 
mouth which wore a simple, meaningless 
smile. In faet, Jan’s mental equipment 
for the battle of life was even less than 
that of his neighbors, so, without the 
handicap of their vices and indolence, he 
had failed as miserably as they. Thus 
he had drifted out on the Risers with 
others whom the pitiless city had thrust 
forth as belonging to the unfit. Out of 
odds and ends, planks, poles, box-sides, 
strips of tin roofing, railroad ties— 
the building materials approved by 
Riser architeets—he had put together a 
patchwork shack which was almost wea- 
ther- proof. Also, he had learned to 
gather the red and yellow osiers, and he 
had mastered the knack of weaving 
them into rough baskets. 

To the abode of Jan came Petrus, full 
of his purpose. Long did Petrus talk, 
and with much guttural eloquence, Jan 
listening with seeming intentness, yet 
always wearing that unmeaning smile. 
When at length Petrus reached his cli- 
max and put the question for which he 
had been preparing the way, Jan only 
leoked puzzled and helpless. Petrus 


urged something strongly and demanded 
an answer. So Jan nodded a startled 
assent and was shaken by the hand. Then 
he smiled fatuously. 


IV 

In his mild, undemonstrative way the 
Reverend Ilarry was elated. At last he 
had made an impression on the Riser 
folks. He had aroused their interest in 
better things. He no longer felt himself 
to be a failure. He would go on with 
his work. 

Something of this he expressed to Bella 
Thorpe as they started out in the erisp 
morning air for her long-promised_ in- 
spection of the Risers. There was en- 
thusiasm in his words. He _ held his 
chin up. 

“T almost believe, Harry, that you 
could do it.” For an instant the mischief 
and mockery of Bella’s eyes gave place to 
a glance of admiration. The Reverend 
Harry saw it and blushed. The look was 
put away. “ How lovely it would be,” 
she went on, “to have nothing but Tur- 
ner lithographs in all these shanties. And 
you could found a new theology—salva- 
tion through art! Perhaps you would be 
canonized and have your likeness done 
in stained glass for a memorial window. 
But it would have to be a long window, 
wouldn’t it? And you would— Why, 
what have we here?” 

Coming dewn the road towards them 
was a curious little procession. It was 
headed by an odd figure which on nearer 
approach was seen to be a woman. She 
was somewhat vividly decked in an an- 
cient grass- green silk skirt, a purple 
waist, and a striped shawl of many col- 
ors. Under one arm she earried a rolled 
quilt, and on her head she balanced a 
large bundle tied up in a sheet. The 
Reverend Harry, after close inspection, 
recognized her as Louisa, the wife of 
Petrus. Behind her trotted a yellow and 
white cat. Closing this strange proces- 
sion, and smoking his long pipe, trudged 
Petrus himself. 

“Some of your parishioners—and fel- 
low disciples of Ruskin, perhaps?” 
suggested Bella. 

“T—I think so,” hesitated the Rev- 
erend Harry. “ At least, the man came 
to my lecture last night.” 

Impressively the little procession 
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swung up the road until it was within 
hailing distance. 

“ Guten 
genially. 


morgen,” grunted Petrus, 


“Good morning,” replied the Rever- 
end Harry. “Is the good wife off for 
a visit?’ and he indicated the vividly 


garbed Louisa. 

“ Nein, nein! Mein frau she go to live 
by mein lieber freund Jan.” 

The Reverend Harry gasped in sean- 
dalized astonishment with 
alarm at Bella. 

“T gif her to Jan for goot; yah, for 
goot, like dot man you sbeaks aboudt, 
—nicht wahr?”’ 


and glanced 


Despite the mixture of tongues, there 
could be no misunderstanding as to the 
full obliquity of his meaning. The pink 
in the Reverend Harry’s first 
spread to his forehead and behind his 


cheeks 


ears, then faded entirely as the situation 
unfolded before his startled mind. 

“To you mean— Is it possible that— 
that you have given your wife to—to an- 
other man?” The Reverend Harry was 
catching desperately at a straw of hope. 
There might be some mistake. 

“Yah. he take her for 
goot;” and Petrus grinned with proud 
satisfaction. 


Jan say he 


“ But—why—you must not, my good 
man. This—this is terrible! I—I had 
no idea— Oh, oh! It is shameful, 


shameful!” 

The Reverend Harry was 
tated. He wrung his hands. 
his brow. 


deeply agi- 

He wiped 
He paced nervously back and 
forth in the road before the perplexed 
Petrus. As for Louisa, she had halted, 
and stood waiting with calm, stolid resig- 
nation. And Bella—well, Bella’s face 
was hidden in her muff and she had half 
turned away, so it not altogether 
clear just what Bella was doing. 

“My good woman,” and the Reverend 
Harry turned imploringly to the passive 
Louisa, “I hope you have not consented 

that you will not 
this outrageous bargain ?” 

“T no care,” 
out emotion. 

“Oh, oh!” groaned the Reverend Har- 
ry. “This is terrible! Bella, I trust 
you have not heard, that you have not 
understood ?” 


But Bella had. 


was 


consent—to this— 


answered Louisa, with- 


She said so. 
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“But what can I 


shocking.” 


do, Bella? It is 

“Tt is certainly unconventional, Har- 
ry.” She looked at the puzzled Petrus, 
next at Louisa. Then the pathos of that 
ridiculously garbed old figure, waiting 
submissively in her holiday finery upon 
the will of others, came home to her. 
Giving her muff to the Reverend Harry, 
Bella prepared to take an active hand 
in the affair. 


“Come here, please,’ she said to 
Louisa. “You too, Petrus.” They 
eame. “Let me lift off your bundle. 
There! Now let’s talk it all over. Pe- 
trus, this good woman is your wife, 


, 


isn’t she?” The abashed Petrus nodded. 
“ And you have been married a long time, 
haven’t vou?” Again Petrus nodded. 
“Tt was in the old country, wasn’t it? 
Yes? And you were both young then, 
of course. She was pretty, too, wasn’t 
she, Petrus? Don’t you remember ?” 

Petrus looked at his gentle inquisitor, 
bright-eyed, fresh-cheeked; he looked at 
the passive Louisa, faded, wrinkled, 
bent; and then he turned slowly and 
gazed off over the brown salt meadows, 
off to the east where was the ocean be- 
yond which lay the Fatherland. And 
Petrus remembered. Just what it was, 
of course, only Petrys knows, but we may 
guess that in the picture which he sum- 
moned up from the almost forgotten past 
was a girl with long yellow braids, a 
girl plump and straight of figure, a girl 
with roses in her cheeks and a laugh in 
her eyes. 

“Yah,” said Petrus, “dot iss so.” 

“ And she loved you very much, didn’t 
she, Petrus? And you loved her; I know 
you did. And you were good and kind 
to each other, and there was happiness. 
And did no children come, Petrus?” 

Petrus nodded. 

“ Tlow many ?” 

“ Drei—Hans, und Kurtchen, und lit- 
tle Louisa.” 

“ And where are they now, Petrus?” 

“Gone, all gone. Kurtchen first, in 
the old home; little Louisa on the big 


ship -” 
“nd little Hans — littl — Hans — 
last.” This from Louisa, who forthwith 


began sobbing into the vivid folds of her 
shawl. Petrus glanced at her for the 


first time, and with a troubled look. 
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“Te 
huskily. 

The frivolous Bella put an arm around 
the purple waist of Louisa and 
to her shoulder the old head with its 
faded hair. Then, whispering soothingly 
in Louisa’s ear, she patted the shawl- 
draped shoulders. 

Tardily but manfully came the Rev- 


was a goot boy,” said Petrus, 


drew 


erend Harry to do his part. “ Petrus,” 
he said, holding out his hand, “we 
make mistakes sometimes, don’t we?” 


His tone had not that impersonal quality 
which he was so apt to use. It had the 
genuine timbre which is always present 


when man speaks honestly to man. “ Yes, 
we make mistakes. I’m sorry for mine, 
and I’m sure you are for yours. Isn’t 


it so, Petrus ?” 

“Yah,” said Petrus, heartily, and took 
the offered hand. Then, with no more 
words, he gathered up the bundles which 
Louisa had put down. “ Koom, Louisa,” 
said Petrus, and there was a tenderness 
in the gruff words. “ Koom; I guess we 
go by our home again.” 

So ended the renunciation of Petrus. 

3ut for the Reverend Harry the great- 
er ordeal remained. Standing in the 
wreck of his shattered hopes, his head 
bowed with the shame of failure, he 
watched the retreating figures of Petrus, 
Louisa, and the cat as they made their 
way back to the little shanty under the 
lone Bella was 
them too. 

“Tt was the most radical ease of Rus- 
kinism that ever developed, wasn’t it, 
Harry?” she said. He put up an appeal- 
ing hand. “ But you managed the whole 
thing beautifully, Harry. I 
you credit for so much tact.” 

“1?” protested the Reverend Harry. 

“Of course you. You spoke just at 
the right time and said just the right 
thing. I never could have handled that 
stupid old Petrus alone.” 

“But I—” The Reverend Harry 
stopped and faced her. Impulsively he 
took her hands, muff and all, and looked 
at her with new understanding in his 
“Tt’s kind and sweet of 
you, Bella, but let us be honest. I was 
on the wrong track again, and got hope- 
lessly tangled up. It was you who helped 
me out of the snarl. Oh, if only I could 
always have you near to set me right!” 


sycamore. watching 


never gave 


serious eves, 
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“Well, sir, why haven’t you asked me, 
then ?” 

“Why—-would you—would you, Bella?” 
“Oh, you great goose!” 
It was not so much what she said; the 
were but empty sounds. It was 
the way she looked when she said it that 
satisfied and made glad the heart of the 
Reverend Harry. 


words 


Whereupon, there in 


the unconcealing semisolitude of the 
frozen meadow highway he yielded to a 
sudden but not wholly novel impulse, 


3ella could do more than ut- 
ter one protesting squeal she had been 
kissed. 


clerical, but, save 


and before 


The manceuvre was highly un- 
for a slight inacecu- 
racy, probably due to inexperience—the 
tip of her nose having received a portion 
of the indignity—it was quite success- 
fully executed. 

“ Really,” she exclaimed, fending him 
off with her muff, “I didn’t think you 
had the courage, Harry. But even if 
you did, you needn’t flatter yourself that 
you have proposed. I had to do most of 
that myself.” 

The Reverend Harry behaved as if it was 
all supremely wonderful and surprising. 
Pella had known for years that it was 
to be. She had even anticipated his quit- 
ting the ministry and accepting a profes- 
sorship in his old college, which he did. 

Of Ruskin the Riser folk hear no more, 
for the little chapel is now in charge of 
good-natured Father Tonnelli, who knows 
little of art but much of human nature, 
and ean scold fluently in five languages. 

As for Petrus and Louisa, their con- 
tinued domestic serenity and the ocea- 
sional opulence of their larder are both 
matters of wonder throughout the Risers. 
The one can be directly traced to the 
workings of the Ruskin idea; the other 
is of less abstruse origin, and can be 
accounted for by the frequent arrivals 
of sundry barrels and boxes delivered by 
express. It is said that these provisions 
are sent by the tall, fair-haired young 
minister who once told the Riser folks 
such a queer story in the chapel, and 
who disappeared so abruptly the next day. 

“She had a heart, that young 
lady,” Louisa often declares as she clat- 
ters cheerfully about the kitchen. 

“Yah,” is the unvaried 


goot 


response of 


Petrus; “he vas a funny young mans, 
but goot, very goot.” 














The Effects of Low Temperatures 
upon Organic Life 


BY ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., M.B., Ch.M. 


Director of Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine, London 


HE natural tendency cf the human 
mind is to take short views of life 
and of things, and to postulate 

that as it was yesterday so it is to-day 
and will be to-morrow. There are an ap- 
parent stability and an established order 
in the course of events which invest them 
with the quality of permanence—save 
when disturbed by some sudden physical 
catastrophe. The mind is limited in cer- 
tain directions, and particularly as re- 
gards the conceptions it is able to form of 
space and time. The first lesson that a 
study of natural phenomena teaches is 
that such conceptions have no significance 
in relation to the infinite seale on which 
Nature carries out her operations. The 
formation of the earth may, in point of 
time, be trivial in the general scheme of 
cosmical evolution, whilst it has been 
found necessary to widen the original 
conception of the solar system by a 
thousand millions of miles. And even 
under these transcendent conditions 
there is nothing steadfast, but every- 
where change and mutation. The earth, 
at one time a glowing mass of molten 
matter, has, in the process of cooling, 
reached a stage at which life is possible 
on its surface. The cooling process as 
it continues will, at a remote period of 
time, render the earth uninhabitable, as it 
was at the beginning. 

The fact that life did not exist upon 
the earth in the past, the possibility of 
its present existence as well as the pros- 
pect of its ultimate extinction, are to be 
traced to the action of certain physical 
conditions. The various forms of life 
are dependent for their existence upon 
the physical environment in which they 
are placed. The processes of life likewise 
rest on a physical basis, and their con- 
tinuance is due to the energy derived 
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from the physical forces of nature. A 
primary object of biological inquiry is 
and always must be the study of the 
nature and properties of the physical 
basis of life, as well as of the influence 
exerted by internal and external factors 
on life generally. There are in this re- 
spect two generalizations which may be 
safely applied as regards the physical 
conditions of life. The living substance 
must contain a certain quantity of water 
and it must receive a given amount of 
heat. The average amount of water pres- 
ent in an organism constitutes over fifty 
per cent. of its body weight. The body 
of a full-grown man is made up of forty- 
three per cent. of solid matters and fifty- 
seven per cent. of water, or an excess of 
about twenty-two pounds of fluid over sol- 
id matter. The consistence of the living 
substance may be said to be fluid, and in 
the absence of water its functions cease. 
The life of plants and animals depends 
on the chemical activities of their tissues, 
whereby the elements of the food are 
transformed into sources of substance 
and of energy. The chemical exchanges 
that are constantly occurring between an 
organism and the outside world can only 
take place in a fluid medium. Water is, 
therefore, one of the primary condi- 
tions of life, and the vital activities are 
at once lessened in the absence of a 
proper amount. 

In addition to water, organic life re- 
quires a certain amount of heat. The 
ternperature conditions show great varia- 
tions as regards individual species, but in 
each instance there are certain limits of 
temperature within which only it is pos- 
sible to sustain life. The presence of the 
right amount of heat acts as a stimulus 
to. all living objects, and insures that 
fluidity of the tissues which has just been 
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described as essential to the vital proc- 
esses. The influence of temperature can 
be readily illustrated by observation of 
the unicellular organisms of which the 
ameeba or proteus-animalcule is a typi- 
cal example. The ameba, when looked 
at with the aid of a microscope, pre- 
sents itself as a naked mass of proto- 
plasm in a state of constant unrest and 
movement. If, however, the ameeba be 
submitted to a cooling process, its ac- 
tivity lessens, and as the temperature 
falls, a point is eventually reached at 
which the loss of movement is complete 
and the cell passes into a condition of 
complete rigidity. The ameceba, on being 
warmed, resumes its movements,—an evi- 
dence that the condition was not one of 
death, as might well have been supposed. 
The same effect is produced if the tem- 
perature is raised above the normal level. 

The lowliest forms of life possess no 
heat-regulating mechanism, and are abso- 
lutely dependent on the temperature of 
their environment. The plant cell is, 
in this respect, much more tolerant than 
the animal cell, as its growth has been 
observed in some instances as low as zero, 
and in other instances as high as 72° C. 
All possible variations occur between 
these extremes, and the various forms of 
life are congregated in large, or it may 
be small, groups round definite degrees 
of temperature. There is a mean tem- 
perature at which each species of organ- 
ism can best live, as well as a degree of 
heat and of cold above or below which its 
activities cease. The variations, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are so great that a tempera- 
ture which promotes the life of one cell 
may be fatal to another. The heat of the 
human body, for example, would prove 
destructive to a large number of humbler 
organisms. The conditions of tempera- 
ture cannot be reduced to a common 
standard—the scale is not fixed; it is 
a sliding one. The most interesting 
problem to solve from a theoretical point 
of view would be not the heat require- 
ments of individual species, but the de- 
termination of the highest and the low- 
est temperature at which it is possible 
for life to exist on the surface of the 
earth. The upper limit of active life has 
been fixed in the case of the vegetable 
cell. There are certain species of bac- 
teria which are able to grow and multiply 





_ 


at 72° C. They form practically a group 
by themselves, and are aptly termed 
thermophilic organisms. The lower limit 
of active life is only reached at the freez- 
ing-point, as even at this low tempera- 
ture bacterial growth has been observed. 
Vital activity ceases above and below 
these extremes of heat and cold. 

The question, however, still remains to 
be answered, does this cessation of the 
ordinary activities of life imply the ab- 
sence of life? is the quiescence one of 
death, or of slumber? The ordinary cri- 
teria of life do not help the answer of 
this question, as they are of a superficial 
character. The usual habit is to speak of 
things as being alive when they exhibit 
signs of active growth and movement. 
The essential vital principle may, how- 
ever, exist without such attributes. A 
seed may be dormant for years, showing 
no signs of activity or of exchange with 
the outside world, but when planted it 
begins to germinate and to exhibit the 
accustomed signs of life. The test of ex- 
periment has therefore to be applied to 
distinguish between a living and a dead 
seed. The spores of the tetanus bacillus 
may likewise remain dormant in soil for 
a long period, till, finding access to the 
animal body, they germinate and produce 
the fatal symptoms of lockjaw. The su- 
preme test of the existence of life is not 
the presence of obvious activity, but the 
capacity of initiating this activity. It is 
only the proved absence of this potential 
power that justifies the conclusion that 
organic life has ceased. 

The observation is an old one that a 
freezing process does not destroy life. A 
fish or a frog may be frozen solid, and on 
rethawing become quite lively again. 
The outer temperature may in such 
cases, it is true, be at or under the freez- 
ing-point, but there is no proof that the 
inner temperature of the fish or frog was 
really as low as that of the surrounding 
medium. In the instances in which the 
animals were actually frozen hard re- 
thawing did not appear to restore life. 
The general opinion naturally formed 
was that the reduction of the watery 
constituents of an animal cell or tissue 
to a solid condition produced not merely 
a temporary but a permanent suspension 
of organic life. Pictet, on the other 
hand, states that he has succeeded in 
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lowering the temperature of complex or- 
ganisms, such as tishes, frogs, and insects, 
many degrees below the freezing-point 
without death ensuing, whilst bacteria 
were able to withstand the arctic cold of 
liquid air. The results of Pictet are 
contrary to the received opinion, as it 
would appear from his results that or- 


ganisms can be frozen to a solid condi- 
tion without losing their life. 

The matter is one of such wide bio- 
logical interest as regards the constitu- 
tion and properties of living organic mat- 
ter, as well as regards the problem of 
life, that further experiments appeared 
to be called for. 

Horace Brown found that seeds ex- 
posed to the temperature of liquid air 
for 110 hours did not lose their germina- 
tive power, and the results were equally 
negative in the experiments of Thiselton 
Dyer after submitting seeds for six hours 
to the temperature of liquid hydrogen. 
The seed, however, presents essential dif- 
ferences from the vegetable plant. The 
former has means of resistance and re- 
serves of material which the latter does 
not possess. This highly developed 
power of resistance to physical agents is 
likewise met with in the ease of vege- 
table spores—when exposed to cold, heat, 
or desiccation. It therefore became of 
interest to study the influence of low 
temperatures, not on the forms with the 
most, but on those with the least, natural 
resistance, viz., the vegetative cells. The 
experiments about to be referred to were 
made by the present writer and extended 
over a considerable period of time. The 
forms selected for the test were certain 
species of bacteria. The bacteria consti- 
tute in number a family far exceeding 
that of the human species, and of which 
we may produce at will, in a test-tube, 
within a few hours, a population equal to 
that of London. These lowly and micro- 
scopie forms of life belong to the vege- 
table kingdom, and each individual is 
represented by a simple cell. The bac- 
teria are ubiquitous in the soil, air, and 
water, and their study is commonly 
termed bacteriology. A large variety of 
these organisms can be readily cultivated 
in the laboratory, and they formed ideal 
test objects for the experiments in view, 
on account of the various controls that 
could be carried out with reference to 


any possible modifications in their fune- 
tions or vitality. 

The ideal test reagent likewise appear- 
ed to be liquid air, as with its aid it was 
possible to reduce the temperature to 
about 190° C. below freezing-point. The 
results obtained under these severe condi- 
tions proved of a remarkable character. 
A typical series of bacteria was employed 
possessing varying degrees of resistance 
to external agents. The bacteria were 
first simultaneously exposed to the tem- 
perature of liquid air (about —190° C.) 
for twenty hours. In no instance could 
any impairment of the vitality of the 
organisms be detected as regards their 
growth or functional activities. This 
was strikingly illustrated in the case of 
the phosphorescent organisms _ tested. 
The bacterial cells in question emit light, 
which is apparently produced by a chemi- 
cal process of intracellular oxidation, 
and the luminosity ceases with the cessa- 
tion of their activity. These organisms, 
therefore. furnished a very happy test of 
the influence of low temperatures on vital 
phenomena. The organisms when cooled 
down in liquid air became non-luminous, 
but on rethawing the luminosity return- 
ed with unimpaired vigor as the cells re- 
newed their activity. The sudden cessa- 
tion and rapid renewal of the luminous 
properties of the cells, despite the ex- 
treme changes of temperature, were re- 
markable and striking. In further ex- 
periments a fresh series of organisms 
was subjected to the temperature of 
liquid air for seven days. The results 
were again nil. On rethawing, the or- 
ganisms renewed their life processes with 
unimpaired vigor. We had not, there- 
fore, sueceeded in reaching the limits 
of vitality. 

Professor Dewar kindly afforded the 
opportunity of submitting the organisms 
to a still more severe test, viz., an ex- 
posure to the temperature of liquid 
hydrogen—about —250° C. The same 
series of organisms were employed and 
immersed at this temperature for ten 
hours; and again with no appreciable 
effect on the vitality of the micro-organ- 
isms. The temperature of liquid hydro- 
gen is about one-quarter that of liquid 
air, just as that of liquid air is about 
one-quarter that of the average mean 
temperature. In subjecting bacteria, 
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therefore, to the temperature of liquid 
hydrogen, we place them under condi- 
tions which in severity of temperature 
are as far removed from those of liquid 
air as are those of liquid air from that of 
the average summer temperature. 

This temperature is only 21° above 
that of the absolute zero, a temperature 
at which, on our present theoretical con- 
ceptions, molecular movement ceases, and 
the entire range of chemical activities 
with which we are acquainted cease, or, 
it may be, assume an entirely new role. 
The fact, then, that life can continue to 
exist under such conditions affords new 
ground for reflection as to whether, after 
all, life is dependent for its continuance 
on chemical reactions. The remarkable 
results obtained, at any rate, must lead 
us to reconsider many of the main issues 
of the problem. 

The experiments could not be regarded 
as complete without an attempt being 
made to answer the question, will or- 
ganic life suecumb eventually under the 
prolonged action of such low tempera- 
tures? The organisms were accordingly 
immersed directly in liquid air and kept 
at a temperature of about —190° C. for 
a period of six months. The vitality of 
the organisms even under these condi- 
tions remained unimpaired. Indeed, 
there appeared no reason why the experi- 
ment might not have been prolonged for 
a much longer period than six months 
without appreciable effect on the vitality 
of the organisms in question. One of the 
main effects of such a prolonged exposure 
to the temperature of liquid air would be, 
if one may so express it, a chemical 
anesthesia of the cells in question as re- 
gards their internal and external economy. 
The ordinary manifestations of life cease 
at zero, but at the temperature of liquid 
air and with such prolonged exposure it 
is feasible to assume that the intra- 
cellular activities on which these depend 
likewise cease, inasmuch as the two 
cardinal conditions of active cell life are 
withdrawn, viz., heat and moisture. 

It is difficult to form a conception of 
living matter under this novel condition, 
which is neither life nor death, or to 
select a term which will adequately de- 
seribe it. It represents living matter in 
a new and hitherto unobtained “ third ” 
condition, and constitutes perhaps the 


most perfect realization of the state of 
suspended animation. 

It could hardly have been surmised 
that the discovery of liquid air would 
find such immediate application in bio- 
logical research, and supply the ideal 
method of testing the influence of low 
temperatures on organic life. Nor does 
this exhaust the possible applications of 
freezing methods to biological inquiry. 
The experiments recently made by the 
writer and his colleagues have shown that 
the physical properties of bacterial cells 
become greatly altered at low tempera- 
tures. The typhoid bacillus, for example, 
becomes s brittle at the temperature of 
liquid air that its mechanical trituration 
is a comparatively easy matter. The cell 
juices of the typhoid organism have been 
obtained in this manner, and their direct 
study rendered possible. The advantages 
in a study of a number of disease germs 
are great, as the method enables one to 
investigate, with an accuracy hitherto im- 
possible, the devitalized toxins of the bac- 
terial cell. The ultimate problems of life 
are cellular problems. There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that the freezing and 
cold grinding methods have opened out 
one of the most promising fields of re- 
search with regard to the intimate physi- 
ology of the cell. 

A considerable amount of speculative 
interest attaches to the results that have 
so far been obtained. Reference has been 
made to the fact that at some remote 
period of time the existence of life on 
the surface of the earth was a physical 
impossibility. The origin of life remains 
the inscrutable problem which, if it con- 
tinue to baffle, will ever continue to at- 
tract human intelligence. How did the 
primitive germ of life come to inhabit 
its new dwelling-place. All the theories 
and all the deductions that have hitherto 
been put forward may be summarized 
in one interrogative sentence: Did life 
arise or did it arrive on the surface of 
the earth? If life was of purely terres- 
trial origin, the theory of its spontaneous 
generation would furnish the easiest 
solution, but unfortunately experimental 
inquiry has negatived such an attract- 
ive explanation. 

There remains the possible evolution of 
organic out of inorganic matter. The 
green plant is a denizen of the soil and 
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of the air, and is constantly raising dead 
matter into the cycle of life, acting as a 
bridge between the inorganic and the 
organie world. The beginnings of life 
might therefore possibly be sought for 
amongst the inorganic constituents of 
the earth. 

This theory, although it is beyond re- 
proach from an evolutionary point of 
view, is lacking in any trustworthy ex- 
perimental basis, whilst recent inquiry 
upon organic life tends rather to widen 
than to narrow the gap that exists be- 
tween living and dead matter. The al- 
ternative hypothesis is that life was 
transferred to the earth, as it might be 
to any other world, as soon as the suit- 
able physical conditions arose. The 
earth, according to this hypothesis, was 
“infected ” with the germs of life. The 
extraterrestrial theory of the origin of 
life has been particularly favored by the 
physicists, and notably by Professor 
Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin. We know 


that cosmie dust from distant worlds is 
constantly falling upon the surface of 
the earth, and that meteorites are con- 
tinually colliding with its atmosphere. 
As Helmholtz remarks: “Who knows 
whether these bodies which everywhere 
swarm through space do not scatter 
germs of life wherever there is a new 
world capable of giving a dwelling-place 
to organic bodies ?” 

It has been proved that bacterial cells 
can grow and multiply at the abnormally 
high temperature of 72° C.; that they 
can be exposed unscathed to a tempera- 
ture as low as —190° C. for six months, 
and that they have even survived a tem- 
perature which is only 22° above the ab- 
solute zero. These results profoundly 
modify our conceptions as to the tem- 
perature conditions under which it is 
possible for organic life to exist. The 
results might even be cited in favor 
of the cosmic theory of the origin of 
life on the earth. 


The Blue Blossom 


BY GRACE S. H. TYTUS 


In life’s 


garden, 


Runs the story, 


Grows a wondrous deep blue blossom with its petals half unfurled,— 


Where no mortal may behold it, 


Soft the dews of sleep enfold it, 


And its perfume fills the world. 


Is it pardon? 


Is it glory? 


Is it love, or even longing that its fragrance brings to birth? 


While for every heart that’s broken, 


Every word of parting spoken, 


One blue petal, with a tear-drop clinging to it, falls to earth. 
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A Beat t’ Harbor 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


AGGED HARBOR wondered what 
R the Lord God Almighty intended. 
It was a great gale—a wild, wet 
gale from the nor’east, gray by day and 
driving black by night: noisy all the 
while with breaking water and the swish 
and moan of winds rushing in from the 
sea. On the night of the third day a 
madeap gust clanged the church bell 
three times; whereupon the children of 
the inner harbor awoke and whimpered, 
and some men left their beds in fear, 
wondering if the Lord God Almighty had 
summoned them to prayer by a sign. It 
was a great gale—a black, roaring wind 
from the nor’east; but on the fifth night 
of it Thomas Crew, a punt fisherman of 
Finger Cove, which lies beyond Mad 
Mull, still sat rocking before the kitchen 
fire, staring at the coals and the knotty 
floor and the shadows in the corners, wait- 
ing for what might happen in the room 
above, where the women folk would not 
let him go. By and by he fell into a 
play with words, as his habit was; and he 
fashioned this, while he rocked and stared 
and waited: “ Now the wind is the hand 
o’ the Lard, without pity an’ wonderful 
for strength; it holds the punts from the 
harbor tickle an’ gives the bodies o’ 
strong men t’ the lop o’ the grounds. Ay, 
the wind is the hand o’ the Lard, strange 
as the ways o’ the Lard; tender it is 
as the hand o’ the mother o’ sons; it 
lifts the hair from the brow of a child, 
an’ strokes the cheek of a wee babe with 
a cool touch. Lay Thy hand upon me, O 
Lard, as upon the head of a sick child! 
Hold Thou me not back from the shelter 
o’ harbor, lest the waters o’ the sea get 
me!” Thus, and on, while the gale, in 
the worst of its mood, lashed the cottage 
with spray from the breakers under the 
window and tore away to the wilderness. 
“T.isten, Skipper Tommy, zur!” said 
Aunt Esther, appearing of a sudden in 
the kitchen door. 
Thomas heard a new sound—a cry not 


of the gale; a wail, for which he had 
long waited. 

“Tis a son, zur!” 

“ An’ the child shall be called Daniel,” 
Skipper Thomas told the red coals in 
the stove. 

“Tut!” Aunt Esther snorted. “ ’T will 
be noa such old-fashioned name for that 
wee babe. I’m thinkin’ the name o’ that 
child will be Claud.” 

“ An’ the child,” Thomas whispered to 
the coals, “shall be ealled Daniel; for 
Daniel was the bravest man in the world.” 

So Dannie Crew was born and given 
a name. 

I 

Tick-tock! tick-tock! tick-tock! went 
the clock; and Dannie Crew listened to 
the clock. Skipper Thomas sat at one 
side of the kitchen fire, sunk in an arm- 
chair, his stockinged feet stretched out; 
his glance rested dreamily on the red 
coals in the stove. Dannie sat at the 
other side, stiffly upright in a straight- 
backed chair, his feet on the upper rung 
and his hands gripped in his lap; he was 
staring round-eyed at the red coals in 
the stove. Tick-tock! tick-tock! Dan- 
nie wished that the noises of the night 
could not obseure the serene tick-tock! 
tick-tock! of the clock. It was the night 
of another gale—a doleful spring wind, 
dry and gusty, following rain; it drove 
tattered black clouds over a sky wherein 
the gray light of evening still strangely 
lingered; it fled moaning from the sea 
to the wilderness. Tick-toek! tick-tock! 
Dannie had rather listen to the clock. 
The sea was breaking under the window: 
a low hiss, rising sharply to an angry 
swish; a thud, a sigh—and a space of 
silence. Tick-tock! tick-tock! went the 
clock; and Dannie listened to it. The 
sea was driving into the long hole in 
Split Rock; when the wind lulled, the 
noise of gurgle and coughing sounded 
above the crash of the waters under the 
window. But tick-tock! went the clock; 
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and Dannie listened to the clock. Tick- 
tock! and the roar and crackling of the fire 
and the click, click, click! of his mother’s 
knitting-needles—these were known and 
friendly voices: so Dannie listened to 
them. Tick-tock! click, click, click! and 
the snoring blaze! But the far-off moan 
and the hissing under the window and 
the choking cough could not altogether 
be shut out from the quiet tick-tock! of 
the little clock. Every blast of the gale 
that flung spray against the window gave 
Dannie Crew a new fright. 

“Tis time t’ goa t’ bed, lad,” said 
his mother. 

Dannie looked swiftly about the room 
—but not at the clock; rather, at last, he 
looked through the window to the night. 

“The light is yellow in the kitchen,” 
he whispered, “ an’ the window-panes is 
black. Iss, mum, ’tis time.” 

“Tis a queer way t’ say it,” said the 
mother; but Skipper Thomas smiled as 
though he understood. 

“ The things o’ the night,” said Dannie, 
staring at the black window, “is abroad 
in the night. ’Tis time for folk t’ stow 
their little lads in bed.” 

“Dannie, b’y,” Skipper Thomas asked, 
his voice melting with affection, “ has you 
been harkin’ t’ the gale?” 

“Ay, zur,” Dannie replied. “’Tis a 
wild gale. God’s wonderful mad the 
night.” 

“ Ay?” 

“Tle’ve let the wind loose t’ cotch 
wicked men!” 

Skipper Thomas laughed outright— 
smile swiftly passing to chuckle and long 
guffaw. Indeed, he delighted in his son! 

“ Ay?” he said, bending twinkling eyes 
upon the boy. 

“ An’ the schooners flee from the gale 
like rabbits from the black pack behind.” 
“ Ay. the winds is loose upon the sea.” 

“ An’ the skippers,” was Dannie’s re- 
sponse, “is afeared in their hearts.” 

Skipper Thomas could contain himself 
no longer. He threw his arms wide open 
to the lad. 

“Dannie!” he cried. 

Little Dannie slipped from his chair 
and ran to his father’s knee: he put his 
breast against the broader breast; he 
wound his arms round his father’s neck 
and locked his hands; he laid his cheek 


against the bushy brown beard. 
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“ Fawther!” he whispered. 

Skipper Thomas held the iad close; 
and Dannie was very happy, for he was 
not afraid of the wind and the night 
any more. Tick-tock! went the clock. 
Tick-tock! tick-tock! Dannie heard 
nothing but the clock. And, well, there 
they sat—the son in the father’s arms; 
and for a long time they watched the 
red coals in the stove, the one dreaming 
of gales weathered, the other of gales 
to come. 


At last the twinkle returned to Skipper 
Thomas’s eyes. He disengaged Dannie’s 
hands and sat him back at arm’s-length. 

“Tell me,” he said, with a_ wink, 
“does you hear the sea in the hoale at 
Split Rock ?” 

“Oh ay, zur!” 

Dannie’s eyes tlashed. A flush of de- 
light crept into his cheeks. He knew 
that game. 

“ An’ what’s it like?” 

“°Tis like Granfer Luff when he 
coughs blood, zur.” 

“Does you hear the wind in the 
woods 9”? 

“Tis like the howl of a dog in the 
night.” 

“Tut!” eried Skipper Thomas, pre- 
tending deep disgust. “’Tis a wonder- 
ful mixture, that! Tell me, now, what 
have the howl of a dog t’? do with Granfer 
Luff’s cough ?” 

Dannie flushed. “’Tis true, zur,” he 
said, quietly. “’Twere not well said. 
Leave us start over again.” 

“Does you hear the sea in the hoale 
at Split Rock ?”’ 

“?Tis like Granfer Luff when he coughs 
blood.” 

“ An’ the wind in the woods?” 

“°Tis his sigh and groan in the night, 
zur,” Dannie flashed. 

“QOh ay, that’s fine!” Skipper Thomas 
exclaimed. “ An’ does you hear the 
breakers under the window ?” 

“ Ay, zur,” Dannie answered, his eyes 
brightening as the reply took form. “’Tis 
the thud o’ clods on his coffin—the thud 
o’ clods that fall—from spades—t’—t’— 
graves.” Now sure of the words, he re- 
peated, in a voice fallen to a whisper: 
“Tis the thud o’ clods on his coffin—the 
thud o’ clods that fall from the spades 
o’ men t’ the hollow grave.” 
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“Tis fine!” the father cried. 

“Tis not bad at all,” Dannie agreed, 
with a wag of the head. 

“°Tis wonderful fine,” Skipper Thomas 
repeated, softly, “for a wee child like 
you. You'll be knowin’ so much about 
words as your fawther when you is so 
old as he.” 

“ Oh ay, zur—moare, zur,” said Dannie. 

In the silence, a furious blast of the 
gale shook the house and went screaming 
past; and as it went it whipped the black 
window-panes with spray from the break- 
ers. For Dannie Crew, the noises of the 
night had now a clearer meaning—the 
pains of the sick and the groans of the 
dying; so he shivered, for he was afraid. 

“T’ll play noa moare, zur,” he whis- 
pered. 


Round went the hand of the clock— 
a circle of the dial; and Dannie Crew 
still lay quiet in his father’s arms. 

“°Tis late,” the Skipper whispered in 
his ear. “Ts you afeared t’ goa t’ bed 
alone the night ?” 

“Noa!” Dannie cried, angrily. “I 
isn’t afeared.” He threw his father’s 
arms off and wriggled to his feet. 
“Teave me have your slicker, zur, an’ 
[ll sleep this night on Flat Rock—out- 
side, in the dark, where the spray falls.” 

“Tut, hut! Come now—” 

“T isn’t afeared,” Dannie boasted. “TI 
isn’t afeared o’ the hands o’ the sea,” the 
voice falling. “I isn’t afearéd o’ the 
spirits that ride the winds o’ night,” with 
a wide-eyed glance about. Then, in a 
poor whimper, “I isn’t afeared o’ any- 
thing,” he said. 

The click, click, click! of the knitting- 
needles stopped. Dannie’s mother drew 
in her chin and looked over her great 
round spectacles. 

“What's this?” she demanded. 

“Tis nothin’, mum,” Skipper Thomas 
made haste to say. 

Janet Crew smiled to see the angry 
light in the blue eyes of her son, the red 
blood in his cheeks, his head thrown 
proudly back, his sturdy body drawn 
straight and tall—the splendid flash and 
flush and quiver of indignation. 

“ Come kiss me, b’y!” said she. 

The kiss given, Dannie returned to his 
father, scowling. “TI isn’t afeared,” he 
pouted, seornfully. 


Skipper Thomas caught the boy in his 
arms again. “ Yes, you is,” he whispered. 
“T knows you is. I feels you quiver all 
over. You’d not dare sleep on Flat Rock 
this night. But an you truly wants to, 
I’ll leave you take my slicker. ’Sh-h-h-h!” 
still lowering his voice. “T’ll slip you 
out o’ the front door when you gets un- 
der weigh for bed. She’ll know nothin’ 
about it. An’ will you sleep there the 
night, b’y ?” 

Dannie buried his face in the brown 
whiskers. 

“Come, lad,” Skipper Thomas pleaded, 
“tell your ol’ fawther that you’d sleep 
on Flat Rock an he’d let you!” 

There was no word from Dannie. 

“Tell un you’re not afeared o’ the 
night an’ the sea, woan’t you, lad?” 

Dannie was still silent. 

“ Woan’t vou?” 

Skipper Thomas waited for the answer. 
Tick-tock! tick-tock! tick-tock! went 
the clock. Click, click, click, click! went 
the knitting - needles. The fire roared. 
Without, the sea coughed and spluttered 
in the hole at Split Rock; the wind fled 
moaning to the wilderness; the breakers 
hissed and swished and thundered under 
the window. Dannie Crew listened to 
the quiet tick-tock! tick-tock! of the 
little clock while he lay trembling on 
his father’s breast. 

“T’m thinkin’ Ill goa t’ bed now,” he 
whispered at last, “for I’m fair tired 
an’ sleepy.” 

Skipper Thomas led him away to bed. 


When Skipper Thomas had_ stowed 
away his little lad, he came down to the 
fire again, with never a word; and he 
sighed many times, while he watched the 
glowing coals turn gray; for, now that he 
saw the end of the road, which, indeed, 
he himself had found hard on the march, 
he repented that he had led his son into 
that path. UWp-stairs, Dannie was talking 
to himself—still giving form to strange 
thoughts of the wind and of the sea, 
though he should long, long ago have 
been sound asleep; they could hear him 
in the kitchen. Skipper Thomas tip- 
toed up to Dannie’s room and peered in. 

“Tsn’t you asleep yet?” he whispered. 

“Noa, zur,” Dannie answered, excited- 
ly, from the darkness. “I’m thinkin’ 
wonderful things this night.” 
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Skipper Thomas lay down on the bed. 
Tt was dark. Dannie snuggled close to 
him, and felt about for his hand. 

“?Tis fine,” said he, “t? think o’ many 
words.” 

Skipper Thomas wondered how Lest to 
give the warning that was in his mind. 
~ «The Bible’s chock-full 0’ them,” Dan- 
nie went on. “’Tis wonderful how the 
parson reads un out.” 

“Oh ay, wonderful,” Skipper Thomas 
agreed. 

“ An’ ’tis queer, zur,” said Dannie, now 
puzzled, “that oan’y you an’ me knows 
about the fun o’ playin’ with words.” 

“QOan’y you an’ me,” Skipper Thomas 
repeated, absently. 

“©’ all the world,” said Dannie. 

“ ©’ all the whole world, lad. But I’m 
thinkin’,” Skipper Thomas went on, now 
sure of what he must say, “that ’tis not 
wise t’ think too much about words. ’Tis 
like, now, that ’tis a sin t’ do so.” 

Dannie’s hand closed tightly upon his 
father’s fingers. The man flinched from 
the meaning of that clasp. 

“Oh ay,” he said, nevertheless, “I’m 
thinkin’ ’tis a sin t’ fancy things. The 
good Lard made words for talkin’ with— 
not for makin’ fancies. I’m thinkin’ that 
fancies make cowards o’ men. “Tis the 
way the Lard punishes the sin.” 

“Does you think I’m a coward, faw- 
ther?” Dannie asked, tremulously. 

“ Maybe not yet, lad.” 

“Nor will be, sure, zur!” 

“The wind,” Skipper Thomas went on, 
“is but the wind; it lies in wait for noa 
man. The sea is but water; it has noa 
hands t’ stretch out. Nor wind, nor sea, 
nor fog, nor night hate men. But they'll 
eotch you, sure, b’y, an you is afeared 
0’ them.” 

“T isn’t afeared.” 

“Not yet.” 

“Tl Varn t’ sail, zur,” Dannie said, 
quickly, “ an’ they’ll not be able t’ cotch 
me then.” 

“*Twould be better t’ stop thinkin’ 
so much about words. Then you'll not 
fear un.” 

“T isn’t able, zur.” 

“ An’ you'll not try?” 

“T’d rather be clever at sailin’, zur,” 
Dannie said, after a silence. “ Will it 
not do?” 

“Oh, well!” Skipper Thomas sighed. 
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II 

Oh, well! Dannie Crew grew up a 
fine, brown lad—straight, sturdy, agile; 
merry in sunshine, wistful at twilight, 
ever grave and furtive when the gray 
winds were abroad. The maids who made 
eyes at him from the shade of their hands 
on the flakes marked the saucy poise of 
his head, the gleam and curl of his yel- 
low hair, the depth and changing light 
of his eye; and they said, each to her 
fluttering heart, that he was a fine lad 
indeed, for he was both strong and bon- 
nie. But he had only a nod and a jolly 
wink for them—no swift, warm glance, 
no low word in passing, no caress on the 
dusky roads; nothing but a nod and a 
wink and a ticklish shaft of rhyme. 
There are things more to be desired in 
idle hours than the flash in the eyes of 
maids and the touch of moist lips; there 
is the Space and Silence of the great 
Heads, lifted high, where the sunlight 
lies thick upon the moss and the warm 
wind goes scampering over the sea to 
the far-off mist—silence and blue space 
and the Book in hand, whence sounding 
words, whence inspiration. By the magic 
of sunshine and blue day, lads may flit 
away on silver wings, to wander, as they 
will, in the places of quiet delight which 
lie beyond the curtain of mist. But, O 
little Dreamer of the Wistful Heart, the 
dream is of the moment. The silver 
wings are given and taken away; the 
quiet gardens and the palace vanish, as 
at the waving of a wand. Crack! goes 
the whip. An’ ’tis, Up, men, an’ t’ the 
day’s march! Crack! goes the whip; and 
the way is close-hedged upon either hand. 
Far, far beyond the blue mist, whither, 
it may be, your road leads, lie the Rocks 
o’ Wrecked Ships—in a sea all black 
and white, under low gray skies, where 
the wind tears in upon the breakers from 
the frothy open. 


III 

Lukie’s punt was painted green, 

The finest boat that ever was seen; 

Lukie’s punt had cotton sails, 

A juniper rudder, an’ galvanized nails! 

That was Dannie Crew’s first song. 
They sang it from Ragged Harbor to 
Twillingate and to the Cape Norman 
Light—ay, carried it north to Cape Chud- 
leigh in the schooners of the summer fleet ; 
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and they sing it yet. Came then (with 
many another) the “ Song of the Pirate 
Mate”: 
Sure, the Skipper went ashoare, 
Fol de rol, fol de rol! 
When we made the Labrador, 
Fol de rol! 
An’ the mate he said, “ Stand by! 
Us ‘ll leave un there t’ die.” 
An’ the Skipper never sailed her any moare. 
An’ the Skipper never sailed her any moare, 
heigh-oh! 
An’ the Skipper never sailed her any moare! 


To this day they roar it in the fore- 
castles when the anchor’s down and the 
wind blows in the night without. Then, 
too, when a full gale drove the Starlight 
and Star Bright, twin schooners, ashore 
at Gray Rocks, with all hands lost—men 
took the mangled bodies from the break- 
ers when the sea went down—a new song 
was made. Dannie Crew called it “ The 
Loss o’ All”; and in part it ran: 


When the schooner struck the rock 
She was splintered by the shock; 
An’ the breakers didn’t ask for leave or 
token, 
But they hove un, man an’ kid, 
Slap agin’ the cliff, they did, 
An’ kep’ heavin’ till the bones of all was 
broken! 


Thus, and on—songs merry and sad: 
all fitted to the old West Country tunes, 
which had long survived the generation 
that brought them over. Dannie was 
happy when he was making songs. 


They were at the fishing—far off- 
shore—in the punt. 

“Dannie, lad,” said Skipper Thomas, 
“what you thinkin’ about?” 

“T were oan’y wishin’, zur,” Dannie 
answered. 

“Was you, now? An’ what might it 
be about ?” 

Dannie looked away to the blue loom 
of Indian Island and the windless spaces 
out to sea. 


“ Jus’ wishin’,” 


said he. 


“Tell your fawther, lad, woan’t you?” 

“ Jus’ wishin’,” said Dannie, as his 
eyes moved absently over the rocks and 
breakers of Break-Heart Point, “that 
folk would buy songs.” 

Skipper Thomas guffawed. 

“An they done that,” the lad went on, 


with a broad smile, “I’d do nothin’ at 
all but make un. But,” he added, wist- 
fully, “’tis fish the traders wants—not 
songs. So I were wishin’, too, zur, that 
I might spend the days makin’ boots. 
Look, you! an men would oan’y cotch 
fish for me, I’d make boots for them. 
Why not? Sure, soon I’d be so clever at 
makin’ boots that I’d be able t’ make 
grand ones. Then,” again wistfully, “I 
could stay ashore.” 

“°Tis not the way o’ the world, b’y.” 

“T wisht it was.” 

“But a man must cotch his own fish 
an’ raake his own boots.” 

“T wisht he didn’t.” 

“But he have.” 

“ Ay, “less he goa sailin’ in the traders; 
an’ I’m thinkin’ that’s what I'll do, zur, 
when I’m well growed. I’m wantin’, 
zur,” said Dannie, the light of high 
ambition in his eyes, “t’ be a great 
mz i—great as they is. I’m wantin’ 
men t’ say, ‘There goas Daniel Crew!’ 
An you'll let me, zur, I’ll be the skip- 
per of a schooner—the master of a 
hundred-tonner !” 

The aspiration thrilled Skipper Thom- 
as with fatherly pride. When he looked 
back from the farthest sea his face was 
flushed and his eyes were shining. 

“Tet you, laddie!” he cried. “ Sure, 
Tll help you all I’m able. But ’tis a 
wonderful hard undertakin’, this; they 
isn’t many tradin’ skippers—” 

“Oh ay,” Dannie interrupted, his chest 
swelling, “ but I’m a clever hand at sail- 
in’, an’ I'll be one.” 

It was now the end of day; so they 
stowed the catch, reeled the lines, hauied 
up the grapnel, unfurled the sails; and 
they caught the evening breeze back to 
the harbor tickle. The dusk had gathered, 
then—the flush fled from the western sky; 
the punts were slipping in from the 
shadows with a gentle wind. From far 
off, from some place deep in the night 
they had left, drifting in from the quiet 
sea, came the chorus of a song that Dan- 
nie knew—came drifting from some place 
far off. 

“Hist, fawther!” 

Skipper Thomas lifted the scull oar 
from the water, lest the swirl and drip 
obseure the wandering harmony. 

“°Tis my song,” Dannie sobbed. “Tis 
a song 0’ mine!” 
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For a long time they listened to that 
song as it came drifting in over the water 
—-staring all the while out into the deep- 
ening shadows. 

“Dannie, lad,” said the father, softly, 
“what you thinkin’ about ?” 

“ Jus’ wishin’,” said the boy. 


Well, as you may know, in the course 
of years Dan Crew was made a skipper. 
Cook’s boy to cook, to hand, to mate, to 
skipper; in the course of years it came 
to pass. In the fall of the year, Luke 
Dart, o’ Boot Harbor, gave him the 
Early Bird, then on the stocks, and 
bound north, in the spring, to trade in 
the ports of Labrador. Dan Crew, now 
with a tawny beard, spent that winter at 
home; and he was proud enough—as 
you may know. 

“T’m Skipper Dan Crew!” 

Many’s the time he said that to him- 
self. 

IV 

The Early Bird met a month of dirty 
weather—foggy gales from the nor’east, 
with a restless, spumy sea; days of 
sweeping rain, black nights: stress for 
the ship, toil and fret for the skipper. 
When she put into Boot Harbor at the 
end of it, Luke Dart thanked God and 
ordered her hull painted. Skipper Dan 
was thin, blear-eyed, quiet-spoken. He 
took punt for Ragged Harbor with three 
days’ leave; but Tommy Tutt, the clerk, 
made straight for Luke Dart’s little office 
in the rear of the shop, and he closed 
the door after him. 

“Skipper Luke, zur,” he snapped, with 
a frown and an angry nod, “I’m come 
t? tell you that I'll sail noa moare along 
o’ Skipper Dan Crew.” 

“What’s this, Tutt, b’y?” said Skipper 
Luke, meeting frown with frown. “ She’s 
a wonderful fine craft, that Harly Bird.” 

“°Tis not that, zur. Give me a flour- 
sieve with Bill Lisson t’ skipper it an’ 
I'll goa look for the north pole; but 
Tll goa noa moare from Boot Harbor 
past Mother Burke along o’ Skipper 
Dan Crew.” 

Skipper Luke sat back in his chair. 
“Tsn’t he able t’ handle she?” he asked. 

“Lord, zur!” Tutt burst out. “ Handle 
she, is it? Why, zur, he’s a dry-nurse t’ 
that there schooner. Lord, zur!” in an- 
other burst, “they’s nar a man on the 
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coast, I’m thinkin’, can handle a schoon- 
er with Dan Crew. Sure, she haven’t a 
trick he don’t know (an’ she ean be 
saucy enough when she’ve the mind) ; nor 
is they a sea that can slap her or a gust 
that can dip her when Skipper Dan’s t’ the 
wheel. If ’tis t’ make harbor, he’ll carry 
on sail with any crack-brained skipper 
0’ the fleet. ‘Reef? says he t? me. ‘ Not 
with this gale chasin’ us! I’m wantin’ 
t? make harbor.’ But I’m thinkin’ ’twould 
be better an he didn’t look so much t’ 
the wind an’ the sea. Lord, zur, he ealls 
the wind the Black Pack; an’ says he 
once, zur, ‘’Tis cold in the sea’s arms.’ ” 
Tutt looked over his shoulder to make 
sure that the door was closed. at ig 
thinkin’,” he added, “ that he’s—” 

“Go on, b’y,” said Skipper Luke. 

“°Tis nothin’ agin’ his seamanship that 
I'd say.” 

The men looked into each other’s eyes. 

“Tf knows what you means,” said the 
skipper. 

“Sure, zur,” Tutt went on, “he’s one 
o’ they skippers that tries t’ sail their ves- 
sels single-handed. ’Tis one thing t’ be 
a hand (an’ a good hand he was); but 
‘tis another thing t’ be a skipper. He'll 
trust nobody. ’Tis prance an’ dance fore 
an’ aft with un from dawn t’ dark. In 
a beat t’ harbor, ‘tis, ‘Tutt, b’y, lay a 
hand t’ the wheel while I goes for’ard, an’ 
jam her down lively when I sings hard 
alee!’ Then, sure, he’s noa sooner for- 
’ard than ’tis, ‘ Mannie, b’y, you got her 
too close t’ Sunken Reef. Sing hard 
alee when I gets back t’ the wheel.’ So 
back he comes, zur, on the run, with 
sweat on his forehead, an’ his eyes 
hangin’ out. ‘Tutt,’ says he, ‘Gi’ me 
that wheel!’ ” 

“ Oh ay,” said the skipper, with a smile. 

“In a gale, zur,” Tutt continued, his 
excitement growing, “he do be a most 
wonderful sight—in the most or’nary 
switch o’ wind that ever blowed. Sure, 
’tis: ‘My God! Tutt, we'll loss her! 
They’s moare wind in them clouds back 
there.’ Or ’tis: ‘My God! Tutt, some o’ 
them big seas will ecotch us. They’s 
growin’ bigger an’ bigger. We got t’ 
get out o’ this.” ’Tis, ‘What ‘ll us do, 
Tutt? all day long; an’ when I tells un 
what t’ do,” Tutt concluded, with a quick 
frown, “he does just what suits un best.” 

Skipper Luke laughed. He was an old 
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man; he had known many skippers—ay, 
many, many skippers. 

“Oh ay, laugh, zur!” cried the clerk. 
“T’ve met skippers like Dan Crew afore 
this, an’ I knows what they can do; but 
if you’d lost your sleep o’ nights like 
me you wouldn’t laugh. ’Tis not gales, 
zur, that’s troublin’ me; ’tis the sleep o’ 
nights. Does you mind them Yankee 
barometers you give me t sell, zur? 
Well, I sold un all but one, an’ that one 
I hung on the eabin bulkhead for meself. 
*Twas a foolish thing t’ do; for Skipper 
Dan kept comin’ back in the night t’ ask 
me how she stood. 

“Sure, Dan,’ says I, ‘you got the 
ship’s glass for’ard.’ 

“Qh ay,’ says he, ‘but he might goa 
wrong,’ 

“°Tis my belief, zur, that if Dan Crew 
had a gross o’ glasses he’d look at un 
every one, an’ goa mad if they didn’t 
agree. Whatever, back he’d come in the 
night, zur, an’ sing out down the com- 
panion t? know how the Yankee was 
doin’. ‘Skipper Dan, zur,’ says I, ‘’tis 
risin’ nicely,’ or, ‘Skipper Dan, zur, ’tis 
holdin’ its own,’ or, ‘Skipper Dan, zur, 
sure it looks like a bit of a blow.’ An’ 
then I’d get back in me bunk an’ damn 
that Yankee glass most scandalous. 

“*My God! Tutt,’ I'd hear un say, if 
the glass was fallin’, ‘ they’s a wonderful 
gale brewin’ this night! The fo’c’s’le 
glass is droppin’ like lead.’ 

“ They was always a gale brewin’ with 
Skipper Dan; an’, sure, afore we got t’ 
Lancy-Loop I was fair sick an’ tired 
hearin’ about it. So I up an’ heaves my 
glass over the side. That night (we was 
lyin’ in Shallow Harbor, an’ a quiet 
night) he comes back, as usual. 

“¢They’s an awful gale brewin’, b’y,’ 
says he. ‘We'll have wonderful dirty 
weather on the run t’ Yellow Cove the 
morrow.’ Then ’twas, ‘Tutt, b’y, how’s 
that Yankee glass? 

“¢ Well, Dan,’ says I, ‘’tis low enough.’ 

“T couldn’t see un, for ’twas deep dark; 
but I listened t’? hear how he’d take it, 
an’ I heared un cotch his breath. 

“¢What’s that? says he. 

“<2Tis low enough,’ says I. ‘’Twas 
never so low afore.’ 

“*Tow enough? says he. 

“¢ Ay” says I, ‘low enough, for I hove 
un overboard.’ 


““My God!’ he whimpers, ‘I’ve but 
one glass left!’ 

“Then he went for’ard. I don’t know 
what he done; but the crew told me in 
the mornin’ that he groaned a wonderful 
lot in his sleep that night. Now, zur,” 
Tutt concluded, “I’m not sot on big 
gales, an’ I’m not sot on moun-tain-eous 
seas, an’ I’m not sot on the neighborhood 
o’ sunken rocks any moare’n Skipper Dan 
is; but I am sot on gettin’ me full al- 
lowance o’ sleep, an’ I’m damned if I'll 
lie awake o’ nights thinkin’ o’ gales afore 
they comes, or look for rocks where they 
isn’t charted. Skipper Luke, zur, I isn’t 
that kind of a man; an’ so I won’t sail 
along o’ Skipper Dan Crew noa moare.” 

“Tis like, now,” the skipper drawled, 
“that you’d not be afeared t’ sail along 
o’ Skipper Dan if the trade in Yankee 
barometers was cut off.” 

“ Afeared!” screamed Tutt. 

“ Ay, you wouldn’t be—” 

“Lord! zur,” Tutt gasped, “after that 
Tl sail along o’ nobody else!” 

Nor would he. 


Late that night Skipper Thomas, the 
punt fisherman, and Skipper Dan, the 
master of the Early Bird, sat before the 
kitchen fire in the cottage at Finger 
Cove, out of Ragged Harbor; and they 
dreamed heavily, as they used to do, while 
they watched the wood blaze and burn to 
red coals in the stove—while they listened 
to the crackling of the fire and to the 
click, click, click, click! of Janet Crew’s 
busy knitting-needles and to the old tick- 
tock! tick-tock! tick-tock! of the little 
clock. It was a quiet night: the wind 
had fallen away; the sea was whispering 
under the window. 

“You fetched she back, Dannie, lad, 
didn’t you?’ Skipper Thomas said, look- 
ing up. 

“Oh ay, fawther,” Dannie answered, 
“T fetched she back all safe.” 

Thomas wagged his head and smiled. 
“Ah, Dannie,” said he, “the skipper 
fetched his schooner back. ’Tis a fine 
thing t’ do!” ‘ 

“Ay, zur,” said Dannie, leaning over 
to pat the old man’s knee, “every man 
o’ the crew an’ every splinter 0’ the ship.” 

“?*Twas a wonderful clever thing t’ do 
—through all them gales.” 

“Hark t’ that, mother!” Dannie cried. 
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“ Skipper Thomas Crew, o’ Finger Cove, 
says your son is a wonderful clever 
skipper.” 

Janet let her knitting fall to her lap. 
She, too, smiled as she looked the stal- 
wart Dannie over. 

“My son,” said she, “is a_ clever 
skipper.” 

“A wonderful clever skipper, mum, 
says Skipper Thomas Crew.” 

“My son,” Janet repeated, lingering 
upon each word, that she might the better 
express her pride, “is a wonderful clever 
skipper. My son is a—wonderful—eclever 
—skipper !” 

“Dannie, lad!” 

“ Ay, zur?’ 

Skipper Thomas laid his hand on Dan- 
nie’s knee. He was not smiling now. 

“You're likin’ it well enough, isn’t 
you, lad?” he asked. 

“Qh, fine, zur!” 

“He’s likin’ it fine!” Thomas whis- 
pered to the coals. 

“Oh ay, fine, zur—just fine!” 
Dannie. 

3ut Skipper Thomas knew that for a 
ie when Dannie had gone to bed: for 
he heard the floor creak overhead, and he 
knew the meaning of that; and he heard 
the window groan, and he knew the mean- 
ing of that. Long after Janet had put 
her knitting aside, long after Dannie 
should have been sound asleep in the lit- 
tle bed above — late, late im the night, 
when the last of the coals in the stove 
were turning gray, Skippes Thomas heard 
a soft step overhead and the lifting of 
the window. 

“ What's that?’ Janet whispered. 

“Tis Dannie,” Skipper Thomas 
groaned. 

“Dannie!” said she. 

“ Dannie—’tis Dannie!” Thomas whim- 
pered. “ Lard, Lard,” he cried, “ must 
I eurse Thee for my son’s sake afore 
I ties?” 

“Do he be sick, think you?” 

“He’ve got up t’ look at the weather, 
mum.” 

“But he’ve not to goa sailin’ the mor- 
row, have he?” 

“Tis the weather o’ the two days hence, 
woman, when he’ve t’ goa back t’ Boot 
Harbor in the punt. Dannie’s bond-slave 
to his faney. Lard God,” the old man 
groaned, putting his hands to his face, 


> said 


“my wee lad’s dreadin’ the weather o’ 
two days hence!” 

Skipper Thomas knew the meaning of 
that. 

Vv 

Hold Thou me not back from the shelter 0’ 
harbor, O Lard, lest the waters o’ the sea 
get me! 

It was a beat to harbor through spumy 
seas—to and fro on a staggering zigzag 
toward a deeper shadow in a low, far-off 
coast, lying black and wet in the fog: a 
flight from the frothy night behind to 
the still water and silence of harbor. The 
flare had gone out of the sky—the west 
was leaden and misty; night was fast 
driving the dusk in upon the wilderness. 
The wind was rising; it swept out from 
shore in long gusts—a wind let loose and 
gone mad: now tearing the crests from 
the waves ‘and flinging them broadcast; 
again, slipping like a whisper into the 
dark o’ the sea. Zigzag, to and fro, 
through drift-ice and breaking waves, 
heeling to the wind and smothered by 
the seas, went the Early Bird; she was 
laboring manfully to make the shelter 
of harbor. 

Skipper Dan was at the wheel. Tom 
Tutt staggered aft and put his mouth 
close to the skipper’s ear. 

“She can’t make it!” he roared. “ But 
an you heave her to, shell ride out 
this blow.” 

The schooner fell over under a long 
blast of the gale. When she righted, 
Skipper Dan fixed Tutt with bloodshot, 
flaring eyes—a vacant stare. His eyes 
were sunk deep in the sockets; his teeth 
were set, the skin of his cheeks drawn 
tight, the color gone from his face. 

“Eh?” he roared. 

“THleave her to, man!” Tutt cried. 
“ She'll ride this blow out.” 

“The wind’s risin’,” Dan returned. 

Tutt stamped his foot. “ Ay, risin’,” 
he screamed. “’Tis time t’ take the sail 
off her.” 

“ Risin’ fast,” the skipper cried. “’Tis 
time t’? make harbor. I’m wantin’ t’ get 
out o’ this.” 

“ She’ll never beat in.” 

Skipper Dan lifted one hand from the 
wheel. He pointed to that place where 
the harbor lay—the deeper shadow in a 
dark line of coast, far off in the mist. 

“ Harbor!” he shouted. 
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“ But, man, she can’t make it!” 

A great sea broke over the bows and 
eame curling down the decks. The 
schooner quivered, lurched, rose to the 
crest of the next wave. 

“My God! man,” screamed Tutt, 
“ she’ll stand noa moare!” 

Skipper Dan looked again to the har- 
bor tickle—a seared glance, cast swiftly 
from the open sea to the place where 
shelter was. 

“T’ll hold on with the sail I got,” he 
muttered, his teeth hard set, “for I’m 
wantin’ t? make harbor.” 

Came a furious gust; it heeicd the 
schooner till her rail was buried in frothy 
water, which flashed hissing past— 
jammed her down, down, down; held her 
there, near on her beam-ends. She right- 
ed in a lull. 

“For God’s sake, reef her, Dan!’ 
Tutt. 

Skipper Dan spun the wheel to meet a 
combing sea head on. The schooner 
smothered her bows. 

“T’ll hold on with the sail I got,” he 
gasped, “for I’m—in haste—t’? make— 
harbor.” 

“ You'll loss her—you’ll loss her!” 

They were about to take the other tack. 
Tutt ran forward to lend a hand with the 
jib-sheets. The seas broke over her fore 
and aft while she hung in stays—smoth- 
ered her, near swamped her; but she came 
to at last, and ran off, with the water 
pouring over her lee rail. 

“Oh, God!” Skipper Dan _ groaned. 
“T’m wantin’ sore t? make harbor!” The 
wind swept his ery off to sea, where there 
was no ear to hear. He looked up to the 
driving sky; and he said: “TI isn’t able 
t? stand much moare o’ this, Lard. The 
wind an’ the waves rage, an’ I is troubled; 
the sea sets a trap with the night, an’ I 
is afraid. The wind rises, gust upon gust, 
until my heart stands still; the waves 0’ 
the sea increase, wave after wave, an’ 
noa man knoweth their purpose.” 

It was touch and go with the Early 
Bird. The gale was swirling yet more 
wildly in the dusk of round about. The 
coast was a thin shadow in the mist—a 
black streak, low lying, and fringed with 
frothy white. The night had crept close 
to the shoal off the harbor mouth, which 
may not be threaded in the dark. It was 
touch and go; so Tutt came aft again. 


5 


cried 


“Lard! Dan,” he begged, “ woan’t you 
reef her down now ?” 

Skipper Dan shook his head. 

“She'll turn over, man! Woan’t you 
leave us reef the for’s’]?” 

Dan hesitated. 

“Stand by t’ cut the for’s’] halyards!” 
he shouted to two of the crew. “ But 
doan’t you cut afore I gives the word.” 

Again the schooner went over, and 
hung trembling on her beam-ends. But 
the skipper would not sacrifice the sail 
to the peril of the moment. 

“Cut away!” screamed Tutt. 

“ Noa, noa!” Dan roared. 

Since Dan was a lad—since that night, 
long ago, when, snuggled close to his fa- 
ther in the dark, he looked forward to the 
life he must lead—he had measured the 
strength and cunning of things he feared. 

“ Hell!” the clerk cried, in his throat, 
staring the while at the mounting water. 
“ We're lost!” 

But the schooner righted. 

“Tl hold on,” Dan muttered, “ for 
I’m wantin’ t’ make harbor.” 

To and fro on the zigzag went the 
Early Bird, laboring into the offshore 
wind — heeling, reeling, smothered in 
foam: a race against the night, with the 
sea pulling at her. In the end—when the 
dark was thick—she slipped through the 
tickle to the harbor; and they dropped 
anchor in the lee of the great hills, where 
the water rippled, and no more than a 
flutter and moan of the gale without 
broke the peace of the place. 

“Harbor!” Dannie Crew whispered 
as the chain ran rattling through the 
hawse-pipe; he lifted his hands to the 
black sky, and, “Lard God!” he cried, 
“the anchor’s down! ’Tis harbor— 
*tis harbor!” 


And, oh ay, Skipper Dannie was gay 
enough when the fire crackled in the 
foreeastle bogie—when the fire crackled 
and the kettle sang and the cook rattled 
his pots and pans! Oh ay, Dannie Crew 
was merry enough when the coals began 
to glow and the yellow light of the fore- 
castle lamp chased the shadows up the 
ladder to the night! Ay, while the fire 
roared and the lamp was alight and the 
ship lay in the shelter of the hills, Dan 
Crew was jolly enough. It was he who 
clapped old Sam Budgel on the back 
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until his very bones rattled, he who ral- 
lied Tom Tutt on beatin’ t’ win’ard, he 
who told the tale of the “ Third Great 
Haul o’ Seals,” who sang the “Song o’ 
the Pirate Mate.” For the wind and the 
spumy waves and the trap the sea had 
set with the night—and the fear of the 
clutch of death—were as though far off. 

“ Skipper, zur,” said old Sam Budgel 
at last, with a sour twitch of the lips, 
“ you’re makin’ a wonderful lot o’ noise.” 

The crew grinned. 

“Oh ay,” Skipper Dan laughed, “ for 
I’m in wonderful fine fettle the night.” 

The blow on the back had put the old 
man in an ill temper. Wider grew the 
grin of the crew—more expectant; for at 
such times the words of Sam Budgel cut 
deep, and are to be remembered. 

“Tis because he’ve brought the Zarly 
Bird to harbor, I ’low,” said he, appealing 
to the crew. 

“T’m fair happy t’ be out o’ the gale, 
Sam,” Dan admitted, quietly. 

“An’ you’ve saved your life, you 
thinks ?” 

“ Ay,” was the answer, gravely spoken. 
“T’ve saved my body from the waves 0’ 
the sea, my soul from the hands o’ death.” 

The grin faded from the faces of 
the crew. 

“ Hut!” Sam sneered. 

The crew leaned forward to listen. 
The old man’s sneer was ominous of 
some hard word to come. 

“Say what you’ve t’ say, Sam,” said 
the skipper, “ an’ have done.” 

“Tis but one gale,” with a shrug. 

There was silence in the forecastle. 
Skipper Dan stared at the old man, then 
came close to him and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. There was dead si- 
lence then. 

“Say that again, Sam,” said the skip- 
per, hoarsely. “ I—I—doan’t know—yet 
—what you means. ’Tis but one gale, 
says you?” 

“ Ay; but one.” 

“°Tis a wonderful thought. But one 
gale weathered ?” 

“Ay; but one. You’re safe from it; 
but ’tis not the last you'll have t’ 
weather. You’re in harbor now, lad, but 
you'll have t? put t’ sea the morrow. ’Tis 
not the last gale that ‘ll blow. They’s ali 
the fall gales o’ this year, an’ all the 
spring gales o’ the next, an’ all the fall 


gales t’ follow; they’s the spring gales o’ 
the year after, an’ the fall gales o’ that 
season—ay, the fall an’ spring gales o’ all 
the years—” 

“Stop!” Dan cried. 

“The fall an’ spring gales o’ all the 
years—” 

For the moment Dan was unmanned. 
“TDoan’t say noa moare, Sam!” he pleaded; 
then, “I’ve weathered but one moare 
gale, says you?” 

“But one gale o’ the gales o’ many 
years.” 

“T’m in harbor for but the night?” 

“For but the night. When you is so 
old as me, lad, you’ll know they’s noa such 
thing as harbor.” 

“T didn’t know it afore,” Dan whis- 
pered, looking away, “ but I knows it now. 
I wisht I didn’t.” 

“They’s noa such thing as harbor!” 

“ Ay; they’s noa such thing as harbor. 
I thought they was, but now I knows they 
isn’t. They’s noa such thing as harbor! 
I wisht—oh, I wisht—they was!” 

Skipper Dan went on deck. For a long 
time they listened in silence to the fall 
of his restless feet overhead. 

“He’ve lost his anchor, sure enough,” 
said Tom Tutt. 





Lg! 


In the first fall gale of that year the 
Early Bird was caught off a lee shore 
near the Rocks o’ Wrecked Ships. It is 
a rock-bound cove—in stormy weather 
all black and white, under low gray 
skies, a wide place, open to the seas, 
high-cliffed; and the sea breaks upon 
heaps of jagged black rock, or leaps at 
the cliff, flinging spray into the mist that 
clings to the spruce-trees above. The 
wind came from the open—from the far, 
vast wastes of the northeast, which are 
forever strange and dark. It swept in- 
shore; there was no escape from the Rocks 
o’ Wrecked Ships. It was a great wind, 
not a fussy summer gale, black in a mo- 
ment but soon breaking into sunshine and 
blue calm (a wind to be humored and out- 
witted); it was a wind of gathered force, 
thick with frost, driving heavily, strong 
beyond the strength of schooners. The 
sea had lain restless under variable gales 
for five days. Then came the grim wind, 
now of fixed and sullen purpose to sweep 
those seas of ships; it gathered the waves 
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together and drove them fuming in upon 
the Rocks o’ Wrecked Ships. Offshore, 
between the breakers and the wider open, 
the little Harly Bird lay tossing, with 
anchors out to port and starboard. There 
was nothing to be done; the issue lay 
with the wind and the anchor chains. 

The men in the forecastle counted 
their sins. 

“ Growin’ warse!” Tom Tutt roared to 
the skipper. 

They were forward by the windlass, 
with an eye on the chains; the skipper 
had stood there the night through. It 
was near dawn of the second day. The 
dark ‘still lay thick in the west. Dead to 
leeward the black rocks were taking 
form in the mist and spume. The seas, 
as they ran past to that place, clutched 
the ship and tugged at her mightily. 

Skipper Dan nodded. 

“ She’ll tear her nose out!” Tutt shout- 
ed, his left hand to his mouth. 

The skipper got to windward to reply. 
He shook his head, shook it again, and 
put his mouth close to Tutt’s ear. “ Job 
Manuel—master builder!” he said. 

The clerk’s next words were caught up 
by the wind and flung against the cliffs 
to leeward. A wave broke over the bows. 
Tutt was taken unaware and near swept 
away. He made his handhold good again. 

“Who forged the chains?” he gasped. 

Skipper Dan stared into Tutt’s eyes, 
then, of a sudden, straight out to sea; 
his glance did not return. 

“Who forged un?” Tutt cried. 

“Who did?” Dan muttered, blankly. 

Tutt could no longer bear the mad con- 
fusion of wind and breaking waves, of 
spume and the flying dawn. He staggered 
back to the forecastle. On the ladder 
he paused to watch the sea breaking 
over the Rocks o’ Wrecked Ships. Then 
he heard the answer to his question. 
It came with the wind. 

“Who forged the chains?” Skipper 
Dan was erying. “Upon the first link 
and upon the last, upon the seventh and 
the seventieth, hang the lives o’ seven 
men. Whose arm swung the hammer? 
Tad the work o’ the day a high place in 
the heart o’ that man? Who forged the 
chains? In the red forges o’ the south 
they were made—in a place far off an’ 
hidden; an’ the hands an’ the hearts 
o’ the smiths o’ that coast are not known 


’ 


t’? the men o’ the north. ...O God! 
who forged the chains?” 

A whim of the wind swept the rest 
away. Tom Tutt shook his fist at the 
breakers and black rocks. 

“°Tis the Port o’ Hell!” he seréamed. 

He went below and told the crew that 
the skipper was stark mad. 


The port anchor chain parted at dusk 
—at a time when the last of the sullen 
evening light lingered over the inland 
wilderness: the black coast was fast 
melting with the darkening sky beyond; 
the breakers were turned to soft white 
clouds, hanging in the shadows under 
the cliff. The Early Bird began to drag 
on a straight course for the Rocks o’ 
Wrecked Ships. It was: “Hands on 
deck! She’s adrift!” and: “Stand by 
t? slip starboard anchor! We’ll beach 
her!” The crew tumbled up—blinded by 
the sudden darkness, breathless in the 
driving wind; they stumbled forward to 
the windlass. Skipper Dan was a man— 
ready, sure, masterful, a new ring to his 
voice, a new light in his eye. There 
was a word or two of precise direction— 
no question now, no whine of fear; then 
the skipper ran aft to the wheel. “ Haul 
away!” came out of the dusk at the stern. 
The starboard anchor was slipped. Up 
went the main-jib. The schooner round- 
ed and ran away before the wind, bound 
for that point in the cliff where the trees 
grew low, skilfully helped over the rough 
way to her wreck. The crew were gather- 
ed by the foremast, where, in awe, each 
watched the breakers grow large. 

“Hark!” Tom Tutt exclaimed. “Sure, 
Skipper Dan’s singin’!” 

They listened to the words the wind 
swept past; bending their heads, they 
listened. 

“Tis about a heart that faints!” said 
Tutt, turning in wonder. 

“ Ay,” old Sam added, “an’ a word 
o’ some wonderful fine harbor he’s 
bound to.” 

“Mad!” the clerk cried. “The skip- 
per’s stark mad!” , 

“¢ Great hills,’ says he,” Sam went on, 
“¢ give it shelter from the winds forever; 
nor do men any moare put out t’ sea.’” 

The voice crying in the dark was ob- 
secured by the thunder of the surf—the 
hiss and crash and thud. 
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“¢The soul o’ man,’ says he,” the old 
man interpreted, “‘ seeketh its rest,’ says 
he, ‘as the skipper of a little ship the 
lee of a hill in a gale.’” 

The Early Bird was now near shore, 
flying straight for that break in the cliff 
where the trees grew lower than the truck 
of the foremast: she would strike there, 
if Skipper Dan kept true to his duty. 

“Hold Thou me not now back from 
the leng shelter o’ that place, O Lard,” 
was the last word they heard from the 
man at the wheel, “lest the waters 0’ 
great shame cover me!” 

That was all; prayer and outcry and 
the long scream of the wind were lost 
in the tumult of great seas breaking 
to froth on the rocks under the cliff: a 
confusion of noises, rising harshly from 
the seething shadows ahead, dazing 
the senses—cough and roar and shud- 
dering thud. 

Skipper Dan was still at the wheel, 
helping the schooner over the waves; it 
needed a keen eye and a quiet hand to 
the end. When at last he gave her to 
the breaker it was with unfaltering skill; 
and he knew—it was in a flash of suddy 
water, leaping high, and a thick black 
mass looming overhead—that she would 
strike as he had planned. She was 
caught, lifted, flung broadside at the cliff, 
dropped on the jagged rocks beneath. 
Then she careened, and lay pounding, 
with her maintopmast threshing the 
trees that grew low on the face of the 
cliff—a way of escape that had been fore- 
seen and provided. 

The wave following broke over the 
rail, fell on the deck, and swept it 
clean; but the men of the crew had 
swung into the main-rigging, and were 
even then climbing like mad for the 
trees on the cliff, to which they escaped, 
Tom Tutt the last, with a hand from 
old Sam Budgel, as the mast fell back 
and the schooner went to pieces. 

“My God!” Tutt screamed, peering 
into the white hell below, “ where’s 
Skipper Dan?” 


My God! where’s Skipper Dan? In 
harbor? It’s a blind beat into the wind— 
oh ay, a heeling, reeling beat t’ harbor, 
through frothy seas and the flying dusk: 
a ship tossing in the gray confusion. 
Toil and strife and the haunting fear! 
The hands do the work of the day; but 
the heart turns from the sullen rage of 
round about to the placid place in the 
mist beyond. I’m wantin’ t’ make harbor! 
Through the black tickle to the harbor. 
Lord God, the anchor’s down! ’Tis har- 
bor —’tis harbor! Sheltered waters— 
morning mists aglow—tinkling bells on 
the hills—blue noon and the drowsy 
shade—sinking sun and the glory of the 
cloud of gold—hymns wandering in the 
twilight shadows—night and the sleep o’ 
night! My God! where’s Skipper Dan? 
In harbor! 

VII 

In the cottage at Finger Cove, which 
lies beyond Mad Mull, on the road from 
Ragged Harbor to Sunday’s Arin, Thom- 
as Crew, an old punt fisherman, sat rock- 
ing before the kitchen fire; and his head 
hung over his breast, and he was staring 
at the red coals in the stove. It was late 
in the fall of the year: a wild, wet gale 
from the nor’east was blowing; it flung 
spray against the black window-panes, 
and ran howling past to the wilderness. 
In a lull of the gale, tick-tock! tick- 
tock! tick-tock! went the little clock; 
but the busy click, click, click! of the 
knitting-needles had ceased. Aunt Ja- 
net Crew’s hands were folded in her lap; 
she, too, was staring at the red coals in 
the stove. 

“He died brave,” Skipper Thomas 
whispered. “ They says he did!” 

“ Ay,” she answered. “ He was a brave 
lad—was our Dannie.” 

“°Twas kind o’ the Lard t’ take un— 
that way. They’s something wrong with 
the warld,” the old man added, running 
his hand through his hair, “but I isn’t 
sure just what.” 

Tick-tock! went the clock.  Tick- 
tock! tick-tock. . . 
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An American-Indian Composer 
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% \ ,' THAT has the Pahana* come 
for, how long is she going to 
stay, and what are in all those 

My hostess was peppered with 

questions by the group of curious Hopi 

Indians who had gathered to witness my 

arrival in their village after a two days’ 

drive across that Arizona wilderness of 
beauty known as the “ Painted Desert.” 

What was in those boxes? Ah, there- 
by hung the tale! They held the cause 
and purpose of my visit to the Indian 
reservation—a phonograph. Many have 
said truly that the songs of the negro and 
the American Indian contain a wealth of 
musical material for the composer. But 
I sought the Indian songs solely that 
I might reverently record and preserve 
what I could of an art that is now 
fast passing away beneath the influence 
of the Moody and Sankey hymn tunes 
and patriotic songs taught the Indians 
in the government schools. 

Before coming West, I had the vague 
idea that all Indian music was a monot- 
onous, barbaric chanting without form, 
with no beginning and no end. I 
shared too the ignorance regarding the 
Indian that makes us class all tribes 
together as a race of savage people in 
the same primitive grade of develop- 
ment. Not until I saw with my own 
eyes the vast differences even in tribes 
who are close neighbors could I real- 
ize the absolute truth of the author- 
itative statement that there are as 
great differences between the tribes of 
North-American Indians as there are 
between Norwegians and Spaniards 
among Europeans. 

Certainly no people could be more 
unlike than the peace-loving Hopis and 
their warlike neighbors the Navajos. And 
vet their reservations lie side by side in 
the deserts and table-lands of northeast- 
ern Arizona. The Hopis are commonly 
known as “ Moquis,” a word of their 


boxes 9”? 


*The Hopi word for American. 


NATALIE 


CURTIS 


own language, signifying “dead.” It is 
thought that it was derisively applied 
to them by the Navajos, for they call 
themselves the Hopis, which means the 


“quiet” or “good people.” It was to 


escape the ravages of the Ute and 
Apache that the agricultural Hopis 


fled to the very summit of the rocky 
plateaus that rise 600 feet abrupt and 
sheer from the level sands. On inacces- 
sible craggy heights they built their vil- 
lages, seven in number, of which Oraibi 
is the largest and most characteristic. 
Every one has seen pictures of the 


Moqui villages. The square _ stone 
houses are built close together around 
open courts, in which are sunk the 


“kivas,” or underground council-cham- 
bers, of the different clans. It is here 
that the sacred ceremonies and secret 
rites are performed, and here the Hopi 
men assemble to talk over grave matters 
or to indulge in friendly intercourse. 
The kiva of each clan is to its members 
what the club is to the white man. 

The scarcity of water can hardly be 
eonceived by those who have not been 
there. Every drop used in Oraibi has 
to be brought for a distance of two 
miles, one-half of which is up the steep 
trail, and carried all that long way in 
heavy earthen jars on the backs of 
toiling women. 

And so the Hopi prays for rain. His 
ceremonial dances are all for rain; it 
is the great need, the great want, the 


one cry. I had heard since I had come 
West much of these village - dwelling 


Indians, and I expected to see in them 
a higher grade of culture than that of 
the nomad Navajos or the Indians of 
southern Arizona. But I was not pre- 
pared to find a people with such definite 
art-forms, such elaborate and detailed 
ceremonials, such crystallized  tradi- 
tions, beliefs, and customs. 

Their music astounded me. I felt that 
T had come in search of gold and had 
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found diamonds. The Hopis’ every act 
of life seems to be a ceremonial rite, 
containing a symbol, a poetic significance 
known only to those outsiders who have 
dwelt long in Hopi land and are deep- 
versed in Hopi lore. “ We have songs 
for everything,” my little Hopi neigh- 
bor exclaimed, when I caught her sing- 
ing as she combed her baby’s hair. “ We 
have songs for dancing, songs for plant- 
ing, songs for grinding the corn, for put- 
ting the babies to sleep, even for comb- 
ing the baby’s hair.” She laughed as 
she continued the refrain which my visit 
had interrupted. 

These songs for different purposes are 
different in character. They are all 
definite in form, with forceful, graceful, 
or poetic words. The Katcina dance 
songs consist of an introduction on vowel 
syllables, then the song itself, also. inter- 
spersed with vowel refrains, and lastly 
a sort of coda, again on vowel syllables. 

And the Hopis sing. Theirs is no 
crooning over a camp-fire, no monot- 
onous chanting, no nasal droning. The 
men have fine, clear voices, and the wo- 
men sing softly with a “ breathy ” tone, 
the quality of which sounds often just 
a little sharp in pitch. The gentle lul- 
labies, the pretty, graceful basket-songs 
of the women, and the melodies to which 
they grind their corn are as different 
from the rugged, rhythmic Katcina songs 
as are the cliffs of the mesa from the 
blossoms in the fields below. 

There are three great elements in mu- 
sice—rhythm, melody, and harmony. The 
rhythmic quality of the Hopi Katcina 
songs is, in its intensity and variety of 
syneopation, unlike anything I _ ever 
heard. And it: must be heard to be 
realized, for to me the Hopi sense of 
rhythm seems far to surpass ours. In 
Japanese music also I had found a won- 
derful variety of rhythm. Here again 
the rhythmic forms seem more complex 
and interesting than ours. But the 
Japanese have no harmony, and their 
melodies are monotonous, so that they 
rely chiefly on their ever-changing 
rhythm for variety of musical effect. 
Not so the Hopi. Though he too lacks 
harmony, his melodies are rich and full 
of beauty. And so Japan, with its writ- 
ten language and advanced civilization, 
is still behind our American village In- 


dian in the art of music. Indeed, it is 
a question whether in their free use of 
unusual intervals the Hopis do not sur- 
pass in melodic variety not only the 
Japanese, but the European as well. 
Rhythm and melody are essential in any 
music, no matter how crude; but harmony, 
being a later development, is natural- 
ly absent in primitive forms of music. 
For this reason, though we may com- 
pare them, we cannot place Japanese or 
Hopi musie on the same plane with our 
own. Our system of polyphony and 
harmony, with its instrumentation, its 
combination of choral and instrumental 
effects, and its wealth of tone-color, is 
a world of which the Hopi, who sings 
always in unison, does not dream. He 
has but one really musical instrument, 
the flute, and marks the rhythm of his 
songs with the rattle, the drum, and the 
crude scraping of wooden sticks. 

Ruskin says that a people writes its 
character in its art, and I was interested 
to observe how Hopi music reflects 
Hopi life. The musie of the European 
is the language of the soul. In it 
thoughts and feelings find expression 
transcending the power of words. But 
Hopi musie is decorative rather than ex- 
pressive. I use the word in the sense 
in which it is technically applied to 
drawing. Indeed, in his art generally 
the Hopi shows this characteristic, that 
instead of reproducing an object he sym- 
bolizes it only. This is speaking broadly, 
and my meaning is best illustrated in 
the form of Hopi art-work most famil- 
iar to Americans,—pottery and _ basket- 
ry. In the designs on jug and woven 
plaque there is no attempt to produee 
an exact image of an object. The Hopis 
do not make a picture of cloud, water, 
bird, flower, or feather in the way that 
we would. They make a sign which 
stands for that thing. For instance, a 
wavy line, a symbol so common among 
Indians, is not intended to depict water; 
it simply means water. If we laugh at 
this method of delineation, it is because 
we do not understand it. So, in Hopi 
poetry, a single word may stand for an 
idea that would take a sentence to express 
fully. Thus even those who speak the 
language may not understand the poetry, 
beeause they do not know the thought 
suggested by the word. 
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In Hopi music there is no attempt to 
represent in sound the meaning of the 
words. The songs are songs above all else. 
Whether in a given song the Hopi sing 
of rain or thunder, or whether he sing 
simple vowel refrains of “ o-ho,” “ a-ha,” 
and the like, the listener would never 
know from the quality of the music that 
one part of the song had more significance 
than the other. In fact, a word is often 
drawn out in true decorative style over 
bar after bar of music. For instance, 
the word “ Yoe,” meaning rain, may be 
prolonged as follows, Yo-o-0-0-0-ho-ho-e, 
thus forming a melodie phrase by itself. 
Such musie is as unemotional as the 
conventionalized cloud forms and feather 
symbols 6n baskets and pottery. Yet, like 
all true art, the Hopi music reflects the 
people’s life. It is essential to all their 
ceremonials, sacred and other, and accom- 
panies their every act. But of the music 
of emotion, of the longings of the spirit, 
of joy, grief, or love, the Hopi has no 
idea. This may be because he is still 
living on what we may call the ex- 
ternal plane. 

That intensity of mental and spiritual 
experience that makes the inner life, with 
its moral struggles, its emotions, and as- 
pirations, is unknown to the Hopi. So 
no matter how rich their music in form, 
rhythm, and melody, it will ever be bar- 
barie in quality so long as it speaks not 
of the soul. Yet it was a revelation to 
me; for our music, though it expresses 
much, has by no means exhausted 4ll the 
forms of expression. I had not been in 
Oraibi twenty-four hours before my men- 
tal picture of the scope of music faded 
like desert mirage, revealing a new and 
far-off horizon stretching boundless as 
the desert itself—a new world of art. 


My workshop, as I ealled it, was one 
of the “ government houses” at the foot 
of the mesa. The government builds the 
foundations, and furnishes materials for 
walls and roof, thus seeking to induce 
the Indians to leave their homes on 
the mesa for dwellings nearer the water- 
supply. In one of these houses I had my 


phonograph, and here the Indians col- 
lected daily with true Hopi curiosity to 
peek in at the windows, to stare at the 
“Pahana,” and to join in the fun and ex- 
citement of singing into the machine. 
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Indeed, I had but to be seen issuing from 
the house where I lived, to be followed by 
a stream of Hopis—women with babies 
on their backs, men on their way to the 
fields, children just off to school. The 
Indians opened my door and entered my 
little house as unceremoniously as they 
did each other’s. I always welcomed 
them, and offered them the customary 
empty boxes to sit on. There were never 
enough to go around, and half my visitors 
sat on the floor. But this was Hopi style; 
boxes are an innovation of civilization. 

One morning, early, before any other 
Indians had come, the door opened noise- 
lessly, and a graceful Hopi youth entered 
the room, and stood with folded arms 
quietly watching me. It was Koianimp- 
tiwa, known to the white people as 
“Thompson ”—a name which had been 
given to him at the government Indian 
school. He spoke English and wore 
American clothing, and was thus consid- 
ered a “ civilized ” Indian. After watch- 
ing me quietly a while, my visitor an- 
nounced, simply, “I want to sing,” and 
pointed to the phonograph. 

“T am delighted,” I answered. 
will you sing ?” 

“T want to sing my song,” said he. 

“Your song?” I asked. “ Why, what 
do you mean 2” 

“ My own song,” he answered. “I make 
a song—yesterday; nobody heard my 
song yet. I like to sing it in that ”— 
pointing again to the phonograph—* be- 
fore anybody hear it.” 

“Why, Koianimptiwa,” I exclaimed, 
thoroughly surprised and very much in- 
terested, “can you make songs—can you 
make the words and the music too ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, with a quick 
smile, “I make songs; I make new song 
yesterday for next Katcina dance.” 

I gazed at Koianimptiwa and saw him 
in a new light. I had often watched him 
hauling wood, but now I wondered that 
I had never before thought of him as 
a poet. 

His slanting eyes had a dreamy charm, 
his face was thoughtful almost to gravity; 
the easy good nature and ‘ready joke of 
the Hopi seemed foreign to him. His 
cheeks were hollow, his shoulders high, 
and his whole appearance delicate and 
spiritual. He was, as I said, dressed in 
American clothing, but for all that he 
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was a picturesque figure as he took his 
seat upon an upturned box before the 
phonograph. His thick hair was parted 
in the middle and hung on either side. 
It was not long enough to tie up behind 
in true Hopi fashion, for Koianimptiwa 
worked at road-making, and the govern- 
ment employs only those Indians who are 
willing to cut their hair. But he was still 
beautiful in spite of the government’s 
decree, for his black locks, instead of 
being sheared off short, like those of so 
many Indians, hung below his ears in 
a glossy sweep, making an oval frame 
for his thin face. He was a study in 
black and white for an artist. His high, 
broad shoulders, lithe frame, and slim, 
sinewy muscles were sharply outlined be- 
neath a tight-fitting black jersey. He 
wore duck overalls and a broad black 
felt hat, which fastened under his chin 
with a cord. He resembled more a study 
by Velasquez than our common idea of 
an American Indian. His face had a 
particularly earnest look to-day. The 
singing of his new song was a matter of 
moment to him. I knew that, like all 
Kateina songs, the rhythm would be 
one of the distinguishing features, and 
I also knew that I never could catch it 
unless I could record in my phonograph 
the sound of the rattle which marks the 
rhythm. So before Koianimptiwa began 
I placed in his hand the éia, as they call 
it, and told him to shake it just as he 
would if he were dancing. 

The singing was indeed a solemn event 
to Koianimptiwa, and we both awaited 
with keen interest the result on the 
phonograph. It was a great success. 
Koianimptiwa flashed a smile as we 
listened, and I was delighted, for I had 
been struck with the beauty of the song, 
and felt that with its associations it 
would always be one of my _ most 
prized records. 

“Will you make that sing for the other 
Indians and not say nothing? I like to 
hear if they like my song,” said the 
young poet. 

This was easily done. By noon the 
room was full of Hopis. I placed the 
song upon the machine. Koianimptiwa 
stood with impassive face. 

“Do you know that song?” I asked of 
an old man who sat near me on the floor. 
“Can you tell me what it is?” 


He thought a minute; then said, “It 
is a Kateina song.” 

Yes, all Katecina songs have the same 
general character—the genus is easily 
recognizable. 

“Can you sing it for me?” I asked. 
“Ts there anybody here that knows it?” 

The old man thought; a look of em- 
barrassment came over his face; then he 
answered, truthfully, “It seems I do not 
know that song.” 

All the Indians became quite thought- 
ful. I could see that they were puzzled. 

“To you like it?” I asked. “Is it a 
good Katcina song?” 

“Tt is a fine song,” the old man 
exclaimed. “Lolomai, pas_ lolomai!” 
(splendid, splendid), and the others 
echoed, “ Lolomai!”’ 

Koianimptiwa and I exchanged a 
glance of satisfaction; then he stole from 
the room. 

What is a Katcina song? This had 
been one of my first questions in 
regard to Hopi music. The Katcina is 
a mythical being, a semi-deity, a crea- 
ture between the gods and man, who in- 
tercedes with the gods in man’s behalf. 
The Katcinas bring to the gods the 
Hopi’s prayers. They are strange beings 
with extraordinary heads, some with 
beaks, some with colored faces, all mon- 
strous and all decorated with tufts of 
feathers. The Indians themselves im- 
personate Katcinas, and dance “ Kat- 
cina dances” in supplication for rain. 
When the chief proclaims a dance he 
orders new songs to be made, choosing 
the composers from the village poets. 

A few days after making his song 
Koianimptiwa consented to give me 
the words thereof. Slowly he dictated, 
while I strove to record in written sym- 
bols the strange melody of the Hopi 
speech, for the language has the vowel 
music of the Samoan, and yet the soft 
guttural strength of the Greek. 

Koianimptiwa folded his arms and 
leaned upon the table with fixed, intent 
face. The most difficult part of his task 
was now before him, that of putting into 
the white man’s tongue his Hopi poem. 

“My song,” he began, “is about the 


butterflies flying over the corn-fields and 
over the beans. They are blue and they 
are yellow; their faces are bright; and 
I cannot explain in English how that is. 
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A Portion of Koianimptiwa’s Song 
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One butterfly is running after the other 
like the hunt, and there are many. But 
I cannot say that just in English, either. 
The second part is about the bees. They 
are flying over the corn and over the 
beans and singing. And I must explain: 
it is not the big corn and the big beans; 
my song is about the corn and beans 
when they are little. Then comes the 
thunder in the cloud, and that is hang- 
ing over the corn-field. Then comes the 
rain; and I cannot tell you just how that 
is in English. It first comes afar off, 
a little bit—drops, 

—then lots of 


then the music, or how was it?” I asked. 
The Indian looked puzzled, as though 
not understanding the question. Then he 
said, simply: “1 do not make first words, 
then music. I make a song. My song 
has words and music.” 

“And did you make it all at once?” I 
said, “or did you make a little bit, and 
then think about something else, and then 
make a little more ?” 

He pointed to the east. “The yellow 
light,” he said (for so the Hopis call the 
dawn),—*“ the yellow light just coming 

when I start with 
my burro, and 





them falling very | 
fast. That is 

what the song | 
means, but I can- Yellow butterflies 

not say it right.” With pollen-painted 
He passed his | Chase one another 
hand over _shis 
forehead. “ This 
is very hard for 
me,” he sighed; 
then added, “That 
is the end; that 


Blue butterflies 
With pollen-painted 
Chase one another 


Over the blossoming virgin beans. 





then I begin my 


KOIANIMPTIWA’S SONG song. The sun 
( Translation) | was there” — he 


pointed slanting- 
faces ly above his head 


in brilliant throng —“‘when I had 


Over the blossoming virgin corn. | finished.” 


“You finished 
it, then, about 
two hours before 
midday ?” I asked. 
“Yes,” he an- 


faces 
in brilliant streams 


is all.” Over the blossoming virgin corn | swered, with a 


TI was filled with The wild bees hum: 
the poetry of the 
song, and I looked 
at my Indian 
guest with some- 
thing like awe. I 
longed to know 
how the creative 
impulse had 
stirred his poet 
fancy to activity. I longed to know the 
workings of the Indian mind when roused 
by the call of genius. 

“Will you tell me one thing more, 
Koianimptiwa?” I said. “TI would like 
to know just how you made your song. 
Did you go away where it was quiet and 
think about it for a long time, or did it 
come to you suddenly when you were not 
thinking about it? Tell me how it was!” 

“Tt was like this,” he answered. 
“Yesterday I go all day with my burro 
to load wood, and while I load my wood 
I make my song.” 

“Did you make the words first and 


The wild bees hum. 


Over your field of g 
All day shall come 





Notre.—* Pollen-painted faces.” The Hopis 
here the idea is that the butterflies, for their 
“Blossoming virgin corn.” The Hopis 

fruit. Then they call the ears its children. 


’ 


Over the blossoming virgin beans 


Over your field of growing corn 
All day shall come the thunder-cloud: 


| quick smile, 
| “about two hours 
| before midday.” 
He rose to go. 
“To-morrow I go 
to the kiva to 
teach the men my 
| song.” He paused 
in the doorway, 
looking off to the 
sandy wastes, which his faney had seen 
already in blossom, with blue butterflies 
flying over them and wild bees singing 
above them all day long. 

The sun was setting, and the evening 
light fell on the grave, dreamy face. 
Through the open door I saw a group of 
Hopis, who passed us with their burros 
to begin the steep ascent to the mesa top. 
They were returning from their fields, 
singing as they came. Had they, too, 
been making songs as they planted their 
corn? The voices drifted faint and 
fainter down the trail; the sun dipped 
low and lower; the mountains were pink 


rowing corn 
the rushing rain. 





paint their faces for a ceremonial dance. So 
flight, paint their faces with pollen. 
call the corn-plant “virgin” until it bears 
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and lavender against the sky. Slowly 
came the stars. I wondered not that 
Koianimptiwa was a poet. 


“ Koianimptiwa, will you teach me your 
song, just as you taught it to the men 
in the kivas?” We were driving across 
the desert, for I had begun my homeward 
journey, and Koianimptiwa’s mules were 
to bring me to the camping-place where 
I should find friends and shelter. 

The sand stretched dazzlingly before 
us. It seemed to breathe and palpitate 
like a living thing as the hot air quivered 
over it in layers of light. Only the 
desert, Koianimptiwa, and I—solitude 
and desert silence save for the jolting of 
the cart and the fresh young voice that 
rang out across the wastes. Again and 
again the Indian youth sang his song, 
and again and again I strove to imitate, 
but the subtle, shifting rhythm baffled 
me, and I cried at last, 

“ Ah, Koianimptiwa, I am stupid, and 
your song seems very difficult to me!” 

“ Yes,” he answered, gently, and with 
something of commiseration in his tone. 
“Tt is too hard for you.” 

“Tt is not easy for Pahanas to learn 
the Hopi songs,” I said: “is it as diffi- 
cult for the Hopis to learn the American 
music in the schools? Do the teachers 
have to sing the hymns and march tunes 
many times ?” 

“No,” my companion answered. 
“Some things we try to learn in the 
school are hard, like arithmetic, but the 
singing is all easy.” 

Indeed, I had myself noticed that not 


Hopis only, but Indians of many tribes, 
have but to hear a melody once or twice 
to know it perfectly. Never have I found 
such extraordinary musical aptitude. So 
quickly indeed do the Indians absorb 
our music that I fear the coming gen- 
eration will never hear the song that 
drifted down the trail to me at even- 
fall_—the poet will have vanished from 
the pueblo. 

Morning grew noon—the sun burned, 
then the shadows lengthened, and still 
Koianimptiwa sang. He sang song after 
song, and again and again he sang his 
own, shaking an imaginary éia in 
the air, or marking the rhythm with a 
shrill cut of his long whip. It seemed as 
though the very spirit of the desert spoke 
through his voice. 

By evening I had learned the song. 
The sands had grown purple, and the sun 
had dropped below the mountains as we 
neared the camp. I took Koianimptiwa’s 
hand in parting. “I have learned your 
song,” I said, “ and I am going to take it 
to my home in the East. I shall sing it 
for my people, the Pahanas, who live 
near the great, great water. I want them 
to know that the Indian songs are beau- 
tiful. They have never heard any Hopi 
music; you have never seen the great 
waters near which my people live. The 
Pahanas will listen to your song, and it 
will be as new, as strange, as wonderful 
to them as the big salt ocean would be 
to you. And when they have listened 
and wondered, I will say to them: ‘ This 
is Koianimptiwa’s song. May it bring 
rain to his fields!’ ” 


Note.—For assistance in the translation of this song, and for much information re- 
garding the Hopi Indians, I am indebted to the Rev. H.R. Voth, the eminent Hopi authority. 

















The Requital 


BY ALMA MARTIN: ESTABROOK 


HE room was different from the 

others of the house, but it was like 

the woman to whom it had once 
belonged. It was like her in the neutral- 
ity of its coloring, in the ampleness of 
its proportions, and in the serenity of its 
outlook. It held no suggestions: it was 
there before you, entirely without pre- 
tension, scanty in its adornments, its 
furnishings ponderous. It was large and 
light and cold. The fire on the hearth 
was out. It had not been lit since the 
woman died; in her soul the fire of life 
had never kindled. 

As she looked down from her frame of 
gilt above the mantel, so she had looked 
out on life—level-gazed, impassive, un- 
changed by conditions, unaffected by cir- 
cumstances, a capable, unemotional, 
trustworthy woman. She had been the 
body, as it were, of her husband’s home. 
But the other woman, the small mourn- 
ing figure before the fireplace, had been 
its spirit, the soul of the risen structure. 

.. And now the structure had fallen. 
The man was dead. 

The woman before the hearth had come 
away from the cherished surroundings of 
the other part of the house because they 
had become intolerable to her. When she 
had been first established there, as the 
man’s wife, she had hesitated to make 
any change, lest he, through long associa- 
tion with the material things about him, 
should feel, in their removal, a sense of 
loss. But their gaunt unloveliness ap- 
palled her. With the stifled feeling of 
a weak man in a fog, she moved among 
them, longing for the beauty with which 
she had always surrounded herself: until, 
unable to longer endure it, she had 
wrought such a change in her own apart- 
ment that the man had insisted that the 
work of transformation should be ecar- 
ried on throughout the house. 

The pleasure they had had together in 
this work of refitting and beautifying made 
the woman’s throat ache as she reealled 
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it. Only two rooms had not been touch- 
ed: the woman’s and the girl’s—the wo- 
man’s, because it was so like her that to 
make any alteration whatever in it would 
have been as impossible as to have sought 
to remould the woman herself; the girl’s, 
beeause it must be kept ready, unchanged, 
for her coming. 

But the girl had never come back to it. 

And now, in the library, the room they 
had best loved, their sanctuary, he lay 
at rest. For hours she had refused to 
leave him. Then, seized with an acute- 
ness of agony, she had stood beside him, 
affrighted, as the memories of their life 
together bore heavily down upon _ her, 
and had fled to the other woman’s room 
for shelter. 

But the cold and unfamiliar surround- 
ings, the closed door, and her protesting 
inner voices could not keep out the flood 
of recollections that threatened to bear 
her down. Before the sweeping current 
she felt her reason to be but a tiny, shift 
ing island that must soon become inun- 
dated. Her terror at the thought was ex- 
treme, and she sought determinedly to 
heat back the waves. 

“T know how you would have met it,” 
she whispered, shivering, and meeting the 
ealm eyes of the pieture. “You would 
have been as rational and calm with death 
as you were with life. You would have 
been unagitated in your sorrow. You 
would have mourned only the consider- 
ate hushand, the good man, while I 
T mourn eo 

The sudden muteness of her lips and 
the piteousness of her lifted gaze ex- 
pressed the immensity of her loss. Like 
a shuttleeock her thoughts flew, until the 
regularity of their machinelike movement 
wearied her: back and forth, from the 
first time they had seen each other, 
from their first year together, from their 
later happiness, but always back again, 
to the silence of the library and the 
quiet figure there. 
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He had been life and the meaning of 
life to her. Until he came she had 
groped, without touching them, for the 
things she had been taught that life held. 
Her faith in them had faded. And then, 
suddenly, the whole of their sweetness was 
hers. Beneath it she had unfolded and 
bloomed wide like a rose. In the gray 
sky of her life there sprang a wonderful 
bow of promise, which day by day merged 
into fulfilment. 

There had been but one rift, ... the 
girl, who would welcome no usurper of her 
mother’s place. She had gone away on 
her own bridal trip a week before her 
father’s had begun, and she had _ nev- 
er returned. 

They could not tell her that the 
place the woman had found in the man’s 
heart had never belonged to her moth- 
er; it was the woman’s alone; she was 
no usurper. 

“ Poor little girl!” the woman had said 
to herself, “ she does not know that whom 
we understand is ours forever. ... Her 
mother had never understood him. He 
belongs to me, who do.” 

Then she devised plans of reconcilia- 
tion between the man and his daughter, 
and earried them carefully to all but con- 
summation, but in the end the girl’s un- 
changeableness always stood in the way. 
Nothing availed against it. That her 
prejudice was not personal they both un- 
derstood, for they had never seen each 
other. It was the old ineradicable loyalty 
of the child to its parent, rebelling at 
the presence of another where the mother 
had reigned. And they felt themselves 
helpless before it. Between the father 
and daughter there was an infrequent ex- 
change of letters, ...a last pathetic 
effort to keep taut the strained tie that 
bound them. But in the seven years they 
had not seen each other. 

Then there came a message from the 
girl announcing the serious injury to her 
husband in an accident. It was the 
mere statement; her pride had kept her 
from making a request. But the man 
went to her at once. And the woman, 
left alone, spent days and nights rebel- 
ling at the impotenecy of her sympathy 
and her desire to be of help and comfort. 

“Sorrow did not soften her heart to 
me,” she eried, as she sat by the girl’s 
mother’s hearth; “she still shut me out. 


She shuts me out even now. Because she 
thinks I have robbed you. If... if 
you know anything of earthly affairs, you 
know that I have not.. Even in my heart 
I have never denied you what was yours, 
nor coveted the things which belonged 
to you. And now > she lifted fear- 
less eyes, “I am not afraid. If you are 
somewhere in God’s heaven with him, still 
is he mine. That something which is 
fashioned from the very spirit of life was 
never yours. It is ours,—his and mine. 
Death, nor vou, can take it away. I am 
not afraid.” Her white lips shaped a 
smile, wan and sad, yet triumphant, but 
it lasted for only a moment, and when 
it was gone the pinched face looked more 
drawn than before, the sorrow of the eyes 
more profound. 

The sound of wheels made the woman 
start. It might be the girl arriving, even 
then. She glanced at the clock on the 
desk, but it had stopped long ago. For 
the other woman . and for him—for 
him—there was no time; it had faded 
away into eternity. 

She crept away to her own apartment, 
lest the girl should wish to come at once 
to the room which had been her mother’s, 
and should resent her presence there. 
As she passed to her chair before the 
fire she glanced through the open door 
into the man’s dressing-room. The pa- 
pers on his table were just as he had left 
them; on his dresser there was a pair 
of her gloves. She had left them there 
the day before his sudden death, when 
they had come in from a drive together. 

With suspended breath she passed into 
the room and drew the door to sharply. 
As she turned away, her face in a mirror 
arrested her. Such a short time ago he 
had marvelled that she had parted with 
so little of her youth, but there was none 
in the face that confronted her. Its 
lines were hard and deep. Time makes 
no such lines and sears as grief. 

She sat down, with quiet locked hands, 
and waited for some message of the girl’s 
arrival, if the carriage that had just 
stopped before the door had brought her. 
Presently the man’s cousin Emily, who 
had taken temporary management of af- 
fairs for her, came in. 

“Tlarriet has come,” she said. 

The woman’s eyes asked their eager 
question. 
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SHE CREPT AWAY TO 


“I think I should not go down,” the 
other woman answered, very gently. 
“She has gone in to Cousin Robert. 
ITis death secims to have brought to her 
a fresh sense of her mother’s loss.” 

“Yes,” said she; and then with a great 
wistfulness: “ You will tell me at once, 
Emily, if there is the least sign of a 
readiness to see me. We need each 
other so!” 

“Do not expect too much, dear. Her 
mother’s people never changed in their 
dislikes and their prejudices. And she 








HER OWN APARTMENT 


is very like them. Her sense of resent 
ment is as strong as it is mistaken.” 

There was a little silence between them. 
The heart of the man’s cousin ached over 
the small, stricken figure, so quiet in its 
repression, 


“Ts she alone?” the woman asked. 

“Yes: her husband is still in the hos- 
pital. He does not improve as they 
hoped. They think 

“ They know that he will never be well. 
It would be infinitely better for him, poor 
soul, if he could go soon. He will always 


” 
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THEN THE TWO CAME OUT TOGETHER 
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be a suffering, helpless invalid. The sur- 
greons told her father. She does not know 
yet, I think.” 

With added sorrow Emily Tresdell went 
below. When she came up again, an hour 
later, acute agitation contracted her 
broad, wholesome face, and her blue eyes 
were filled with tears. She erossed direct- 
ly to where the woman still sat, waiting. 

“Read this message. It has just 
come on 

“No! please not. I wish vou to answer 
all the telegrams and letters for me, 
Emily. I am not, somehow, quite able 
vet to bear them.” 

“But it is not about Cousin Robert. 
... It is about Harriet’s husband. 

Ife is dead.” 

For a moment the woman gazed at her, 
awestruck. Then slowly a little ery es- 
caped her. It was a strange sound in a 
house of mourning: it was so nearly like 
a whisper of thanksgiving. 

“ Now—at last—I ean go to her,” she 
said, and she passed quickly down the 
stairs to the room where the girl still 
wept beside her father. She went in and 
knelt beside her, stretching out a hand 
to her. With the other she covered the 
now still fingers of the man she loved. 


Emily Tresdell, who had followed her, 
half afraid, and wondering, turned away 
at the foot of the stairs. From the room 
across the hall she heard the low voice. 
The soft anguished sobs of the girl in- 
terrupted it now and then, but after a 
while only the low voice sounded faintly 
from the chamber of death. 

Then the two came out together, the 
girl drooping to the woman, and holding 
fast to her hand. They passed up the 
long stairs together to the room that had 
been the girl’s, . the room she had 
come back to at last. They entered it 
together, and were there for a long 
time alone. 

Then the woman came out softly and 
glided through the semidarkness of the 
hall toward the library. <A ray of late 
sunlight fell through a window, and by 
it Emily Tresdell saw the face of the 
woman. 

The look upon it was like the revelation 
of a soul, like the lighting of tapers on 
a cold altar, like the sudden radiance of 
some dim sacristy. 

“T want vou to know, Robert,” she 
whispered, as she turned the handle of 
the door and went in to her husband. 
“Oh, dear one! I want you to know!” 


The Message 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN 


HE lily whispered: “ From the sod 


T leap into the light; 


Thou churlish eclod, to doubt thy God, 


Nor know the noon from night. 


“Look where I lay, but yesterday, 


O thou of feeble faith- 


So thou shalt climb, and soar sublime 


From the swift pause of death.” 








_— 











“The Quiet Hour” 


R. ALEXANDER is a compound of the new art 
and the old, of France mated with Japan, of the 
naturalist and the decorator; he is a balance of in- 

fluences widely separated. Whether as portrait-painter 


or maker of pictures, his work conveys the feeling of 


| being the new contemporary thing. While it carries sug- 
gestions of French taste and training, with hints of arti- 


ficiality and pose, there are also a sense of line and a fond- 
ness for the sculpturesque figure. Like Rossetti, he loves 
f to batter down tradition and to create new conventions 
for others to follow, but he lacks Rossetti’s religious feel- 
ing and poetie passion. 

Though a naturalist in his male portraits, he does not 
record facts with the eye of the camera, but reveals that 
imaginative vision which has been called “ an intrigue of 
beauty and interest.” His canvases are worked over with 
painstaking care, not as the detailist works to delineate 
buttons and boot-straps, but for harmonies of tender color 
and the charm of reflected light. He loves gradations of 
olive tints and the subtleties of gray tones. 

With his portraits we need not further concern our- 
selves, but in a work like “ The Quiet Hour ” we have an 
expression of his uncommissioned mood, in which he is 
free to develop his personal taste and peculiarities to the 
utmost. Here we feel his haunting desire for rhythmical, 
evasive lines, and the search for a difficult pose to express 
the imaginative longing and languorous romance of the 
hour. He gives a mystical import to his figures. They 
are but symbols through which we are asked to look at 
something beyond. The wistful brooding revery tells of 
things distant, misty and obscure, and sets the mind wan- 


cering in unaccustomed paths. 


W. Sranton Howarp. 











“THE QUIET HOUR,” BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


Engraved on Wood ly Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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Transmigrants 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


T was the Life beyond all life, 4 
| It was the World all worlds beyond; 
And there was neither doubt nor strife, 
And there was neither bar nor bond. 
For other Light than of the sun t 
Arose, the lilied fields to bless; 
And mortal day-and-night was done, 
And mortal grief and heaviness. 
3ut two.—from earth transmigrant bound,— 
The Soul of Her, the Soul of Him,— 
Some broken links of Memory found, 
As down they stooped to Lethe’s brim. 


“So thou wast not my bounden foe, 

But shouldst have been, on earth, my mate; 
Ilow many times thou gav’st the blow 

That sent me through the Hidden Gate!” 
“And thou?—thou wast not. then, my foe, 

But shouldst have been, on earth, my mate! 
How, other times, thou gav’st the blow 

That sent me through the Hidden Gate!” 


“Onee, Vestal, thou didst make the sign 
That on my lips stark silence set—” 
“ Samnite, that dying look of thine 
My soul could nevermore forget! 
Sut thou, amidst the chariots’ rush 
In the great Siege didst strike me down—” 
“ Pucelle, thy ery no years could hush, 
No clang of after-wars could drown! 
Once, on the gleaming steppe TI died, 
Thine exile in the frosty zone—” 
“The wind, that round mv easement sighed, 
Forever brought thy passing moan! 
Once breathed on me a slanderous breath, 
Within an oubliette was T nent- 
“T looked upon thy face in death. 
And knew thee surely innocent! 





3ut yesteryear—ay, yesterday, 


My life, a wreck upon thy sea, 
Wide open to all ruin lay 
“Spirit, that wrong drove sleep from me! 
Thou, too!—the hour is searcely past, 
When, like a reed. thou brokst my heart, 
And like a reed away didst east 
“For that, mine lodged this lethal dart!” 


” 


” 
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“So, thou wast not my bounden foe, 

But shouldst have been, on earth, my mate: 
No more I strike the killing blow, 

No more thy hand shall be my fate!” 
“ Ay, thou wast not my bounden foe— 

Thou shouldst have been, on earth, my mate; 
But we no more to earth shall go, 

And Knowledge dawns on us too late!” 


This, in the Life beyond all life, 

This, in the World all worlds beyond.... 
Then, Memory grew a sheathéd Knife, 

And there was neither bar nor bond! 


Chitor’s Easy Chair, 


T the moment of this writing, every- 
body is hurrying into the country, 
eager to escape the horrors of sum- 

mer in the city; at the moment when it 
becomes that reading we hope for, every- 
body will be hurrying into the city, 
eager to escape the horrors of summer in 
the country. At either moment the ex- 
periences of Florindo and Lindora should 
have a certain interest. 


I 


Florindo and Lindora are a married 
pair, still comparatively happy after 
forty years of wedded life, who have 
spent the part or the whole of each hot 
season out of town, sometimes in the 
hills, sometimes by the sea, sometimes in 
Europe. Their acquaintance with either 
form of sojourn, if not exhaustive, is so 
comprehensive that it might be cited 
as encyclopedic. 

The first season or so they did not 
think of shutting up their house in the 
city, or doing more than taking, the 
latter part of August, a trip to Niagara, 
or Saratoga, or Cape May, ‘or Lake 
George, or some of those simple, old- 
fashioned resorts whose mere mention 
brings a sense of pre-existence, with a 
thrill of fond regret, to the age which 
ean no longer be described as middle, 
and is perhaps flattered by the epithet 
of three-quartering. No doubt, people 
go to those places yet, but Florindo and 
Lindora have not been to any of them 
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for so many summers that they can 
hardly realize them as still open: for them 
they were closed in the earliest of the 
eighteen-seventies. 

After that, say the third summer of 
their marriage, it appeared to Lindora 
essential to take board somewhere for the 
whole summer, at such an easy distance 
that Florindo could run up, or down, or 
out, every Saturday afternoon, and stay 
Sunday with her and the children; for 
there had now begun to be children, who 
could not teethe in town, and for whom 
the abundance of pure milk, small fruits, 
and fresh vegetables promised with the 
shade and safety of the farm, was really 
requisite. She kept the house in town 
still open, as before, or rather half-open, 
for she left only the cook in it to care 
for her husband, and do the family 
wash, sent to and fro by express, while 
she took the second girl with her as maid. 
In the first days of September, when 
the most enterprising of the fresh vege- 
tables were beginning to appear on the 
table, and the mosquitoes were going, 
and the smell of old potatoes in the cellar 
and rats in the walls was airing out, and 
she was getting used to the peculiar un- 
dulations of her bed, she took the little 
teethers back to town with her; and 
when she found her husband in the com- 
fortable dimensions of their own house, 
with melons and berries and_ tender 
steak, and rich cream (such as never 
comes on pure milk), and hot and cold 
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baths, and no flies, she could not help 
feeling that he had been very selfish. 
Now she understood, at least, why he 
never failed on Monday morning to wake 
in time for the stage to carry him to 
the station, and she said, No more farm- 
board for her, if she knew it. 

In those idyllie days, while they were 
making their way, and counting the cost 
of every step as if it were the proverbial 
first step, the next step for Lindora was 
a large boarding-house for the summer. 
She tried it first in the country, and she 
tried it next at the seaside, with the 
same number of feet of piazza in both 
eases, and with no distinct difference 
except in the price. It was always dearer 
at the seaside, but if it had been better 
she should not have thought it so dear. 
Yet, as it was dearer, she could not help 
thinking it was better; and there was 
the beach for the teethers to dig in, and 
there was an effect of superior fashion 
in the gossipers on the piazza, one to 
every three of the three hundred feet 
of the piazza, rocking and talking, and 
guessing at the yachts in the offing, and 
then bathing and coming out to lie on 
the sand and dry their hair. 

At the farm she had paid seven dol- 
lars a week for herself, and half-price 
for the children; at the country board- 
ing-house she had paid ten for herself, 
and again half-price for the children; 
at the seaside boarding-house the rate 
for her was fourteen dollars, and nine 
for the children and the maid. Every- 
body on the piazza said it was very 
cheap, but to Lindora it was so dear that 
she decided for Florindo that they could 
not go on keeping the house open and 
the cook in it just for him, as the ex- 
pressage on the wash took away all the 
saving in that. If she allowed him to 
sleep in the house, he could pick up his 
meals for much less than they now cost. 
They must not burn their candle at both 
ends; he must put out his end. There 
was reason in this, because now Florindo 
was sometimes kept so late at business 
that he could not get the last train Satur- 
day night for the beach, and he missed 
the Sunday with his family on which 
she counted so much. Thinking these 
things over during the ensuing winter, 
she began to divine, toward spring, that 
the only thing for the teethers, and the 


true way for Florindo, was for her to 
get away from the city to a good dis- 
tance, where there would be a real change 
of air, and that a moderate hotel in the 
White Mountains or the Adirondacks 
was the only hopeful guess at their prob- 
lem. If Florindo could not come for 
Sunday when they were off only an hour 
or two, it would be no worse for them 
to be seven or eight hours off. Florindo 
agreed the more easily because he had 
now joined a club, where he got his meals 
as comfortably as at home, and quite as 
economically, counting in the cook. He 
could get a room also at the club, and 
if they shut the house altogether, and 
had it wired by the burglar-insurance 
company, they would be cutting off a 
frightful drain. 

It was therefore in the interest of 
clearly ascertained economy that Lindo- 
ra took her brood with her to a White 
Mountain hotel, where she made a merit 
of getting board for seventeen dollars and 
a half a week, when so many were paying 
twenty and twenty-five. Florindo came 
up twice during the summer, and stayed 
a fortnight each time, and fished, and 
said that it had been a complete rest. 
On the way back to town Lindora stopped 
for October in one, of those nice spring 
and fall places,: where you put in the 
half-season which is so unwholesome in 
the city after a long summer in the coun- 
try, and afterwards she always did this. 
Fortunately, Florindo was prospering, 
and he could afford the increased cost 
of this method of saving. The system 
was practised with great success for 
four or five years, and then, suddenly, 
it failed. 

Lindora was tired of always going to 
the same place, sick and tired; and as 
far as she could see, all those mountain 
places were the same places. She could 
get no good of the air, if she bored her- 
self; the nice people did not go to hotels 
so much ‘now, anyway, and the children 
were dreadful, no fit associates for the 
teethers, who had long ceased to teethe, 
but needed a summer outing. as much as 
ever. A series of seasons followed, when 
the married pair did not know where to 
go, in the person of the partner who rep- 
resented them, and they had each spring 
a controversy vividly resembling a quar- 
rel, but which was really not a quarrel, 
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because the Dear knew that if it were not 
for the children Lindora would only be 
too glad never to leave their own house 
winter or summer, but just to stick there, 
year out and year in. Then, at least, 
she could look a little after Florindo, who 
had lived so much at the club that he 
had fairly forgotten he had a wife and 
children. The trouble was all with 
Florindo, anyway; he cared move for 
his business than his family, much; if 
he did not, he could have managed some- 
how to spend the summers with them. 
Other men did it, and ran down once a 
month, or once a fortnight, to put things 
in shape, and then came back. 


Sleeping on a midnight view of her’ 


hard ease, Lindora woke morning 
with an inspiration; it might not be too 
much to eall it a revelation. She won- 
dered at herself, she was ashamed of her- 
self, for not having thought of it before. 
Europe of course was the only solution. 
Once in Europe, you need not worry 
about where to go, for you could go any- 
where. Europe was everywhere, and you 
had your choice of the Swiss mountains, 
where every breath made another person 
of you, or the Italian lakes with their 
glorious scenery, or the English lakes 
with their literary associations, or Sche- 
veningen and all Holland, or Etretat, or 
Ostend, or any of those thousands of 
German baths where you could get over 
whatever you had, and the children could 
pick up languages with tutors, and the 
life was so amusing. Going to Europe 
was excuse enough in itself for Florindo 
to leave his business, and if he could not 
be gone more than one summer, he could 
place her and the children out there till 
their health and education were com- 
pleted, and they could all return home 
when it was time for the girls to think 
of coming out, and the boys of going 
to college. 

Florindo, as she expected, had not a 
reasonable word to say against a scheme 
that must commend itself to any reason- 
able man. In fact, he searcely opposed 
it. He said he had begun te feel a lit- 
tle run down, and he had just been 
going to propose Europe himself as the 
true solution. She gladly gave him 
credit for the idea, and said he had the 
most inventive mind she ever heard of. 
She agreed without a murmur to the par- 


one 
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ticular German baths which the doctor 
said would be best for him, because she 
just knew that the waters would be good 
for all of them; and when he had taken 
his cure the family made his after-cure 
with him, and they had the greatest fun, 
after the after-cure, in travelling about 
Germany. They got as far down as the 
Italian lakes, in the early autumn, and 
by the time Florindo had to go back, the 
rest were comfortably settled in Paris 
for the winter. 
I] 

As a solution Europe was perfect, but 
it was not perpetual. After three years 
the bottom seemed to fall out, as Florindo 
phrased it, and the family came home 
to face the old fearful problem of where 
to spend the summer. Lindora knew 
where not to spend it, but her wisdom 
ended there, and when a friend who was 
going to Europe offered them her fur- 
nished cottage at a merely nominal rent, 
Lindora took it because she could not 
think of anything else. They all found 
it so charming that after that summer 
she never would think again of hotels, 
or any manner of boarding. They hired 
cottages, at rents not so nominal as at 
first, but not so very extravagant, if you 
had not to keep the city rent going too; 
and it finally seemed best to buy a cot- 
tage, and stop the leak of the rent, how- 
ever small it was. Lindora did not count 
the interest on the purchase-money, or 
the taxes, or the repairs, or the winter 
caretaking. 

She was now living, and is still living, 
as most of her contemporaries and social 
equals are living, not quite free of care, 
but free of tiresome associations, cramped 
rooms, bad beds and bad food, with an 
environment which you can_ perfectly 
control if you are willing to pay the 
price. The situation is ideal to those 
without, and if not ideal to those within, 
it is nevertheless the best way of spend- 
ing the hot season known to competitive 
civilization. What is most interesting to 
the student of that civilization is the sur- 
prisingly short time in which it has been 
evolved. Half a century ago, it was 
known only to some of the richest people. 
A few very old and opulent families 
in New York had country places on 
the Hudson; in Boston the same class 
had summer houses at Nahant, or in 
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Pepperell. The wealthy planters of the 
South came North to the hotels of Sara- 
toga, Lake George, and Niagara, whither 
the vast majority of the fashionable 
Northern people also resorted. In the 
West it was the custom to leave home 
for a summer trip, up the lakes or down 
the St. Lawrence. But this was the cus- 
tom only for the very sophisticated, and 
even now in the West people do not 
summer outside of their winter homes 
to at all the same extent as in the Fast. 

The experience of Florindo and Lin- 
dora is easily parallelable in that of in- 
numerable other married pairs of Amer- 
ican race, who were the primitive joke 
of the paragrapher and the caricaturist 
when the day of farm-boarding began. 
Though the sun of that day has long set 
for Florindo and Lindora, it seems to be 
still at the zenith for most young couples 
beginning life on their forgotten terms, 
and the joke holds in its pristine fresh- 
ness with the lowlier satirists, who hunt 
the city boarder in the country and the 
seaside boarding-houses. The Florindos 
and the Lindoras of a little greater age 
and better fortune abound in the summer 
hotels at the beaches and in the moun- 
tains, though at the more worldly water- 
ing-places the cottagers have killed off 
the hotels, as the graphic parlance has it. 
The hotels nowhere, perhaps, flourish in 
their old vigor; except for a brief six 
weeks, when they are fairly full, they 
languish along the rivers, among the 
hills, and even by the shores of the 
mournful and misty Atlantic. 

The summer cottage, in fine, is what 
Florindo and Lindora have _ typically 
come to in so many cases that it may be 
regarded as the typical experience of the 
easily circumstanced American of the 
East, if not of the West. The slightest 
relaxation of the pressure of narrow 
domestic things seems to indicate it, 
and the reader would probably be aston- 
ished to find what great numbers of peo- 
ple, who are comparatively poor, have 
summer cottages, though the cottage in 
most cases is perhaps as much below the 
dignity of a real cottage as the sumptu- 
ous villas of Newport are above it. 
Summer cottages with the great average 
of those who have them began in the 
slightest and simplest of shanties, pro- 
gressing toward those simulacra of 


houses aptly called shells, and gradually 
arriving at picturesque structures, pret- 
tily decorated, with all the modern con- 
veniences, in which one may spend two- 
thirds of the year, and more of one’s 
income than one has a quiet conscience in. 

It would not be so bad, if one could 
live in them simply, as Lindora proposed 
doing when she made Florindo buy hers 
for her, but the graces of life cannot be 
had for nothing, or anything like noth- 
ing, and when you have a charming cot- 
tage, and have overcome all the dis- 
abilities of the country so as to be living 
on city terms in it, you have the wish 
to have people see you doing it. This 
ambition leads to endless and rather aim- 
less hospitality, so that some Lindoras 
have been known, after keeping a private 
hotel in their cottages for a series of 
summers, to shut them or let them, and 
go abroad for a much-needed rest, leav- 
ing their Florindos to their clubs as in 
the days of their youth, or even allow- 
ing them to live in their own houses 
with their cooks. 


Il 


Nothing in this world, it seems, is 
quite what we want it to be; we ourselves 
are not all that we could wish; and what- 
ever shape our summering takes, the 
crumpled rose-leaf is there to disturb our 
repose. The only people who have no 
crumpled rose-leaves under them are 
those who have no repose, but stay striv- 
ing on amidst the heat of the city, while 
the prey of the crumpled rose-leaf is 
suffering among the hills or by the sea. 
Those home-keeping Sybarites, compos- 
ing seven-eighths of our urban popula- 
tions, immune from the anguish of the 
rose-leaf, form themselves the pang of 
its victims in certain extreme cases; the 
thought of them poisons the pure air, 
and hums about the sleepless rest-seeker 
in the resorts where there are no mos- 
quitoes. There are Florindos, there are 
Lindoras, so sensitively conscienced that 
in the most picturesque, the most pret- 
tily appointed and thoroughly con- 
venienced cottages, they cannot for- 
get their fellow mortals in the summer 
hotels, in the boarding-houses by sea or 
shore, in the farms where they have small 
fruits, fresh vegetables, and abundance of 
milk and eggs; yes, they even remember 
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those distant relations who toil and 
swelter in the offices, the shops, the 
streets, the sewers; and they are not with- 
out an unavailing shame for their own 
good fortune. 

But is it really their good fortune? 
They would not exchange it for the bet- 
ter fortune of the home-keepers, and yet 
it seems worse than that of people less 
voluntarily cireumstaneced. There is 
nothing left for Florindo and Lindora 
to try, except spending the summer on 
a yacht, which they see many other Flo- 
rindos and Lindoras doing. Even these 
gay voyagers, or gay anchorers (for 
they seem most of the time to be moored 
in safe harbors), do not appear al- 
together to like their lot, or to be so con- 
stantly contented with it but that they 
are always coming off in boats to dine 
at the neighboring hotels. Doubtless a 
yacht has a crumpled rose-leaf under it, 
and possibly the keelless hull of the 
house-boat feels the irk of a folded petal 
somewhere. 

Florindo and Lindora are not spoiled, 
she is sure of that in her own case, for 
she has never been unreasonably exacting 
of circumstance. She has always tried 
to be more comfortable than she found 
herself, but that is the condition of 
progress, and it is from the perpetual 
endeavor for the amelioration of circum- 
stance that civilization springs. The 
fault may be with Florindo, in some way 
that she cannot see, but it is certainly 
not with her, and if it is not with him, 
then it is with the summer, which is a 
season so unreasonable that it will not 
allow itself to be satisfactorily disposed 
of. In town it is intolerable; in the 
mountains it is sultry by day, and all but 
freezing by night; at the seaside it is 
cold and wet, or dry and cold; there are 
flies and mosquitoes everywhere but in 
Europe, and with the bottom once out 
of Europe, you cannot go there without 
dropping through. In Lindora’s experi- 
ence the summer has had the deceitful 
effect of owning its riddle read at each 
new conjecture, but having exhausted all 
her practical guesses, she finds the sum- 
mer still the mute, inexorable sphinx, for 
which neither farm-board, boarding- 
houses, hotels, European sojourn, nor 
cottaging is the true answer. 


Sometimes Florindo or Lindora is out 
of all patience with the summer, and in 
a despair which she is careful to share 
with Florindo, as far as she can make 
him a partner of it. But as it is his busi- 
ness to provide the means of each new 
condition, and hers to prove it impos- 
sible, he is not apt to give way so fully 
as she. He tells her that their trouble 
is that they have always endeavored to 
escape an ordeal which if frankly borne, 
might not have been so bad, and he has 
tried to make her believe that some of 
the best times he has had in summer have 
been when he was too busy to think about 
it. She retorts that she is busy too, from 
morning till night, without finding the 
least relief from the summer ordeal, or 
forgetting it a single moment. 

The other day he came home from the 
elub with a beaming face, and told her 
that he had just heard of a place where 
the summer was properly disposed of, 
and she said that they would go there 
at once, she did not care where it was. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he answered. 
“There would have to be two opinions, 
I believe.” 

“Why?’ she demanded, sharply. 
“ Where is it?” 

“In the other world. Fanshawe, the 
Swedenborgian, was telling me about it. 
In one of the celestial heavens — there 
seem to be seven of them—it appears that 
all the four seasons are absorbed into one, 
as all the different ages are absorbed 
into a sort of second youth. This sole 
season is neither hot nor cold, but has 
the quality of a perpetual spring-time. 
How would you like that ?” 

Lindora was too vexed with him to 
make any answer, and he was sorry. He 
too felt the trouble of the summer more 
than he would allow, and he would will- 
ingly have got away from it if he could. 
Lindora’s impatience with it amused 
him, but it is doubtful if in the moment 
of his greatest amusement with her im- 
patience he had any glimpse of that law 
of the universal life by which no human 
creature is permitted to escape a due 
share of the responsibilities and burdens 
of the common lot, or realized that to 
seek escape from them is a species of im- 
morality which is unfailingly punished 
like any other sin, in and from itself. 




















Editor's Study. 


I 

HE extent of a palace,” says Jou- 
bert, “is measured from east to 
west, or from north to south; but 
that of a literary work, from the earth to 
heaven; so that there may sometimes be 
found as much range and power of the 
mind in a few pages—in an ode, for ex- 
ample—as in a whole epic poem. It is 
better to be exquisite than to be ample.” 

Almost it might seem that a writer 
has a kind of advantage from his very 
limitations, if these are horizontal only— 
such advantage as have the deaf and 
blind. We recall a conversation with 
Helen Keller in which she spoke of her 
life, considered with reference to oppor- 
tunity, as a contracted room, but reach- 
ing to heaven—vertically infinite. The 
closure within narrow limits forbids dis- 
traction or diversion. The degree of 
imaginative power is tested in such a 
situation, as in the case of Hawthorne, 
and indeed, with very few exceptions, of 
all American writers before our civil war. 
Sometimes it has happened that the first 
literary work of English and other Euro- 
pean writers has been done under like 
provincial limitations—the product of 
individual genius working under severe 
restrictions as to material, but -with 
vertically unlimited range of spiritual 
power in the use of it, disclosing the 
height and depth of its meaning. The 
result, as compared with more discursive 
work, shows greater tension and is apt to 
fix itself as a more distinctive trait in a 
people’s literature. Either the writer in 
such straits takes the material at his 
hand, the humanity that comes directly 
under his observation, like a painter de- 
picting its familiar features, and also 
with deep insight disclosing its humors, 
passions, and amiable follies, or, like 
Bunyan, he ignores the actual for the 
sake of types, and leaps at once to the 
dramatic spiritual allegory. Whichever 
course he takes, he, in the measure of his 
imaginative power, develops the tension 
and the distinctive trait. 

But a cursory glance at English litera- 
ture shows that for the most part it has 
been made by men of the world. Every- 


oe 


body of note in England has, from time 
immemorial, been drawn to London—the 
centre of art and letters, as well as of 
fashion, and, more than any other city, 
a world in itself. The English authors 
have not only known their London, but 
nearly all of them have travelled abroad. 
The “journey into Italy” is especially 
associated with these writers, from 
Chaucer to Mrs. Humphry Ward —so 
that it has become a familiar phrase, 
linked with a familiar habit. 

It seems to us quite likely that even 
Shakespeare took this journey. Mr. 
tolfe concedes the possibility of his hav- 
ing done so in those years of his life 
after he went to London, and of which 
we know absolutely nothing, suggesting 
particularly the opportunity afforded for 
such a journey when the London theatres 
were closed in 1593. He also draws at- 
tention to the minute accuracy of his 
Italian plays, distinguishing them from 
all others whose scenes are laid outside 
of England. 

All these world-contacts gave lateral 
extension to the writer’s opportunity. 
Absolute provincialism there could be 
none save for the very poor—the pro- 
vineialism of the garret—really none 
save for the dull; for, however poor the 
author might be, the rare and exquisite 
sensibility of genius became for him the 
mirror of the world, in which there was 
a world worth beholding to be reflected, 
even though he was denied the advantage 
of travel and leisure. The man of feel- 
ing might always be in an important 
sense a man of the world. No spot could 
for him be so primitive but that it was 
“primal nature with an added artistry.” 
There was no present scene which was 
not also rich with associations of a 
storied past. 

Contrast this Europe with the America 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. What a sense of the difference is 
conveyed to us in Boughton’s painting, 
“The Return of the Mayflower!” The 
isolation of the pilgrims left behind is 
acutely but not amply measured by the 
distance from home and kindred. The 
institutional barrenness is even more 
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quickly relieved than that of the stony 
soil. But the inspirations to literature 
are indeed remote. In Europe there had 
been the extraordinary stimulus to intel- 
lectual activity following the discovery 
of a new world. The enthusiasm of the 
renaissance which in England had its 
most brilliant literary reflection in the 
time of Elizabeth still persisted, punctu- 
ated by successive maritime adventures. 
But the colonists themselves had but a 
momentary share in the brave venture of 
colonization; the wave of English en- 
thusiasm which bore them to a strange 
land left them there, and, whatever their 
share in the initial inspiration, it was 
soon transformed into the courage neces- 
sary to meet unusual difficulties. 

Therefore it is that the beginnings of 
American literature are within’ the 
memories of men now living. But be- 
cause of the isolation, the meagre foun- 
dation of this edifice in history and tra- 
dition, like a root out of dry ground, this 
literature is distinctively American. All 
its traits, not less than its humor, are 
those of the American people, and suggest 
the peculiar destiny which has given 
them their character, color, and spirit. 
We understand that this distinction ex- 
cludes many most excellent authors—all 
indeed whose writings would have been 
essentially the same had they themselves 
not been Americans. We are not deny- 
ing these their proper place in our litera- 
ture; but, excluding them, there still re- 
mains a body of great American authors 
whose greatness is the more apparent be- 
cause of their limitations, and whose 
traits are for the same reason dis- 
tinctively American. 

This distinction is not due to the fact 
that the material handled or the atmos- 
phere of the work is American. As in the 
case of Irving, the writer is easily de- 
tached from his material, which itself is 
not veritably American, in his Kaaters- 
kill legends or his Knickerbocker his- 
tory, though when his subject is Brace- 
bridge Hall he is one with it, as the good 
horseman is one with his horse. The 
treatment of aboriginal Americans—a 
very unreal treatment—did not consti- 
tute Cooper a distinctively American 
writer. The distinction here is in the 
fibre rather than in the form, as when, 
in another field, we compare Lincoln with 
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Washington, Webster with Gladstone, 
Beecher with Bright. 

In the nature of things this distinction 
is more apparent in fiction than in his- 
tory or criticism. We cannot accord it 
to Poe; we cannot deny it to Hawthorne 
or Mark Twain. It is not apparent when 
we read Lowell’s literary diversions or 
his poetry, but we cannot fail to recog- 
nize it when we eatch him wholly in his 
native humor, as in his Biglow Papers, 
and in some of his prose character 
sketches. It is not necessarily foreign 
to the essay or to the poem. No one could 
imagine Emerson’s manner as other than 
American, and there would be the same 
impossibility in the case of Walt Whit- 
man or of Will Carleton—strange as the 
juxtaposition of these names must seem. 
Emerson is inexplicable apart from his 
native New England and the deep re- 
actionary currents of its thought. He 
had, too, a kind of pride in native limita- 
tions, regarding foreign travel as a con- 
fession of mendicancy. 


II 

Our idiom—the something that is 
wholly our own—is not merely an idio- 
synerasy, and our pride in it is not mere 
caprice; it is a part of our patriotism, 
of our national sensibility, a factor of 
our destiny as a people. The figure we 
cut in comparative literature, in so far 
as it is an original figure, is a very home- 
ly one, but it has that indefinable but in- 
violable dignity which belongs to all 
things native—a kind of autochthonous 
aristocracy. Our grasshopper ornament 
is as dear to us as it was to the oldest 
of the Athenians. Perhaps we cherish 
the distinctive American traits in our 
literature all the more because it is their 
inevitable tendency to be lost in a wider 
perspective, to become things of the past 
—the antics of our national repository. 

In the largest perspective there can 
be but one literature of the English- 
speaking race, with no separate limbo to 
be styled American. In literature, as in 
commerce, all barriers between peoples 
speaking the same language and hav- 
ing the same destiny in the world’s 
affairs are destined to vanish. The fin- 
est future product of American fiction 
could not, in any proper sense, be called 
“the great American novel.” 

( 
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We have nothing to say here of the 
political results of a closer Anglo-Saxon 
community of thought and sentiment; 
our concern is with the tendencies of 
American life and literature, due to the 
community of blood and language which 
has been operative from the beginning of 
our history and which now promises to 
yield its best fruits. The isolation of 
the American author—the kind of isola- 
tion which at once limited and distin- 
guished so much of our literature even 
in the last generation—is a thing of the 
past. It is true that progress does not 
destroy individuality, but rather gives it 
full opportunity for expression, so that 
at the height of the Victorian era, for 
example, the number of instances of dis- 
tinct individual literary eminence was 
greater than in less advanced periods. 
In the progress of our own literature the 
same fact has been illustrated, especially 
where there has-been a notable group of 
contemporary authors; this kind of indi- 
viduality is quite independent of any na- 
tive peculiarity of environment, though 
such peculiarity may to some extent be 
preserved along with the most cosmopoli- 
tan habit, as the Shakespeare of London 
betrayed in his writings his Warwick- 
shire nativity. 

We cannot confidently predict that 
every eminent American writer of the 
future will show by some earmark his 
Americanism; we certainly have had 
most excellent writers in the past who 
have shown no such mark. Always there 
will be exceptional cases of isolation 
where the writer must deal with restrict- 
ed material close at hand and his thought 
be tinged with its color. But the ma- 
terial itself changes in form and color 
with the general progress of culture, and 
the possibility of isolation grows less and 
less. Dialects vanish, characteristic 
traits dislimn, a more uniform fashion 
prevails. There could not be a Miss 
Mary Wilkins in our literature a genera- 
tion hence, any more than in American 
life there could be such a figure as Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Progress brings much, 
but it takes away much that we regret. 
The perfection of classic form does not 
quite reconcile us to the loss of home- 
ly features. 

The modern classic form is something 
infinitely more complex, as to its content, 


than the ancient. It is the ultimate fruit 
of all culture. Few statesmen dare to be 
as tolerant and cosmopolitan as the great 
writer of to-day must be. Gladstone, be- 
cause he appreciated values not distinct- 
ively English, incurred the vehement 
dislike of a large body of his country- 
men. American politics has always been 
more provincial than American litera- 
ture. The general advance in culture is 
evident first of all and at its best in 
literature. Economy as to material and 
simplicity as to style and construction 
have always characterized classic produc- 
tions; but economy and simplicity are 
comparative terms, consisting with 
wealth as well as with poverty. The 
writer who knows much of the world by 
actual observation and who has a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the 
world, if he has had also deep vital ex- 
perience in the struggles of the indi- 
vidual spirit, must have an important 
advantage in his appeal to readers of to- 
day. so many of whom have travelled 
widely, read and thought extensively, 
and felt profoundly. As extreme isola- 
tion dehumanizes, so tke multiplicity of 
contacts should deepen as well as widen 
human sensibility —intellectual and 
spiritual. Our language has been en- 
riched by its foreign affluents, and its 
capacities are most fully developed by 
writers who have cosmopolitan culture 
and sympathy. The power of a great 
imagination is not dissipated by the most 
extensive lateral opportunity. 

Joubert, in the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this Study, had not in mind 
precisely the limitations which we have 
considered in connection with early 
American literature. Rather he was de- 
precating the voluminous literature of 
his time. His plea was not for poverty 
or restriction of material, but for its 
better use. “ Dealers,” he adds, “ re- 
spect big books, but readers prefer small 
ones. ... The best writers write little, 
because they need to reduce to beauty 
their abundance and wealth.” Perhaps 
he would have been nearer to the truth if 
he had said that, however many books a 
great author may write—for surely the 
best authors of our time have written 
many—each one of these, through the 
economy of the writer’s art, would seem 
to have “ infinite riches in a little room.” 
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Hunting for an Apartment 


A MONOLOGUE 


BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


HERE, Dicky, I’m all ready but my 

veil, and I’m going to let you tie it 

on for me.— Well, you needn’t look 

so frightened, it won’t hurt you. It’s 

quite time you learned how, for in just one 

month and six days— O-o-o-h, Dicky! 

You'll rub all the powder off—now don’t be 

foolish any more. I wonder when you'll get 

real sensible? I'll just hate you when you 

do—so! Now tie my veil; we haven’t any 
time to lose. . . . No, not another one. 

Now, just take the ends—no, don’t pull it. 

Wait—wait till I get it in the middle. 

Goodness! It’s all come off. There, now— 

try again. Roll the ends—oh, no, not as 

though you were twisting a rope. Now tie 


it, easy —not so loose; it feels floppy. 
Tighter! U-u-h-h-h! Untie it quick—I 
didn’t know you were so stupid. ... Well, 
I have— Well, just once more. ... I'll tie 


it myself.—Now, I'm ready... . 

Take Jerry? Oh no; see, he’s asleep... . 
Leave him alone. ...He’s so big.... 
Well. I just want you to know, Mr. Dick, 
I'm not going to be bossed and made to do 
things I don’t want to, and the sooner you 
understand it the better, and I'm not going 
to take Jerry, and— . {| Whistles.| Oh, 
come on, Jerry—come on, old doggy! 

Have you got the paper with those adver- 


tisements I marked? .... Then you've 
lost it. ... Yes—yes—I did. ... Dicky, I 
certainly gave it to you. ... I don’t know 
where you put it. ... No, I did. ... No, I 
didn’t. . . . You did. . . . V’ll look just to 


oblige you, but of course I know-- Well, did 
you ever! Here it is on the table. I wonder 
how it got there—just where I left it—but 
| remember perfectly well giving it. Nev- 
er mind, we've got it—that’s the impor- 
tant thing. 

I have about engaged that girl I spoke 
of... . No, I didn’t ask her for her refer- 
ence. . . . No, I didn’t exactly forget it, but 
1 think it’s insulting, anyway. However, 
she’s perfectly honest. ... Well, if you 
must know, I asked her and she said she was. 

. Very well, but if she doesn’t know, who 
does? Now, answer me that, Mr. Lawyer. 

. . Yes, she’s colored. Those colored girls 
don’t seem to eat anything, and the Irish 
ones have awful appetites, so I would rather 
trust to one stealing something occasionally, 


than to have a girl eating a lot all the time. 
You'd find in the end the colored one was 
the cheaper. 

Oh, is this the first on the list? This is 
lovely. I know I shall like to live here— 
those cunning little carved heads over the 
windows. And such nice people in the 
house, too. . . . What do I mean? Look 
at those curtains on the second floor—real 
lace. I guess 1 know what kind of people 
live behind those curtains. Now, I’m going 
to do all the talking, and don’t you say one 
word. ... I generally do? That is polite. 
We are going to pretend we’re married—it 
won't be half as embarrassing. And if you 
say any more rude things like that, I won't 
even have to intimate it. ... Never mind, 
never mind. ... You can’t very well kiss 
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What a very thin hall! It would make a lovely bowling-alley. 


me here in the street. Let’s go in. 
No, it’s not a hint, stupid. [They enter. 

I like those palms. . Why, no, they're 
not— They are— Well, [ll feel. No, 
they’re not real. Still, if we like the rooms, 
[ wouldn’t let that make us decide against 
the place. 

We are looking for an apartment, my hus 
—hus—why, my—just my husband and I. 
What have you? Only one vacant? 
; Yes, of course we only want one, but 
I always like to see two or more, because 
if you haven’t several to choose from, how 
do you know which one you want? 
Ground-floor ? Have you an elevator? 

I'm glad of that—I must have an 
elevator. . . . What difference does it make, 
if we’re on the first floor, Dicky? I don't 
care if we don’t use it—TI like an elevator— 
I just like to know it’s there if I did want 
to use it—so! ... Yes, we will look at— 
Jerry is always under my feet, Dicky, he’s so 
big—I said not to bring him. 

Oh my! what a very thin hall! It would 
make a lovely bowling-alley. . . . Yes, I 
suppose so—the hall doesn’t really matter 


much. As you say, you only use it to get 
somewhere else. . . . Yes—vyes. . . . What 
lovely big closets! What—they’re bed- 
rooms! My goodness, [T—why, ... Yes, 


that’s true, you really only need a bedroom 
to sleep in, and of course you don’t need 
light when you are asleep, and it’s dark 
everywhere at night, anyway. 


This is the dining-room? I thought 
so, because it’s too small to put a table in. 
. Oh, they make them all that way? 
It is pretty dark. Yes, that is 
true—yes, I suppose so— He says, Dicky, 
no one uses the dining-room except to eat 
in, and you always can find your mouth 
even if you can't see. 

[ know this is the parlor—by that mirror 
over the mantel-shelf. But isn’t it rather 
peculiar having the parlor windows looking 
out in the back? .... Oh, the architect 
wanted to have this house different from 
other apartments? I see. I like things a 
little odd, myself. But, dear me, do those 
people over there always have their clothes 
on the line? I shouldn't like that. ... You 
would speak to them about it? ... . Oh, 
that would be all right, then. Thank you. 
Who lives on the next floor? Is that so? 

How lovely to live in the same house 
with a real playwright! I’ve never seen one, 
but I’ve heard they are so quiet and refined. 
I said to D—to—to—to my hus—husband— 
It’s so absurd, but I can’t quite get used to 
saving “my husband,” though we have been 
married a great many years. Well, I said 
as we came in I knew the right sort of people 
lived—why, don’t, Dicky—behind those cur- 
tains. They are right over our heads, aren’t 


they? ... They entertain every Sunday 
afternoon? . . . How delightfully bohe- 
mian— Good heavens, what’s that? Oh, 


my. T heard something smash. Why, they’ll 
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come through the ceiling. . . . What— 
they’re just having one of their entertain- 
ments? . . . They are singing — listen! 
“There will be a hot old time.” I don't 
think that sounds very literary. ... Yes, 
I've heard geniuses are always eccentric. 
: You say it’s only on Sunday? That 
isn’t so bad... . Yes, it is cheerful. 

Well, now, where is Jerry going to sleep? 
soni How old is he? Why, how old is 
he, Dicky? ... No, I don’t know exactly 
either—about a year, I should think. 


Don’t allow children? ... Oh, oh—you 
don’t understand. We're only—we aren't 
we haven’t— Jerry's the dog! 


What's the rent of this apartment? i 4 
Strange you should have to go to find out. 

Well, you might have said something, 
Dicky. I never was so embarrassed in my 
life. . . . I know I said I wanted to do all 
the talking, but it came to such a dreadful— 
Hush! here’s the man. 

Well? . . . The apartment is already 
rented! Then why did you show it?— 
Dicky, he’s looking very strangely at us— 
do you think it was about Jerry ?—It’s 
as well, for my hus—husband and I have 
just decided we would not care to take the 
place anyway. I don’t like the way the 
wall-papers are arranged. If you could take 
this one and put it in the parlor, and put 
the parlor in the dining-room, and— _ Oh, 
of course, I know you couldn't do it—that’s 
why I said it.—(ood afternoon. 

.... We wouldn’t have been any better off 
if I had let you talk, Dicky. Now, you just 
trust to me—I know how to man 
age. I am sorry about that place, 
though—the lovely entrance and 
the palms, those cunning stone 
heads over the windows, and the 
elevator—.... Well, never mind; 
suppose I did want to ride up in 
that elevator, wouldn’t I be glad 
it was there? ... I can’t help it: 
whenever | see a place without an 
elevator it makes me feel—well, 
funny, sort of. 

This is the next place? ... 
Red brick—I hate red brick, and 
that gray-stone house next to it 
makes it look cheap. Goodness, 
what a stuffy little entrance! and 
a mat with “ Welcome” on it.— 
[ don't think this is very plea- 
sant, waiting so long to get 
in. If we had to do this every time— We 
will look at the apartment you advertised 
to rent. We have really almost decided on 
another place—-they were very anxious to 
have us. My hus—husband and I are quite 
satisfied where we are,in fact, but What 
floor is your apartment on? ... The sixth 
floor? Then of course you haven’t an 
elevator? ... 1 might have known it—isn’t 
that just the way? Now at that other place 
the nicest elevator, with one of those long 
seats, with a lovely red- plush cushion all 
fastened down with those little red buttons, 
on the first floor, and here no elevator and 
the flat on the roof! Of course we sha’n't 
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take it, but T suppose we may as well look 
at it. It gets me so out of breath, Dicky, 
climbing stairs. ... Excuse me, my _ belt 
is not tight—it isn’t the fashion any more. 

Would there be any one over our heads to 


entertain? . . . I forgot—the top floor. 
Well, then, we could annoy the people below 
us. How little the rooms are! ... Yes, 
they are light. ... That’s true—it doesn't 


take so much carpet and things to furnish 
these small rooms, and it makes a difference 
when one is buying everything at once— Of 
course, [ mean—we have been married a 
number of years, and we are sort of look- 
ing for a flat for a kind of friend of mine 
who is thinking of being married, and 
and — well, we thought we might furnish 
it for her. 

The rooms certainly are very small. 
Folding things? . . . Oh, yes, | suppose so. 
: Have they, really? A folding dining- 
table, and it makes a wardrobe when it shuts 
up? But how annoying it would be if you 
were giving a dinner and it should start in 
to be a wardrobe and throw your gowns all 
over your guests!—and, on the other hand, 
suppose while it was a wardrobe it should 
start in to be a dining-table and spill soup 
all over your clothes! I know all about 
those folding things—they get so in the 
habit of folding they can’t stop it. <A 
friend of mine lived in the country—though 
I never could imagine why on earth she did: 
they had plenty of money and there was no 
earthly reason— Well, anyway, she got one 
of those ironing-board step-ladder arrange- 





They are singing—listen! 
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ments. When they got up on the ladder to 
put up a picture or curtain— Dicky, do you 


remember those pretty curtains? . .. Why, 
yes, you do—those white ones with the dot 
and ruffles. ... 1 can’t understand your 


forgetting about those curtains—they were 
so pretty. I believe I'll write Margaret and 
ask her where Oh yes! Well, they would 
just get up to fix the curtains, when it would 
start to be an ironing-board and drop them 
right down. And sometimes when the girl 
was ironing it would begin to be a ladder, 
and the flat-irons would fly all over the place. 
And then they got afraid of it and put it 
up in the attic, and every stormy night it 
would have a sort of spasm and begin turn- 
ing itself into a step-board and ironing-lad- 
der—I mean Well, it really has nothing 
to do with this apartment anyway. 

Where are we going to put Jerry—Jerry’s 
the dog: we can't fold him. Yes, he is 
big, but he can't help it. . The people 
down-stairs keep their dog under the re 
frigerator? Oh, no, we never could do that 
with Jerry—he wouldn't stand it a minute. 

We think so much of Jerry, he came to us 
in such an odd way. My hus—husband—I 
mean Mr. Phelps—was detained down-town 
very late one night—it was business—and 
he did not leave his office till about two 
o'clock at night Why, Dicky, why 
shouldn't I tell?—Just as he got to the 
Elevated station he met some friends and 
they insisted on giving him Jerry. It did 
seem so strange to give any one such a large 
dog at that time of night—or morning, 
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We are just pretending to be married 
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rather. Well, Jerry being 0 big. he couldn't 
be taken on the Elevated, so Mr. Phelps tried 
to drag him back of a surface car, but Jerry 
wouldn't drag, and his poor feet began to 
get all worn off. Then Mr. Phelps stood on 
the front platform and tried to drive Jerry 
-but it was no use, he wouldn't drive. So 
Mr. Phelps had to walk all the way up to 
145th Street with Jerry; and when he got 
up to his apartment, and his mother—Mr. 
Phelps’s mother—heard Jerry bark and saw 
how big he was, she wouldn’t let him come 
in. And Mr. Phelps had to walk up and 
down the street with him for the rest of the 
night, and in the morning took him to a 
livery-stable— It was a livery-stable, wasn’t 
it, Dicky—or was it the butcher?—So you 
can see why we think so much of Jerry! 
Now, IL like this apartment for many 
reasons. Of course it is high up, and the 
rocms are small, and there is no steam, and 
no elevator, but, as you have explained, all 
these things have their advantages. What is 
the rent? ... Is that all? My! I wouldn't 
live in a place that didn’t charge more than 
that. ... Yes, I know, but the price—good- 
ness! it’s dreadful. ... You think they 
could make it a little more? No, even 
so we couldn't decide at once—I would want 


a day or so to think it over. ... 1 sha’n't 
see Mr. Phelps to-night, or to-morrow night 
either. [—I—we—we I don’t see him 
every night— I may as well own up, we are 


just pretending to be married.—Will you in- 
quire if they could raise the rent? Thanks. 
Cheap, Dicky—that’s just it. Don’t use 
the word. I hate it. 

. Of course, dear, 
I know we're going 
to be poor. I like it 

I'm glad of it- 
but if we do have to 
live in such a horrid 
little —I mean cozy 
little place, | should 
feel better if we paid 
a little more rent. 
“—% I'm not sur- 
prised that you 
don’t understand— 
men never do. ’ 
Hush; here he comes 

you wait for me 
on the floor below— 
I'll bargain with him 
and make him come 
up in his price. Run 
along — there’s a 
dear. 

... What did you 
say? The apartment 
is already rented? 
Then* what do you 
mean by showing it 
to us? .. . None but 
married — respect —I 
don’t know what 
you mean, but you 
perfectly 
dreadful man—Jer- 
ry, quick, come. 
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I don’t care: it 

Oh, here you are, Dicky. I decided it 
wouldn’t do at all—I would rather die than 
live in this house now. ... No, I’ve just 


changed my mind, that’s all. Let’s hurry 
out of here. 

So this is number three. . . . I don’t like 
that doctor’s sign on the first floor. It makes 
me feel as though the place wasn't healthy. 


Then, again, it would be handy in case 
Jerry was sick. I just hate these feet- 
scraping arrangements at the door — they 
are so old-fashioned. I suppose we may as 
well go in, but I know I sha’n't like it. 
Goodness! palms again — I'm tired to death 
of them. 

Have you an apartment to rent? ... You 


have? ... Are you perfectly sure it is not 
already rented? ... We will look at it. 
... Yes, it is a nice entrance, but you 
can’t live in an entrance. . . . You have an 
elevator? ... Im beginning to think they 
are not sanitary—they collect dirt. What 
floor is the apartment? The second ? 
Then it really is no advantage having an 


elevator anyway—only one flight. Do 
you object to Jerry? Jerry’s the dog. . 
You have a playground for dogs and a 
man to shampoo them? ... Why, yes, I 


suppose it is nice, but 
rangement. What a wide hall! ... All the 
rooms light and good size? That does seem 
strange. ... What about the people over- 
head, do they entertain? . . . Wha—what— 


it’s a peculiar ar- 





wasn't my fault 


just an old man with paralysis? I never 
heard of an old man having paralysis alone 
in an apartment. ... Why, no, I suppose 
there is no reason why he shouldn't, but— 
Is he very quiet about it—does he pound 
on the floor, or sing * There will be a hot 
old time“? ... Electric lights and you don't 
have to pay for them? Well, Dicky, I don’t 


see but we will have to take this place— 
I can’t find any objection to it. What is 
the rent? ... tI should think that was 


reasonable. 


I may as well explain at once—we had so 


much trouble at the other places—that we 
are not even pretending we are married. 
But we are going You are not sure 


about the rent? Well, go and see, please. 

It does seem too good to be true, for I’m 
so tired out I can’t look at another place. 
... Well, [ can’t help it. I'm just worn out 
and— Here he comes... . 

Well? ... What! The apartment is rent 
ed? I thought it was when I came in! 1 
shouldn’t take it anyway, under any cir- 
cumstances. I don’t like the idea about the 
dog’s playground. (Good afternoon. 

... I don’t care; it wasn’t my fault; and 


it wouldn’t have been any different if you 
had done the talking. I’m all tired out— 
and I didn’t know it was such an awful 





trouble and fuss to get married—and I just 
hate you—so!—and I’m just going home to 
my mother and stay there. So! Come, Jerry! 





The Angel 


of Silence 


BY KATHARINE L. FERRIS 


eventime when the skies are red 


T 
A And the sun drops into the sea, 


The children’s bodies go to bed 
And their little souls are free. 
In twos and threes they come trooping 
down, 


Like flocks of shepherdless sheep, 
Out of the portals of Wake-a-Day town 
To the twilit Valley of Sleep. 


And there the Angel of Silence stands 
To bear them away and away 

Beyond the bounds of the Usual Lands 
Far from the country of Day. 


And once past the cave .where the Night- 
Mares wait 
And the witch-fires of fancy gleam, 
The Angel of Silence throws open the gate 
To the Land of the Beautiful Dream. 
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The Earl of Dunoon 


**T MUST admit,” he said, in a pained tone, 


“that I may be the Earl of Dunoon.” 

We had got to be quite friendly in the 
course of the run eastward from San Fran- 
and that evening we had been talk- 
ing away steadily, quite to ourselves in the 
smoking-lobby, for more than two hours. 
His knowledge of the world, and of men 
and things generally, had so interested me 
in him that at last I plumped out the plain 
question: “* Would you mind telling me who 
you are? 

His answer to my question, and still more 


cisco: 


the tone in which he made it, gave me so 
clearly to understand that I had made a 


break that I did not my way to an 
immediate reply. He did not wait for one. 
After a moment of silence he continued: “ If 
you care to hear it, I'll tell you the whole 
story. It is worrying me badly just now, 
and talking about it a bit will ease my mind. 
But as there’s a good deal of it, and as it’s 
very perplexing in places, we'd better light 
fresh cigars.” 


see 


So we lighted fresh cigars, and he went 
ahead. 

“My grandfather, the Earl, you know, 
had a large family—eighteen in all, in- 


cluding three sets of twins. My father, un- 
luckily, belonged to the last set. Being ac- 
customed to twins by that time, an un- 
fortunate carelessness left in uncertainty 
whether my father or his twin brother actu- 


ally came first into the world—and _ that 
was the way that my present troubles be- 
gan. They were complicated by my grand- 


mother. That lady had pronounced views 
as to the unfairness of the law of primogeni- 


ture. She brought a very large fortune into 
the family—the estates attaching to the 


Earldom are insignificant—and by her will 
she left the whole of that fortune to the 
male heir next in succession to the inheritor 
of the title. She said that that would make 
things even and fair. 

“The younger were scattered over 
the world in the usual way. My father 
came to America. His twin brother went to 
Australia. As children they always did the 
same thing at the same time. As men they 
kept up the habit. They were married on 
the same day. Then their wives fell into 
line and continued the tradition—until 
January, 1863. I was born on the 9th of 
that month in Cheyenne; but my first 
cousin was born on the 10th in Sydney. My 
mother and my aunt were quite put out 
about it, although my father and my uncle 
did all that could be done to make them feel 
that they were not to be blamed. 

“ Suddenly, a couple of years ago, all the 
senior members of our family died: my 
grandfather, the Earl, of gout; his son, the 
heir apparent, of influenza: his son, the heir 
presumptive, of measles; my father and his 


sons 


twin brother, of cerebro-spino meningitis, on 
the same day; and three of my unmarried 
uncles, of gun-shot wounds, in South Africa. 
The remaining children of my grandfather 
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being girls, these several deaths resulted in 
bringing the two lines of succession—to the 
poverty - stricken Earldom and to the great 
fortune bequeathed by my grandmother—to 
my first cousin and myself. 

“Then the priority of birth of my cousin 
or of myself—there being no way to deter- 
mine the priority of birth of our respective 
fathers—became a matter of vital impor- 
tance. It seemed simple, as the dates of our 
births were a day apart—until our family 
solicitor, a most cautious man, raised the 
question of precedence of birth in actual 
time, irrespective of the arbitrary laws of 
longitude. The exact moment of birth of my 
cousin and of myself then came up for con- 
sideration. In each case the moment seemed 
to be fixed with an absolute precision. My 
father, who was at the head of the meteoro- 
logical bureau in Cheyenne, was accustomed 
to set his watch, a chronometer, daily by 
time telegraphed from Washington. He was 
known to be habitually accurate; and his 
habitual accuracy was evidenced by his entry 
of my birth in our family Bible as occurring 
on January 9 at 3h. 17m. 34 4-5s. P.M. 
My uncle, of course, was of an equally accu- 
rate habit; and in his family Bible my 
cousin’s birth was entered as occurring on 
January 10 at precisely 10 o'clock in the 


morning—to which he added the note that 
the town clock of Sydney was. striking 
that hour at the moment when my cousin 
was born. 


* Now you may not have been forced, as 
I have forced, to consider the matter 
of time as governed by longitude; and I 
therefore will explain that in actual time, 
irrespective of longitude, the recorded births 
of my cousin and myself corresponded to 
the very fraction of a second. That vindi- 
cated the claim of my mother and of my aunt 
that they always did the same things at the 
same time, just as their husbands did. But 
it did more than that. It threw the succes- 
sion to the title and to the estate into hope- 
less confusion by placing on an exact parity 
the rights of my cousin and myself to in- 
herit either the Earldom or our grand- 
mother’s fortune. 

“The matter was dealt with by the Eng- 
lish courts without result. Then it was 
turned over to a commission, appointed by 
the House of Lords, consisting of the As- 
tronomer Royal of England, the Astronomer 
Royal of Scotland, and a captain of the 
London police—the third member being 
added to the commission because his abso- 
lute ignorance of the subject to be consid- 
ered would make him absolutely impartial 
as a referee, 

“The one point to be determined—after 
careful investigation had led the commission 
to decide that my father’s time entry was 
correct — was whether the town clock of 
Sydney, on January 10, 1863, was right or 
wrong. The Astronomers Royal agreed, 
more than a year ago, that the clock was 
right. But the police captain—who said 
that while he knew nothing about astronomy 
he did know a great deal about the general 


been 
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inaccuracy of town clocks—steadfastly has 
refused to sign their report. In one way, of 
course, his refusal is immaterial—since his 
agreement with the Astronomers Royal 
simply would leave the question of priority 
precisely where it was at the start. 

“Our one hope of a settlement is that 
the captain’s views about the inaccuracy 
of town clocks in the end may prevail. It is 
possible that that happy ending of the mat- 
ter already has come to pass. Just before 
I left San Francisco I received a telegram 
from London to this effect: ‘Commission 
has agreed on final report.’ When I get to 
Cheyenne, to-morrow morning, I expect to 
find awaiting me another telegram that will 
set the whole painful matter at rest.” 

I expressed the sincere interest that I 
really felt in this curious story, and we 
separated for the night to our quarters in 
adjoining cars. Cheyenne was our breakfast 


stop. I hurried out from the train and 
looked for the Earl eagerly among the 
alighting passengers. I did not see him, 


and applied to the Pullman conductor for 
information. The conductor, after thinking 
for a moment, informed me that the person 
for whom I was inquiring had left the train, 
about midnight at Laramie. The conductor 
was unable—as I am—to tell more. 
THOMAS A, JANVIER. 
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Lil 
VEH de san’-hill, undeh de pine, 

Lil brown feet am roamin’; 
Tangled en tohn in de bracbehhy vine— 

Cooled in de mill race foamin’. 
Off wheh de wil’est ob blossoms grow 
Chasin’ det tiny hummeh; 
Neveh a keeh or tr’uble dey know— 
Free es de win’s ob summeh. 


Brown Feet 





Lil brown feet, lil brown toes, 

Oveh de sweet wil’ mint dey goes; 

Oveh de hillside, undeh de tree, 

Dem lil brown feet so happy en free. 


Up fum de lowlan’s, up fum de swamp, 
Es de ol’ sun am loweh, 

Lil brown feet so weahy fum romp 
Pattin’ sloweh en sloweh. 

But soon dem lil feet roll up in bed 

Dess lak a lil brown bundle, 

moon man see, when he rise so red, 

Lil brown feet in de trundle. 


De 


Lil brown feet! two ob a kind. 

\ ho am de owneh? Nebbeh yo’ mind; 

Sum day dey’ll follow de patf ob de plough, 

Stead ob de paff dey’s followin’ now. 
Vicror A. HERMANN. 











The Correct Thing : 


“Why, my dear fellow, I’m surprised to see you wearing that 


striped coat. 


Plaid is the correct thing this season!” 
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A Canine Aviary 


What She Called It 
ARGARET iss still 
a few months un- 

der three years of age, 

but she is old enough 
to be observant and to 
put two and two to- 
gether. For a_ good 
part of her short life 
her father has _ been 
away from home, and 
she has more _ famil 
iarity, therefore, with 
letters and letter- 
writing, probably, than 
most little girls. She 
had never been __per- 
mitted to use ink, but 
had often watched the ’ 
older ones writing with ‘ 
it and using the blot- 
ter. The other day 
she was writing as 
usual with a pencil, or 

making the marks on i 

the paper which she 

calls writing, when she 

saw a blotter lying on 

the desk out of her 

reach. Of course she 

wanted it, but she did 

not know the name of 

it. She thought about 

it a little, and then 

said, “ Daddy, give me 

that, please.” 

“Give you what?” 

asked her father. 

She pointed a_ fat f 

finger at the blotter 





“ Why do you keep poor Rover in a cage?” and replied, “Give me 
“ He's a bird-dog, you know!” 


that ink napkin.” 





Down to the Crossroads Store 
BY HENRY EDWARD ROOD 


OU ean talk abaout yer Congressmen, 


An’ Senators and such, 
Debatin’ daown t’ Washin’tun 
In a way to beat the Dutch; 


Wavin’ their arms wild in the air, 


And stampin’ on th’ floor— 
But the place where things gits 
is 
Daown to ihe Crossroads store. 


We gather there ’most every night 
When all the work is through, 
An’ sorter glance the kentry o’er, 
Takin’ a bird’s-eye view 

Of politics, diplomacy, 
Religion, crops; and soar 

To patriotic heights—you bet!— 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 


When Russia gits a leetle fresh, 
Or England throws a bluff, 

Or Germany shoots off some more 
Retaliation stuff; 


settled 


Or Turkey holds her fingers to 
Her snubby, turn-up nose, 

Wigglin’ ’em in the direction 
Yor Uncle Samyel goes— 

We ca’mly takes the matter up, 
Prepared fer peace ’r war; 

Don’t keer much which, when we gits riled 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 


Sometimes our argymints grow hot, 
An’ Deekin Brown rips out 

A good old cuss-word, like “Gol darn 
Whut Italy’s abaout!” 

Then Granpop White jumps from his cheer 
An’ grabs an ole axe-helve.. 


5 


“ By gum!” he squeaks, “that’s whut we 


done 
*Way back in Eighteen-twelve!’ 


You can believe the eagle screams, 
An’ cannons crash an’ roar, 

When we're settlin’ mighty questions 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 
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